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REAUTHORIZATION OF EXPIRING FEDERAL ELE 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAMS 

Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act 
(Volume 1) 



THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1987 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

and Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:40 a.m., in room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins 
presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Hawkins, Goodlirg, Sawyer, 
Gunderson, Richardson, Grandy. 

Staff present: John F. Jennings, counsel; Nancy L. Kober, legisla- 
tive specialist; Beverly Griffin, staff assistant; Judith Billings, legal 
intern; Andrew Hartman, senior legislative associate; and Jo-Marie 
St. Martin, legislative associate. 

Chairman Hawkins. The Subcommittee on Elementary, Second- 
ary, and Vocational Education is called to order. 

This morning, the subcommittee is initiating a significant series 
of hearings on expiring Federal elementary and secondary educa- 
tion programs. We begin, today, by undertaking the first compre- 
hensive review in almost 10 years of the Federal Chapter 1 pro- 
gram for disadvantaged children. 

Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act 
and Title I, its predecessor, have been the cornerstones of Federal 
aid to elementary and secondary education. Over the years, Chap- 
ter 1 has grown into one of our most worthy Federal education pro- 
grams and has accumulated a record of success. 

Just a few weeks ago, the effectiveness of Chapter 1 in serving 
disadvantaged children was again confirmed by an interim report 
of the Department of Education's National Assessment of Chapter 
1. Based on this evidence, I am convinced that now is the time to 
build upon Chapter 1 by reauthorizing and expanding the program. 

Congressman Goodling and I have introduced a bipartisan bill, 
H.R. 950, which will expand Chapter 1 with additional funding for 

(l) 
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new secondary and preschool initiatives while still providing con- 
tinued opportunity for growth for the basic grant program. This 
proposal also contains provisions intended to encourage program 
improvement, strengthen parental participation and further con- 
centrate funds on the most disadvantaged students and areas 

This morning, and for the next few weeks, we will be hearing the 
views of educational leaders about this proposal We look forward 
to this testimony and, particularly, to the comments about how we 
can improve the bill. It is our intent to move forward this year on 
this bill and we will continue the efforts initiated 20 years ago to 
meet the special educational needs of disadvantaged children. 

Mr. Gooaling, do you have a statement at this time? 

Mr. Goodlinu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to express 
my sincere appreciation for having the opportunity to be part of 
the reauthorization of Chapter 1. This program has enjoyed success 
by providing compensatory educational services to disadvantaged 
students in every part of the nation. It has been nearly 10 years 
since the Congress took a close careful look at the way Chapter 1 
functions. I welcome the opportunity to revisit every aspect of the 
program. 

Chapter 1 is a proven success; therefore, 1 do not believe we need 
to make any radical changes. However, times have changed over 
the 20 years since Chapter l's inception. The country now faces a 
different economy and different demographic make-up. Chapter 1 
can and will be a force in meeting these challenges proposed by 
these changes. 

H.R. £50 is a good start for the reauthorization of Chapter 1. In 
it, we have included the Even Start Program. Even Start requires 
that projects build on existing resources in the community and are 
planned and operated in a coordinated fashion. 

The program is designed to meet the literacy needs of parents 
and the early educational needs of their children. This is to be ac- 
complished by assisting parents in becoming more involved in their 
children's educational development. I believe illiteracy is the 
number 1 problem facing our nation. A democracy must have an 
educated citizenry in order not only to survive, but to thrive. Our 
children are our future. They will inherit this great nation. We 
owe them the opportunity to have the ability to step into our shoes. 
We now hold that opportunity through the use of programs like 
Chapter 1. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Goodling. Since this is the 
beginning of the series of hearings, the Chair will obviously yield 
time to any of the other members who may wish to comment in 
any way, briefly, on the subject. Does any other member wish to 
comment? 

If not, we will then ask the witnesses present to assemble at the 
witness table in the order in which I will call them: Mr. Albert 
Shanker, President of the American Federation of Teachers; Ms. 
Pearl Mack, Member of the National Education Association Execu- 
tive Committee and a teacher at the Holmes Elementary School in 
Harvey, Illinois; Ms. Constance Clayton, Superintendent, Philadel- 
phia Public Schools; and Mr. E. Harold Fischer, Vice President, 
Tippah County School Board, Blue Mountain, Mississippi. I almost 
said, "Missouri," myself. We welcome them. 
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Let us call on the witnesses in the order in which their names 
have appeared. Mr. Shanker, we are obviously very glad to wel- 
come you. You have been before the committee, today, and we 
know the great contribution you have made and we look forward to 
your testimony. Thank you very much for appearing. 

STATEMENT OF ALBERT SHANKER, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 

Mr. Shanker. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, members of 
the committee. You should have or, if you do not, you will, a copy 
of our written statement and we will be submitting additional ma- 
terial in writing. I will not read the statement. I would like to use 
this few minutes to make a number of points with respect to your 
proposed legislation with respect to Chapter ]. 

First, I would like to point out that the evidence is very, very 
strong that the program has had a very graat and good effect. For 
many years these programs are debated and they are debated and 
their effectiveness questioned because there is an expectation that 
there will be instant results in programs like these. We don't 
expect such results with our own children. We know that if they 
have problems, we are very grateful if they begin to show an inter- 
est in something, begin to do something and we know that it may 
take many years to see measurable results. And that is certainly 
the case here. 

The initial measurements that were done years ago, we were 
measuring students who, by and large, went through schools before 
these programs were there and they had the benefit of the tail-end 
of the program or some of them were the beneficiaries of these pro- 
grams in their early days when the monies first came to schools 
and the schools were not always instantly wise in the use of these 
monies. 

But, if we look at the recent results of the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress and compare them with those of a little 
over a decade ago, we see that in that earlier evaluation in reading 
that on a national basis, the average black and Hispanic youngster 
who was still in school at the age of 17 was reading at the same 
level as the white 9-year old. And that after a little over a decade 
of some targeting— we must remember that not all of these young- 
sters had the benefit of Chapter 1— that that gap has been nar- 
rowed by one-half so that the average black or Hispanic youngster 
today, who is still in school and age 17, is now where the white 13- 
year old is. 

Now, that is not where we want to end up and it is not where we 
ought to be, but in a relatively short period of time, to be able to 
narrow that gap — cut that difference by one-half, over the entire 
population of youngsters, when only a fraction of them have re- 
ceived the benefits of additional help, is very impressive indeed. 

I want to strongly support some of the changes which you are 
contemplating. The recognition that we once had but was taken out 
that there ought to be some special treatment given to those 
schools where there are concentrations of target population. 

The problems are quite different in schools where you have a 
handful of students who need this help who, in a way, benefit from 
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an overall atmosphere of a school where there is learning going on 
and role models and an overall atmosphere which is conducive to 
learning as against the problems that you get when you get a con - 
centration of youngsters, most of whom are behind or who are fail- 
ing and where you somehow have to push the -^i to a point 
where there is a feeling that there is hope. There i* a tremendous 
difference in what is needed, even though the youngsters may very 
well be the same in terms of their background of poverty and dis- 
crimination and in terms of what their reading and test scores 
show today. A student in one of those environments has the benefit 
of a generally positive environment, whereas in the other, you have 
got to turn the whole environment around. And the recognitor 
that programs can be used schoolwide, I would say that, if any- 
thing, you ought to lower that threshold of 60 percent and make it 
a little easier. 

Your proposal to move into earlier grades with Even Start, we 
would applaud. That, we think, is a very fine investmert as the 
students get older and older, it is tougher to undo the damage, and 
the damage I'm talking about is what happens to a youngster who 
at a certain point gives up hope in himself, in his own ability to 
learn. 

Now, all of us know that if we try to learn something, whether it 
is golf or tennis or swimming or Latin or whatever it is, if we try to 
learn it once and twice and three times and four times, there is a 
certain point where we decide it is not our game or not our subject 
or we just cannot do it. All of us, I think, have had that experience 
in one field or another. And that happens with children rather 
early. And if we get children coming into the third and fourth 
grade who have tried for two or three years and who have not—at 
the point, already feel that they are failures, we have to spend in- 
creasing amounts of money later on with results that will be — 
what we get from after that will certainly be much less. 

It is not a reason to stop trying or stop making the effort, but it 
is a lot like — well, our philosophy in schools, it is a lot like the phi- 
losophy that we used in our industries that are not doing so well. 
The Japanese, if I read it right, try to make the car right ir the 
first place. We tend to make it and then we have all these recalls. 
The recalls are always much more expensive than doing it right in 
the first place. And with human recalls, you have more than a me- 
chanical problem to undo. You have the question of the willingness 
of the individual to cooperate. Without that cooperation, learning 
just does not take place. 

Similarly, in spite of what I have just said about the fact that the 
payoff is less as you get older, when students have these supports 
in elementary school and then the supports are suddenly dropped 
in high school because the program does not extend there, we lose 
some of those students because they still need the supports so that 
the proposal to extend both upward and downward I think are ex- 
tremely important. 

Now, I would like to strongly emphasize the next point and that 
is the need for substantial increases in research. Now, I know that 
that was an Administration proposal last year and I hope that it 
was not a dislike of the current Administration or Secretary that 
led to not funding important programs, but the programs are im- 
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portant whether or not we have affection for the individual who is 
going to be responsible in the short term. 

We need to know more about what works and what doesn't work. 
You will soon have recommendations from two groups. One is a na- 
tional commission put together by the Education Department led 
by Tom Janies of Stanford and Governor Lamar Alexander on new 
proposals for the National Assessment of Educational Progress. 
And then you will have a review of those proposals by a committee 
of the National Academy of Education, which I am privileged to 
serve on. And what is needed is a pretty large expansion of the ac- 
tivities of the National Assessment of Educational Progress. 

I think that all of you who have looked through the years asking 
questions as you try to place the money where it will work in pro- 
grams that will do the most good, you know that you are constant- 
ly confronted with a wide variety oi answers, many of them con- 
flicting and much of the information we have in education is not 
very good for policy making. To get all sorts of lump figures that 
kids are on 3.6 or 9.2 and tons of material does not do very much. 
But the National Assessment has presented us with very valuable 
longitudinal studies. They are not just numbers. As a result of 
those studies, we know how many people in this country cannot 
read a stop sign or an exit sign. We know how many can read 
simple instructions. We know how many can read a complicated 
newspaper and how many cannot. And we also know the percent- 
ages who can read some technical materials. How many can solve 
two step problems in mathematics and how many can write a job 
application in which they offer some evidence on the basis of previ- 
ous experience that they have some qualifications for the job. 
These are important. 

It would be important if, when the National Assessment does 
this, it also had the resources to find out what kinds of books were 
used in those classes to see whether any particular program of in- 
struction is better than another. What was the background of the 
teachers involved in various— with various students who were 
tested. Something about reading and discussion and television 
viewing practices at home, a whole series of things of that sort. 

When the National Assessment first came along, the states were 
adamant. They wanted no state-by-state comparisons. Today, not 
only do states, but most leaders in the educational community now 
want comparisons not only a statoby-state basis, but even district- 
by-district and school-by-school, not for the purpose of developing 
some wall chart to say that somebody is better than somebody else, 
but so that we can get information on practices that work and 
practices that do not work. 

So, I would very, very strongly urge that the research compo- 
nents, especially those that will lead to information which will help 
to strengthen educational practices and help to weed out those 
practices that are ineffective, that those be given your strong sup- 
port. 

FinaMy, i would ask that since we are in a period where we are 
beginning to take some long-term looks and Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings, whether it works in the number of years it was supposed to 
or over a longer run, the nation has decided that there is a certain 
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goal that is worthwhile and whether it takes a little longer or it is 
a little faster, we are going to accomplish budget balancing. 

If we can do that with respect to budgets, why can we not do that 
with respect to Chapter 1? Why can we not say that within a 
period of a certain number of years we are going to have targets 
and over that period of time we will try to reach every single stu- 
dent who is Title I eligible with this program? Let us not just think 
about what we will do over one year or over two years. If we can 
adopt budget-balancing objectives, we ought to be able to adopt 
longer ranged objectives in education and then do our best to meet 
them. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Albert Shanker follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Albert Shanker, President, 
American Fe* oration of Teachers 

H r Chairman and \ eabe r a o f the Committee: I am Albert Shanker, 
President of the American Federation of Teachers, an inter- 
national union o f more than 630,000 members. The AFT represents 
teachers, paraprofessionals and other classified school em- 
ployees, all u f m n c a have a great interest in your deliberations 
on the reauthorization of Chapter I of the Educational Consolida- 
tion and Improvement Act. 

As everyone concerned with public education is aware, a 
major reform movement has swept our school systems. We in the 
AFT have welcomed this renewed interest in educado because we 
believe our schools have been neglected and shortchanged far too 
long. The reform movement has succeeded in generating fresh 
ideas and resources at the state and local level. What has been 
missing from the education reform equation up until now is a 
constructive and vital federal role. Education will always be a 
state and local responsibility, bu* the federal government has a 
major stake in our system of education, and therefore a major 
rolj to play in the educational renewal now underway. 

There have been times in our history when federal leadership 
in education made a significant difference. Prior to 1965, the 
single greatest involvement of the federal government in educa- 
tion came through what was known as the World War II C.I. Bill of 
Rights. 

The C I. Bill of Rights provided educational opportunities 
for millions of veterans who hud served their country. The 
veterans, who took advantage of educational opportunities through 
'he G.I. Bill "hat they would not otherwise have received, went 
on to enrich o'i r national life in every way. It has been esti- 
mated that for every dollar spent on G.I. Bill education bene- 
fits, $14 was returned to the Federal Treasury through the in- 
creased tax collections which resulted from increased earnings. 
This 14 to I ratio, as astounding as it may seem, indicates that 
spending on education is an investment rather than a cost. 

As we approach the 2 I s t Century, it is again time to make an 
investment in education that will not only serve the students 
who oenefit directly from it, but will also benefit our entire 
society. Unless we can utilize the contributions of virtually 
every member of the next generation, our country may cease to 
prosper and for the first time relinquish its leadership role. 
We know that in the years ahead there will be intense competition 
for college graduates oecause the generation coming of age is 
significantly smaller than r'evious generations. The Federal 
government has a major role to play in providing increased educa- 
tional opportunities for all students and especially for those 
students who have traditionally been cut of the collsge boi'nd 
pool. If the Federal government does not fulfill its role, we 
may well be faced with an economy hamstrung due to a shortage of 
qualified people. All of the concerns expressed over American 
"competitiveness" will come to nothing without an educational 
strategy designed to reach students who have previously fallen by 
the way . 

So far the Federal government's major contribution to educa- 
tion reform came in 1983 , when the President issued the landmark 
report, A Nation A t Risk. Since that time, American education 
has undergone an unprecedented examination of its shortcomings. 
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Ue in the A FT feel that scrutiny of American educational prac- 
tices wai overdue. Yet, pointing out shortcomings is not the 
same as helping to solve them. While we applaud President Reagan 
and his Administration for having started the ball rolling, I 
will say that in the almost four years since A_ Nation At Risk was 
issued this Administration has been long on rhetoric and short on 
money. This Administration has become expert at telling ethers 
what needs to be done while denying the Federal resources needed 
to he l^i aulve our educational problems. we note that tne Admin- 
istration's latest 26 percent education budget cut proposal has 
been justified in part by pointing out that an $11 billion educa- 
tion increase is projected from "other sources." We ask that the 
Congress address the issue of a proper Federal educational role, 
since it is cleai that the H dm i n i s t ra t i on will not. 

For the past six years, education has remained in the 
province of the Federal Government only because of bipartisan 
support in the Congress for a continued Federal role in educa- 
tion. We acknowledge the debt that education has to the members 
of this coram i t tee - -R e pu b I i can s and Demo c ra t s who fought to pre- 
sc ve Federal programs at a time when the Administration aggres- 
sively sought ways to reduce or eliminate most education pro- 
grams. H.R. 950 is another example of the bipartisan support 
that makes education such a unique enterprise. I congratulate 
Chairman Hawkins and Representative Coodling for the work they 
ha ve done to bring H.R. 950 before this Committee. 

While some of the pressing issues in education do not lend 
themselves to federal solutions, others, such as assuring access 
to quality education for the disadvantaged, are clearly appro- 
priate for federal assistance. The major federal role, providing 
educational enrichment for the disadvantaged and the handicapped, 
is still unfulfilled. We believe that in the next two years 
Congress should focus its attention on improving programs such as 
Chapter I. The improvements contained in H.R. 950 are steps in 
the right direction. 

The AFT recommends that attention be paid to restoring and 
expanding the Chapter I program, wheh has been hamstrung over the 
past six years by pressures generated by the budget deficit. I 
urge that Chapter I be reauthorized and enhanced. The financial 
support of compensatory education provided by Chapter I is cru- 
cial to our country if we are to meet the challenge., that con- 
front us. Data proves that disadvantaged students who have been 
fortunate enough to attend a Head Start program and a Chapter I 
program do significantly better in school than their peers who 
were not able to participate in these programs. We recommend 
that Chapter I be expanded to create a preschool education pro- 
gram to runction alongside the Head Start program so that every 
child who is educationally at risk will be assured of a good 
start in school We note that H.R. 950 provides an authorization 
to start a preschool program, the so called "even start" pro- 
posal, and we support this beginning, although we would like to 
see more than $25 million authorized to begin this needed 
initiative. 

Chapter I is virtually non-existent at the high school 
level. Resea ch tells us rhat gains made in the Chapter I program 
are partially lost when students go on to high school and lose 
the support Chapter I provides. We therefore support the estab- 
lishment of Chapter I programs at the high school level. A 
phase-in may be required if budgetary restraints so require, but 
within three years we urge a full Chapter I program for high 
scho"* students in need of such a program. We strongly support 
the provision in H.R. 950 that establishes Chapter I in the 
secondary schools. 
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Schoolwide Projects — Concentration Grants 

We recommend tha t schools with 60 percent or more disad- 
vantaged students be allowed to run Chapter I Compensatory Educa- 
tion programs schoolwide. The requirement for 50% matching funds 
from local school districts in order to run a compensatory pro- 
gram schoolwide is too high. We recommend a lower figure and 
support the use of Charter I Concentration Grants for the 
matching funds. The schoolwide approach should be tried; it could 
result in programs that have an economy of scale vhj.pV> psmits z 
more coordinated and comprehensive approach to compensatory edu- 
cation. AFT strongly supports the new Concentration Grants pro- 
gram. Enactment of the new Concentration Grant is one of our 
highest legislative priorities. The AFT also recommends a major 
evaluation of the Chapter I program to help focus compensatory 
education prograns on the strategies that work best. 

In addition to supporting educational enrichment for the 
disadvantaged, the federal role in education for the rest of this 
century must include a greatly expanded and improved research 
function. A small but necessary investment in the research 
capability of the Department of Education is needed to make sure 
that efforts to assist disadvantaged students do not founder 
because of a lack of qualified teachers or a misunderstanding of 
the real problems faced by our school systems. 

We in the AFT are hopeful tnat H.R. 950 with its new pre- 
school and secondary school focus will have a positive effect on 
one of the AFT's greatest concerns, the problem of dropouts. We 
know what happens to the lives of students who do not finish 
school, yet nothing is being done on a national level that would 
help school districts meet their dropout problems icad-on. In 
addition to the new Chapter I provisions, we ask that more re- 
search be done on the dropout issue. Expanding the research 
capability of the Department of Education is a must in the fight 
aga inst dropouts. 

In a similar vein, there is much controversy about teacher 
shortages over the next ten years. Some have offered the opinion 
that there may not be a teacher shortage at all. All tne facts 
available to the AFT indicate that a teacher shortage is im- 
minent. A strengthened federal research effort is needed to make 
sure that education policymakers know what they must do in the 
teacher training area. 

Non-Public S c h o o Is 

The AFT supports the provision in H.R. 950 that authorizes 
$30 million to help pay the costs resulting from the Suprene 
Court's Fe I ton decision. Our union has long supported compensa- 
tory education for needy children who attend non-public schools. 
We realize that the additional costs of providing assistance due 
to F e 1 1 o n are burdensome and should be offset. 

We are pleased to see that H.R. 9 50 does no t contain the 
voucher plan sought by the Administration. Vouchers have a 
surface appeal that disappears when the practical matters of how 
to make a voucher fair and effective are examined. To the AFT, a 
voucher is essentially the same as a Tuition Tax Credit, except 
that in the case of Chapter I. voucb^-3 would undermine a program 
that works. Vouchers are not a method of improving compensatory 
education and we strongly support your decision to keep vouchers 
ou t of H.R . 9 50 . 

The reauthorization of Chapter I *. s crucial to any effective 

strategy for our nation's schools. If our nation is to continue 

its leadership role in the world we must take steps now that will 
maximize the contribution of all our citizens. 
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As I pointed out earlier in this statement, education is an 
inve s tment that pays dividends to our country. Now is che time 
to make sure our investment is adequate to meet the great chal- 
lenges ahead. Education is the key to global competitiveness, 
military strength and domestic prosperity. The 100th Congress 
must reaffirm our nation's long tradition of commitment to educa- 
tion and thereby to our nation's future. H.R. 950 is an im- 
portant step toward fulfilling both the federal commitment to 
education and our nation's needs. The A FT is in the process of 
formulating a full package of recommendations for H.R. 950 and 
for other education programs that must be dealt with in this 
Congreas. We would like to submit them for this hearing record 
at a later date . 

Thank you. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Shanker. The next witness 
is Ms. Pearl Mack, the National Education Association. Ms. Mack, 
we welcome you. 

STATEMENT OF PEARL MACK, HOLMES ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 

HARVEY, IL 

Ms. Mack. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, members of the commit- 
tee, I am Pearl Mack, fourth grade teacher in Harvey, Illinois and 
as such I am extremely pleased to be able to come before you and 
give testimony, having worked with 

Chairman Hawkins. Would you pull the microphone a little 
closer to you, please? 

Ms. Mack. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

Ms. Mack. Having worked in two schools where in fact Chapter 1 
funds were available. In addition, I also serve as an Executive Com- 
mittee member of the National Education Association's 1.8 million 
membership. In that membership, we represent elementary, sec- 
ondary, vocational school teachers, education employees and higher 
education faculty and staff. 

H.G. Wells' admonition, "Civilization is a race between education 
and catastrophe," goes to the very heart of the matter with which 
we must deal. Our nation has the highest standard of living of any 
society in history. But if we ignore the millions of American chil- 
dren whose educational needs are still not met, we set the stage for 
catastrophe. 

Education is the foundation of economic opportunity, social jus- 
tice, national security, growth, and advancement. To secure this 
foundation, we must elevate the weakest, most vulnerable, and the 
most economically deprived among us. One way in which to do this 
is by continuing and expanding the Chapter 1 program. 

The Chapter 1 compensatory education program for disadvan- 
taged students is among the most important and effective educa- 
tion programs devised and supported by the Federal government. 
Successive evaluations have all confirmed that Chapter 1 programs 
contribute significantly to greater academic achievement for its 
participants. Yet, in order to sustain students' academic progress, 
it is essential that we maintain a consistent effort over a long 
period of time. As a partner in the development of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, NEA believes the enactment 
of the Special Education Needs Act of 1987, H.R. 950, is a vital step 
in assuring quality education for America's disadvantaged stu- 
dents. 

The remarkable success of Chapter 1 rests on the fact t hat it ad- 
dresses the very problem that led to low academic achievement, 
deficits in vocabulary and reading readiness, deficits in learning re- 
sources in the home, and limited resources available to schools in 
areas where disadvantaged students live. 

Some districts in economically depressed areas need Federal as- 
sistance to attract and retain excellent education employees. They 
need it in order to acquire and maintain quality education equip- 
ment and materials and to develop curricula that challenge stu- 
dents. 
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My school district is one example of many in Illinois having had 
children who have benefitted from the Chapter 1 program. In par- 
ticular, I would like to cite that one of my former students who is 
an Hispanic student entered six years ago very limited ability in 
English language. Fortunately, we did have an ESL program and 
fortunately we were a school entitled to Chapter 1 funds. That stu- 
dent was able to get the benefit not only of a normal curriculum, 
but the additional help he needed. I keep up with my students. He 
is now in high school feeling very much more secure in the aca- 
demic setting and has gone on to run for student counsel position, 
of which he was very proud to tell me about. This is only one ex- 
ample of over the 26 years that I have been in the district that I 
can cite to you. 

Unfortunately, higher standards are being set with the expecta- 
tion that tnis will lead to remediation for the disadvantaged. But, 
as a practicing classroom teacher, I must tell you that without re- 
sources and mandated commitment to meeting the needs of the dis- 
advantaged, their needs will go unmet. Again, the most prominent 
deficiency of Chapter 1 is the lack of adequate resources to serve 
all eligible students. Even with recent increases in Chapter 1 only 
about one third of the eligible students have access to this program. 

The disadvantaged student population is growing at a rate more 
rapid than the rest of the population. One-fifth of all school-aged 
children are now at or below the poverty line. Students at risk, be- 
cause of economic deprivation, limited language skills, or other ob- 
stacles to educational achievement, are estimated to be at least 30 
percent of all school-aged children today, and they are projected to 
become the majority of our school-age population by the turn of the 
century. 

Without educational intervention, these students at risk face 
lives of despair. Our answer to their needs should be to provide 
funding levels necessary to serve all students who can benefit from 
these programs. Not to limit access by establishing a narrower 
standard of eligibility, as the Administration proposes. 

Congress must provide sufficient resources to maintain Chapter 1 
services at their current level; but Congress should also take imme- 
diate steps to provide the resources such that the educational needs 
of all children eligible for Chapter 1 are met. We believe that as 
long as there are American children who must overcome economic 
deprivation or other educational disadvantages, Chapter 1 should 
be permanently authorized. 

Any voucher proposal would undermine the relationship between 
families and schools by mandating what we perceive a love it or 
leave it" policy for school districts. It would send a message to par- 
ents that the only way you can influence your local school is to 
vote with your feet. There are effective established methods for 
parents to communicate their needs and concerns to schools, and 
we urge their usage. Further, we believe that Federal laws must be 
consistent with the Constitutional separation of church and state, 
and therefore, public funds should be spent for public schools; pri- 
vate funds for private schools. 

Throughout our history, NEA has stood for and advocated educa- 
tional partnerships. We believe that excellence and equity in edu- 
cation will be possible only through a true partnership of Federal, 
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State, and local resources. We believe 'that schools are the most im- 
portant institution in any community, and that schools should be 
involved in communities and communities in the schools. We know 
that America's children are best served through cooperative efforts 
of schools and families. And H.R. 950 speaks to all these ideals. 

Chapter 1 must be provided the necessary resources— both dol- 
lars, people and time, to accomplish its goals to provide assistance 
to disadvantaged students that will help make them successful in 
school as well as in life. It is an educational goal that serves a 
higher goal— taking American forward into the next century and 
beyond. It is a race we cannot afford to lose. It is achievable, Mr. 
Chairman, and that is why we must continue to work together 
until all children cross that finish line. Thank you very much. 

[Prepared statement of Pearl Mack follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Pearl Mack, Holmes Elementary School, Hahvey, IL 
Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

I am Pearl Mack, a fourth-grade teacher in Harvey, Illinois. In addition, I 
serve as an executive committee member of the 1.8 million-member National 
Education Association which represents elementary, secondary, vocational 
school teachers, education employees, and higher education faculty and 
staff. I am pleased, on behalf of our members, to have the opportunity to 
speak with you today about an issue of great Importance to all of us and one 
which Impacts on the future of our nation. This testimony 1s intended to 
supplement testimony provided by NEA at the hearing held before this 
conmlttee In Birmingham, Alabama, as well as written comments NEA provided 
In response to a request by Chairman Hawkins and Representative GoodTmg. 
We are pleased that H.R. 950, the Special Education Needs Act of 1987, 
reflects our mutual commitment to the goals expressed 1n our earlier 
comments. 

H.G. Wells' admonition, "Civilization is a race between education and 
catastrophe/ goes to the very heart of the matter with which we must deal. 
Our nation has the highest standard of living of any society 1n history. We 
are a nation with aspirations fcr continued progress in the future. We have 
not only the vision, but also the resources, the energy, and the creativity 
to make that progress. Yet if we Ignore the millions of American children 
whose educational needs arc still not met, we set the stage for catastrophe. 

Education Is the foundation of economic opportunity, social justice, 
national security, growth, and advancement. In order to sustain the kind of 
opportunity, security, and advancement the American people expect, it 1s 
imperative that we build a strong foundation. To secure this base we must 
elevate the weakest, most vulnerable, and most economically deprived among 
us by continuing and expanding the Chapter 1 program. 

The Chapter 1 compensatory education program for disadvantaged students 1s 
among the most Important and effective education programs devised and 
supported by the federal government. Successive evaluations of the Chapter 
1 program have all confirmed that the special assistance provided to 
economically and educationally disadvantaged students in Chapter 1 
contributes to significantly greater academic achievement for these students 
than would be possible 1n the absence of such assistance. 

According to a National Institute of Education study, Chapter 1 participants 
made achievement gains of from one-half to a full grade higher than would be 
expected in the absence of Chapter 1. More recently, the U.S. Department of 
Education's Oftice of Educational Research and Improvement reported that 
disadvantaged students have displayed significant achievement gains relative 
to the general population since 1965, with the strongest gains among Black 
and Hispanic students and those living in disadvantaged urban areas. OERI 
reported that a trend in declining achievement scores on a variety of tests 
actually began to reverse itself with children who entered school in about 
1968, notably three years after Congress passed the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 

Indeed, since 1965, federal compensatory education programs have not only 
expanded educational opportunities, but they have expanded access to every 
endeavor of the American people. As the authors of the OERI report point 
out, however, it is essential that we maintain a consistent effort over a 
period of years 1n order to sustain students' academic progress. 

As a partner in the development of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 precursor of Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act of 19B1 — NEA believes that the Special Education Needs Act 
of 1987, h.R. 950, is a vitaJ'y important step <n assuring quality education 
for America's disadvantaged children. 

Chapter 1 is the cornerstone of the federal effort to provide quality 
educational opportunity to all American schoolchildren. The remarkable 
success of Chapter 1 rests on the fact that 1t addresses the very problems 
researchers agree lead to low academic achievement. First, disadvantaged 
students arrive at school with learning deficits in vocabulary and reading 
readiness. Improving language skills 1s one of the primary focuses of 
Chapter 1. Second, the learning resources in the homes of disadvantaged 
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students are often Inadequate to support the educational prog-ams of the 
schools and to sustain normal education progress. Chapter 1 helps give 
these students access to materials that will support the learning process. 
Third, disadvantaged students most often live 1n areas where the schools 
lack the programs and resources to overcome these shortcomings Chapter 1 is 
directed to these very schools. 

NFA strongly supports the provisions of H.R. 950 to Improve specific areas 
that require the greatest attention, particularly the new authorizations for 
secondary school programs, pre-school programs, and concentration grants to 
expend additional funds on the neediest local school districts. We also 
support the provision to allow schools with high concentrations of poor 
children to use Chapter 1 funds to elevate the quality of entire school 
systems, although we recommend a lower threshold for triggering this 
flexibility. 

In order to build and maintain educational excellence, school districts m 
economically depressed areas need federal assistance. Attracting and 
retaining excellent education employees, acquiring and maintaining quality 
educational equipment and materials, and developing and renewing curricula 
that challenge students are all important to schoolchildren regardless of 
their backgrounds. 

In recent years, state and local governments have taken a number of steps to 
upgrade the quality of schools as a whole. A major component of this 
education reform effort has been setting higher standards particularly at 
the secondary level. But in the absence of explicit efforts to Improve 
learning among the disadvantaged, some of the general reforms may actually 
create new obstacles. We cannot allow the education reform movement to 
limit our efforts to fully meet the academic and human needs of a growing 
segment of our nation's population. 

Higher standards are being set with the expectation that this will lead to 
remediation for the disadvantaged. But, as a practicing classroom teacher, 
I must tell you that without the resources and mandated commitment to 
meeting the needs of the disadvantaged, their needs will go unmet. 
Unfortunately, the most prominent deficiency of Chapter 1 is the lack of 
adequate resources to serve all eligible students. According to U.S. 
Department of Education figures, about 1 million fewer eligible students 
were served 1n Chapter 1 programs 1n 1985-86 than in 1979-80. Even with 
increases provided for the 1987-88 school year, only about one-third of the 
eligible students have access to Chapter 1 programs. 

The disadvantaged student population 1s growing at a far more rapid rate 
than the rest of the population. As just one indicator, one-fifth of all 
school-aged children are now at or below the poverty line. Students at 
risk, because of economic deprivation, limited language skills, or other 
obstacles to educational achievement, are estimated to be at least 30 
percent of all school -aged children today, and they are projected to become 
the majority of our school -age population by the turn of the century. 

Without educational Intervention, these students at risk face lives of 
despair, without prospects for employment or advancement in any area. 
Research shows that low educational achievement has a high correlation with 
dropout rates, teenage pregnancy, unemployment coupled with underemployment, 
and antisocial behavior, including crime. All of these circumstances carry 
with them tremendous costs to our society, both in terms o' public financing 
of remedial social programs and in terms of our nation's quality of life. 

In the absence of 3 significant investment in education, our nation faces 
the Inevitability high unemployment, low productivity, and a decline 1n 
government revenues at tne same time there is an increase in demand for 
programs to remedy those social needs. 

Our answer to fully meeting the needs of disadvantaged students is not to 
limit access by establishing a narrower standard of eligibility, but to 
expand access by providing funding levels necessary to serve all students 
who can benefit from these programs. Not only must Congress provide 
sufficient resources to maintain Chapter 1 services at their current levels, 
but Congrers should also take immediate steps to provide the resources such 
that the educational needs of a*11 students eligible for Chapter 1 can be 
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met. Me believe the Importance of Chapter 1 dictates that as long as there 
are American children who must overcome economic deprivation or otl.er 
t catlonal disadvantages, Chapter 1 should be permanently authorized. 



Successful Chapter 1 programs depend on coordination and cooperation, and 
NEA supports provisions 1n H.R. 950 for fede^i-icca 1 pa-t^e-sMps to help 
school districts develop and reward quality programs. We are deeply 
concerned that the matching requirements called for 1n the incentive and 
Innovation programs could prohibit the implementation of programs where they 
are most needed. In computing .natching funds, the guidelines should, a<. a 
minimum, take into consideration noncash resources, such as equipment and 
materials. And, 1f required, matching formulas should allow the inclusion 
of other federal funds, such as Chapter ?. 

Local schools «n benefit from the materials, training, and other assistance 
provided by education agencies at other levels. Consequently, we must 
ensure that, as much as possible, state and federal education resources are 
provided directly to local school districts. We believe an appropriate role 
for the states 1s to monitor and provide technical assistance to upgrade 
Chapter 1 programs. But learning takes place in individual classrooms and 
schools, not in state or federal education agencies. Given adequate 
resources and support systems, locally controlled programs are best equipped 
to be accountable and responsive to the students and families they serve. 

NEA applauds the provisions of H.R. 950 that require establishing policies 
for encouraging parental Involvement. In addition, providing parents with 
the knowledge and resources to enrich learning is an excellent strategy for 
sustaining the achievement gains of disadvantaged students. Programs to 
provide parents with appropriate supplemental learning materials create an 
ongoing resource for their children. Empowering parents to assist their 
children Is Important for creating supportive attitudes among parents and 
children about the central place of education 1n their lives. Further, 
Inservlce training for teachers is a vital element in enhancing 
communications and developing closer working relationships between 
practitioners and parents. 

The voucher proposal advanced by the Administration would undermine these 
relationships. The compensatory education certificate proposed by the U.S. 
Department of Education would mandate a "love it or leave it" policy for 
school districts. It would send a message to parents that the only way you 
can influence your local schools is to vote with your feet. There are 
effective, established methods for parents to communicate their needs and 
corcerns to schools, and we urge their usage. We support those institutions 
and strategies that empower famines and communities to improve individual 
programs and Individual schools, as well as whole school districts. 

Further, we believe that federal laws must be consistent with the 
Constitutional separation of church and state, and therefore public funds 
should be spent for public schools; private funds for private schools. 

Throughout our history, NEA has stood for and advocated educational 
partnerships. We believe that excellence and equity in education will be 
possible only through a true partnership of federal, state, and local 
resources. We believe that schools are the most important institution in 
any community, and that schools should be involved in communities and 
communities 1n the schools. We know that America's children are best served 
through cooperative effort* of schools and families. H.R. 950 speaks to all 
of these ideals. 

Chapter 1 must be provided the necessary resources dollars, people, and 
tin* to accomplish Its goal of prcvid-ng ass-st&,ice to Ji sadvaniaged 
students that vMl help make them successful m school and in life. It is 
an educational goal that serves a higher goal taking America forward Into 
the next century and beyond. It is a race, Mr. Ciairman, we cannot afford 
to lose. It is achievable, Mr. Chairman, and that is why we must continue 
to work together until all children cross the finish line. 



Thank you. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Ms. Mack. 

The next witness is Constance Clayton, Superintendent of Phila- 
delphia Public Schools. Ms. Clayton, we welcome you. You and I 
have been talking about this thing for almost two decades, it seems 
to me. It is nice to have you come back to the committee and we 
look forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF CONSTANCE E. CLAYTON, SUPERINTENDENT, 
SCHOOL DISTRICT OF PHILADELPHIA 

Ms. Clayton. My name is Constance Clayton, Superintendent of 
the Philadelphia Public Schools. And I am pleased to testify today 
on behalf of The Council of the Great City Schools. I thank the 
committee and its esteemed Chairman for the opportunity to testi- 
fy today on this crucial piece of Federal legislation, H.R. 950. 

Currently, in its 31st year, The Council of the Great City Schools 
is a national organization comprised of 40 of the nation s largest 
inner-city public school systems. Our leadership is comprised of the 
Superintendent and one Board of Education member from each 
city, making the Council the only education group so constituted 
and the only one whose membership and purpose is solely urban. 

The Council's membership serves about 4.5 million inner-city stu- 
dents, or approximately 11.3 percent of the nation's public school 
enrollment. About 32.3 percent of the nation's black children, 26.8 
percent of Hispanic children and 20.1 percent of the nation's Asian 
children are being educated in our schools. Almost one-third of our 
enrollments are of children residing in families receiving public as- 
sistance, and about 80 percent of our children are eligible for a free 
or reduced price lunch each day. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to devote my testimony this morning 
largely to H.R. 950, The Special Educational Needs Act of 1987, but 
also to several of the other elementary and secondary education 

Erograms that the committee may reauthorize this year. Before I 
egin, however, I would like to take this opportunity to congratu- 
late the Chairman of the Committee, the Honorable Augustus 
Hawkins and the subcommittee's ranking member, the Honorable 
William Goodling, from my own home state of Pennsylvania, for 
the superb job you have done in crafting the legislation before us 
today. At this time, I would also like to give this bill the enthusias- 
tic endorsement of the Council of the Great City Schools. 

The futures of a great number of our inner-city school children 
across this nation will be brighter because of the promise extended 
in this bill. As you know, Mr. Chairman, our urban school systems 
have been fighting an up-hill battle since 1980 to maintain the Fed- 
eral government's financial commitment to our schools and to the 
children we are privileged to serve. This new legislation is the first 
since the reauthorization of Title I in 1978 that the Federal govern- 
ment has sought to exercise the leadership and to provide the sup- 
port that is so essential if we are to ensure efficient, effective and 
achieving schools for all of our children. 

We are particularly pleased to see this new legislation plow new 
ground in the areas of targeting, preschool education, secondary 
school improvement, achievement incentives, accountability, flexi- 
bility, parental involvement, private school programming and other 
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areas. The Council of the Great City Schools submitted an exten- 
sive set of proposals to the Chairman at the beginning of the year. 
We are pleased that you gave so much consideration to our ideas 
and that bo many have been incorporated into the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to highlight several of 
the features of H.R. 950 that we as urban school systems find par- 
ticularly positive and that we would like to see retained through 
the authorization process. 

One: Concentration Grants (Sec. 106). First, we are most gratified 
that H.R. 950 contains an automatic triggering of the Chapter 1 
concentration grants with the next $400 million in appropriations 
to LEAs. These new grants will clearly respond to some of the 
recent national reports showing that Chapter 1 funds are not close- 
ly enough targeted on the neediest areas. 

As the Chairman knows, the current distribution formula sends 
Chapter 1 dollars to nearly every school system in the nation. A 
poor child in a wealthy area of a slate generates as much funding 
as a poor child in a poor district. While poverty among children in 
any locale has devastating effects, the research clearly shows that 
a poor child surrounded predominantly by other poor children has 
far greater academic needs than a poor child surrounded by those 
more fortunate. Low achievement among children is far more en- 
trenched and difficult to reverse when the depth and extent of pov- 
erty is so great and so concentrated. 

The Council's own data suggests that the decline in targeting of 
Chapter 1 funds on the neediest areas may, in part, be due to the 
elimination of concentration grants in fiscal year 1982, the 1982- 
1983 school year. Between fiscal year 1980 when concentration 
grants were funded at only $100 million, in fiscal year 1982, when 
the grants were eliminated, the urban school share of the total 
Part A Federal appropriation dropped from 23.0 percent to 21.5 
percent, an net loss in fiscal year 1982 of $39.1 million, over and 
above the losses felt because of the budget cuts that year. 

The Council of the Great City Schools supports the base portion 
of the current formula because its broadness contributed to the po- 
litical support the program enjoys and because poor children every- 
where deserve assistance. We would, therefore, resist attempts to 
tamper with it even if the proposals for change in the base formula 
worked to our fiscal advantage. Conversely, we believe additional 
funding to concentration grant-eligible districts (nearly half of the 
LEAs in this nation) does not work to the disadvantage of non-eligi- 
ble districts but rather helps protect funding for all by protecting 
the program from charges of ill-targeting. 

Two: School-Wide Projects (Sec. 115). We favor the proposed 
changes in the school-wide projects provision of Chapter 1. While 
the Council would like to see eligibility be dropped from 75 percent 
to 60 percent, we are particularly happy about the deletion of the 
matching provision and the new accountability requirements. 

In general, the matching requirement did not bring new monies 
into the schools but acted instead as a disincentive to setting up 
school-wide efforts. The new accountability section should, on the 
other hand, act both as an incentive to greater achievement and as 
a protection against possible dilution of funds. This latter point is 
important in considering the lowering of the 75 percent threshold, 
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for if children in an eligible school-wide projects site are outper- 
forming their Chapter 1 counterparts in non school-wide sites, then 
it would seem to make little difference that the money had gone 
for school improvement rather than for student improvement. In 
addition to having to achieve better than the average to stay eligi- 
ble, this new accountability provision may serve as a test of the ef- 
ficacy of school-wide improvement approaches. The Council strong- 
ly supports this new provision. 

Three: Innovation Projects (Sec. 111b). The Council is very much 
in favor of the new provision to permit a LEA to use (with SEA 
approval) up to 5 percent of their allocations for innovative projec- 
tives. The possibility of using these funds for incentives for achieve- 
ment is particularly attractive and has the potential of both stimu- 
lating progress and sustaining the efforts, the effects of the pro- 
gram for otherwise ineligible children. The new provision has the 
advantages of addressing the criticism that the program fails to 
provide incentives for success and of generating renewed enthusi- 
asm for experimentation in a program whose regulatory con- 
straints sometimes dampen innovation. In general, the Council is 
pleased to see in this bill both new accountability and new flexibil- 
ity in operations. 

Four: Private School Participation (Sec. 117d). The council be- 
lieves that the bill's new provision authorizing $30.0 million for 
capital expenses to improve access to services for private school 
children is a positive step in solving the problems arising from the 
Supreme Court's decision in the case of Aquilar v. Felton. We are 
hopeful that the provision will help ease the financial strain caused 
by our attempts to serve private schc ol children in a constitutional- 
ly correct manner. Serving these children has been expensive, 
indeed. In our own City of Philadelphia, for instance, we serve ap- 
proximately 9,828 Chapter 1 private school children at 54 schools 
prior to the Court's decision. The State of Pennsylvania granted 
the Philadelphia schools a ono year delay in providing off-premises 
services last year. To serve just 5,000 such children this year at 49 
sites, we spent about $36,840 a van for 65 vans and we include the 
cost of security, telephone, gas and drivers. We have spent $3.6 mil- 
lion. 

Five- State Regulations (Section 191). The Council is also pleased 
with the new provision of the law requiring that the state regula- 
tions of the Chapter 1 program be reviewed first by a committee 
comprised mostly of local school repiesentatives. While the Federal 
government has generally attempted to ease regulations over the 
last few years, state agencies have not. We are not opposed to this 
burden, per se, except that many of these regulations are not only 
inconsistent from one state to another, but are often at odds with 
Federal law and Congressional intent. 

Some state regulations ban Chapter 1 services at certain grade 
levels or mandate certain delivery systems well beyond the current 
law. H.R. 950 would not necessarily solve the problem of regulatory 
inconsistency from one state to another, but would be helpful 
within each state in ensuring that the regulations meet Congres- 
sional intent. 

At a later date, Mr. Chairman, I, as Superintendent of the Phila- 
delphia Public Schools, will be submitting a set of proposals to Con- 
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gress to deregulate Chapter 1 on a broader scale in areas of highly 
concentrated poverty More so than dollars; little works as well as 
an incentive to school systems as flexibility in programming. Our 
proposals will use this flexibility in programming and administra- 
tion as an incentive or reward for school achievement. 

Six: Preschool and Secondary School Services (Parts B and C). 
The Council is pleased to see the committee propose expanding 
Chapter 1 services for preschool and secondary school youth. Our 
initial hope was that Congress would authorize considerably more 
spending in each area but we are pleased that this committee is 
laying the groundwork for the level of commitment that is needed. 
Mr. Chairman, I can strongly attest to the benefits that early child- 
hood intervention preschool education and early parental involve- 
ment has in a chi'd's learning. The Philadelphia school system op- 
erates one of the largest early childhood intervention programs in 
the nation. The children from these programs enter the first grade 
in better health and with stronger reading readiness than other 
such children. We also find greater parental participation. I am 
very pleased with our successes in this effort and would be pleased 
to share with the committee our program description and evalua- 
tion results. 

In addition, we are pleased with the secondary schools compo- 
nent of H.R. 950. Not only is the funding level of the base Chapter 
1 program not large enough to expand much into the middle and 
high schools, but the veiy functioning and scheduling of most high 
schools do not leid themselves to Chapter 1. At this point, I would 
like to voice two concerns about the authorization, both of which 
are related. Because the program will likely be administered 
through SEA Chapter 1 departments, we are likely to see Chapter 
1-type constra nts that are more appropriate in the elementary 
grades and we are likely to see restrictions on the kind of services 
that secondary school students need, for example, non-instructional 
services: counseling, social workers, and support to keep young 
people in school. 

In general, however, this well-targeted secondary schools compo- 
nent of the bill appears to be a step in the right direction. Our high 
schools, particularly in our inner-cities, are in tremendous need of 
support and improvement. 

Number 7 of the provisions: Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would 
briefly like to highlight items that are not in H.R. 950 and should 
continue not to be. First and foremost, we are pleased that the bill 
does not contain vouchers or certificates of any form. Secondly, we 
are pleased that the bill does not contain any expansion of state 
regulations, administration or technical assistance. We see no evi- 
dence that such expansion is needed. Finally, we are pleased that 
the bill does not contain requirement for individualized education 
plans. The cost of such plans would come directly from direct serv- 
ices to our children. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also like to take this opportunity to ad- 
dress four related matters currently outside the purview of H.R. 
950. The first is the Magnet Schools Assistance Act. While my own 
district does not have one of the grants under this program, we 
have reapplied for what all of my school colleague: describe in 
nothing but glowing terms. We would like to thank Congressman 
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Dale Kildee for his advocacy on behalf of this program and for his 
leadership in sponsoring an expanded and improved version of the 
program and hope the committee will build his bill into the overall 
authorization package. 

Secondly, we would like to thank Congressman Charles Hayes 
for his advocacy and leadership in sponsoring the School Dropout 
Demonstration Act. This legislation is important on two fronts: it 
will allow LEAs to deliver the types of services that it may be 
unable to under the secondary schools component of the current 
H.R. 950, and it will provide national demonstrations for programs 
that might later be implemented with H.R. 950. We are hopeful 
t\ at Mr. Hayes' legislation or salient components of it might be in- 
corporated into H.R. 950 or preferably that the bill will be passed 
separately. 

Third, Mr. Chairman, I would like to call your attention to a 
problem that has existed for two years and requires committee 
action. When Congress passed the Carl Perkins Vocational Educa- 
tion Act in 1984, it included a matching requirement that was to- 
tally unworkable. The committee attempted to correct the problem 
in technical amendments passed in 1985. Unfortunately, both the 
Department of Education and the state agencies have ignored the 
technical corrections. The result is that many of our schools contin- 
ue to lose millions of dollars in vocational fun^s for the disadvan- 
taged. We urge the committee to revisit the issue during the reau- 
thorization process, even though that law is not scheduled for re- 
newal. 

Fourth, I would like to urge the committee to examine the issue 
of teacher training and recruitment during the reauthorization 
process. Most of our big city school systems will experience major 
shortages of teachers in the near future. Not only must teacher 
pay be increased to attract quality teachers, but their professional 
standing must be enhanced as well. The Council has submitted a 
set of proposals to Congress on teacher professional development 
and minority teacher recruitment that we hope will stimulate addi- 
tional debates and action on the issue. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to conclude my testimony by thank- 
ng you and Mr. Goodling for the superb job you have done on *his 
legislation. The Council has included a listing of technical changes 
it would like to see considered. And we will be prepared to respond 
to any questions you may wish to raise. Thank you very much. 

[Recommendations for technical changes in H.R. 950 submitted 
by Constance Clayton follow:] 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR TECHNICAL CHANGES IN H.R. 9 

Submitted by 
The Council cf the Great City Schools 



1. Amend Section 105 by incorporating Section 106 (b) and 106 
<d) into basic Chapter I distribution formula. Delete language 
in 106 (a) relating to purposes of concentration grants and 106 
(c) relating to payments and use of funds. 

The purpose of this technical amendment would be to increase 
the overall targeting of Chapter I fa«*s by removing the 
distinction in the Act between base funding and concentration 
funds. The amendment would not change the way funds are 
distributed under H.R. 950 bjt would clarify Congressional 
intent to target funds more closely on needy children as an 
integral part of the bill. 

2. Amend Section 111 (c) , line 7, by adding the following new 
sentence: "Funds wit't-n the percentage limitations of Section 
173 (b) shall not be considered for the purpose of this subsec- 
tion." 

The purpose of this technical amendment would be to clarify 
that only those funds in excess of the carryover limitations 
specified by Sec. 173 (b) could be reallocated by the SEA for 
program improvement and technical assistance. The present 
language is somewhat unclear on this point. 

3. Amend Section 112 (b) (3), lines 4 and 5, by deleting the 
words "frequent and regular." 

The purpose of this amendment is to delete ambiguous termi- 
nology in the Act that may invite excessive state regulatory 
activity, not to undermine the positive intent of the para- 
graph itself. This new language in Chapter I is a much 
needed Congressional call to coordinate the curricula of 
Chapter I with that of the regular instructional program. 

4. Amend Section lie (b) (5), line 9, delete all after the word 
"for" and insert in lieu there f "two additional fiscal years 
even though it does not otherwise qualify." 

The purpose of this amendment is to grandfather served 
schools for two rather than a single year and to ensure that 
because of the reference to "two preceding fiscal years" that 
a school is not deleted for one year while waiting to return 
to eligibility. 

5. Amend Section 113 (c) (2), line 16, by deleting the sentence 
beginning with "Any funds" and ending with "under Section 114." 

The purpose of this amendment is not to be able to serve 
clearly ineligible children but for the purposes of this 
subsection it is not clear what an eligible grandfathered 
child is. The Act may need to be clarified to state whether 
children must continue to be below the 50th percentile to be 
grandfathered or could be over it. 

6. Amend Section 114 (f ) , lines 12 to 15, by deleting the clause 
beginning with "and who*' and ending with "educationally deprived." 

The purpose of this amendment is similar to the previous one. 
For purposes of grandfathering of individual children, the 
Act is unclear as to whether students previously served and 
now over the 50th percentile in one or more subjects are 
eligible for services. It is also unclear whether the 
subiect in which the child is over the 50th percentile must 
match the Chapter I subject being offered for purposes of 
grandfathering . 
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7. Amend Section 115 (a), line 6, by deleting "*>5 percent" and 
inserting in lieu thereof "60 >.*rcent. H 

The purpose of this amendment is to make eligible for school- 
wide projects more schools. The Council is in the process of 
gathering data about the exact impact of this proposed 
change , but preliminary data indicate that the proposal would 
not significantly dilute funding of Chapter I. At the 
current 75 percent level, many schools in poor cities with 
longOstanding desegregation orders are ineligible because 
poverty is spread so uniformly across the city but not 
necessarily at a level as high as that in current law. The 
Council believes that the bill's accountability clause 
ensures the success of those school-wide efforts. 

8. Amend Section 116 (b) (1) by deleting paragraph and inserting 
in lieu therefore "(1) to inform parents of participating chil- 
dren of the programs under this Chapter, of the reasons for 
participation by his or her child in such programs, and of the 
specific instructional objectives and methods of the program." 

The purpose of this amendment is to avoid role making by 
state departments of education that might lead to administra- 
tively cumbersome and costly individual education plant.. The 
Council also proposes tD change the reference from "every 
parent" to "jarents" to preclude any requirement from having 
to contact or locate absentee parents. The qeneral tone of 
the paragraph is positive, however, and should be retained. 

9. Amend Section 116 (b) (2), line 22, by deleting the words 
"every parent" and inserting in lieu thereof the word "parents." 

The purpose of this amendment is similar to the previous one 
and is meant to preclude any requirement to locate absentee 
parents who may no longer live together and who may live in 
other locales. All other similar reference should be changed. 

10. Amend Section 116 fc) , lines 12 to 14, by deleting the 
sentence beginning with the words "local educational agencies" 
and ending with the words "under this chapter." 

The purpose of this amendment is to delete ambiguous termi- 
nology that may be subjected to conflicting interpretations 
in the future. Unless Congress is prepared to indicate 
exactly what the responsibilities of parents are under this 
chapter, than the reference should be strickened. 

11. Amend Section 116 (c) (4), lines 5 to 7, by deleting the 
clause beginning with the words "expenditures associated" and 
ending with the words "training sessions." 

The purpose of this amendment is to eliminate the overt 
reference to expenditures for parent travel that might serve 
to dilute programmatic expenditures for children. The 
language is ambiguous as to the type, frequency and distal e 
of travel for such traininq. 

12. Amend Section 118 by deleting paragraph 118 (c) (3) and 
renumbering subsequent paragraphs. 

The purpose of this amendment is to avoid encouraging SEAt 
from requiring the submission of comparability reports by the 
LEAs. This paragraph would be a new requirement in the law 
and would appear to be unnecessary if an LEA had filed the 
assurances required by paragraph (2) . The Council would 
prefer to assume that LEAs are in compliance with the assur- 
ances they have made than to presume they are not. An SEA in 
the Department of Education should be required to prove that 
an LEA is noncomparable rather than requiring that an LEA 
prove that it is. Nothing in our proposal would preclude the 
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federal or state government from conducting an audit of the 
program in this area. 

13. Amend Section 119 (a) and 119 (b) , lines 22 and 12 respec- 
tively, by deleting the words "in accordance with national 
standards," and insert in lieu thereof: "in accordance with 
commonly accepted practices." Also amend Section 125 by deleting 
subsection (a) and relettering subsequent subsection. 

The purpose of this amendment is to avoid the development and 
requirement by The Department of Education of a single model 
or instead of ev&luation of the Chapter I program. While 
educational researchers agree on methods of competent evalua- 
tion, they do not necessarily follow a single model. When a 
similar requirement existed in the law prior to 1981, it 
caused enormous administrative problems and research debate 
about the adequacy and validity of the model itself. The 
Council encourages and its: members conduct good evaluations. 
The law should not contain references that might dismantle 
what they do. 

14. Am end Section 181 (c) , line 4, by deleting the period and 
in«"" .ng at the end of the sentence the words "before being 

\ ~i isned in the Fedexal Register ." 

The purpose of this amendment is to allow the regional panels 
o- administrators to help shape the regulations prior to 
their being published in the Federal Register . Often, school 
personnel do not have an adequate opportunity to craft 
workable regulations before a nearly finalized set is pub- 
lished. At that point, needed changer in the regulations are 
harder to secure and are often left solely at the discretion 
of Department officials. If Congress or the Department is 
concerned about a resulting delay in publishing draft regula- 
tions, they should recall the several year delay following 
the 1978 reauthorization without such a provision. 

15. Amend Section 182 (b) (1), line 18, by deleting the woids " 
and 10 percent of such funds the Fiscal year 1991." Also amend 
Section 182 (b) (2), line 15, by deleting the words "one-time. " 

The purpose of this amendment is to cap allowable carryover 
at 15 percent rather than 10 percent. The Council is very 
much in favor of setting a ceiling on allowable carryovers, 
but proposes this change in the legislation to bring the 
percentage in line with current hold-harmless levels in the 
law. We have also proposed deleting the "one-time" reference 
in the waiver clause, it is unclear whether this one-time 
waiver could be applied each year, each authorization cycle 
or forever. LEAs often have unanticipated carryovers if, for 
instance, there is a teacher strike and salaries are not paid 
out on a normal cycle. The Council recor.anends therefore that 
the waiver be open-ended as to the number of times it could 
be used. 

16. Amend Section 138, line 5 by deleting the word "$25,000,000" 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word "100,000,000." 

The purpose of this amendment is to increase the authorized 
spending level of th* preschool "Evenstart" portion of the 
bill from $25.0 million to $100,00 million. Under th* 
present authorization level, it would be very difficult for 
any state to garner much more than about $450,000. The 
promise that this program holds and the problems it is 
attempting to address are significantly greater than what can 
be accomplished with $25.0 million. Even with open-ended 
"such sums" language for the out-years from initial year'*- 
authorization often signals to the appropriations committee 
the level of need that the authorizing committee believes is 
in evidence. 
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17. Anend Section 143 by deleting paragraph 143 (b) . 

The purpose of this amendment i© to lift the restriction that 
nor more than 25 percent of the secondary school funds can be 
ased for non-instructional services. The Council believes 
that this limitation is overly restrictive, particularly in 
LEAs that currently use Chapter I and/or state compensatory 
education funds at the secondary school level. Those pro- 
grams are usually instructional nature, and what is needed 
more for secondary school improvement may be such non- 
instructional services as counseling. 

18. Amend Section 114 (c) , line 10, after the word "chapter," 
and before the word "may" insert the following new clause: or who 
are transferred for purposes of desegregation to a school atten- 
dance area or school not receiving funds under this Chapter in 
the following year." 

The purpose of this amendment is to permit continued eligi- 
bility for services under the program for a student who is 
transferred for purposes of desegregation only from one 
school to another between school years and who would other- 
wise be ineligible because the transfer did not take place in 
the "same school year." 
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Chairman Hawkins. The next witness is Mr. Harold Fischer. Mr. 
Fischer, we welcome you. 

STATEMENT OF E. HAROLD FISCHER, CHAIRMAN OF THE TIPPAH 
COUNTY SCHOOL BOARD IN THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DIS- 
TRICT OF MISSISSIPPI 

Mr. Fischer. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I have prepared a state- 
ment. I will summarize 

Chairman Hawkins. Without objection the prepared statement 
as well as the other statements will be entered in the record in 
their entirety. 

Mr. Fischer. I am Harold Fischer, Chairman of the Tippah 
County School Board located in the First Congressional District in 
Mississippi. I am also a member of the Board of Directors of the 
National School Boards Association. And, as you know, the Nation- 
al School Boards Association is the only major educational organi- 
zation representing local school board members, who have the re- 
sponsibility of governing the nation's public schools. There are ap- 
proximately 95,000 members of our association and these people, in 
turn, are responsible for the education of more than 95 percent of 
all of the children in the public schools of our nation. 

The NSBA greatly appreciates the subcommittee's invitation for 
our testimony on the reauthorization of Chapter 1 program, includ- 
ing the impact on the thousands of rural school districts like 
Tippah County whose students benefit from Chapter 1. 

Using the example of Tippah County, which I represent, I would 
like to demonstrate to the subcommittee the enormously high 
value of Chapter 1 for services for rural school districts. 

Tippah County is in the northeastern part of the State of Missis- 
sippi We are in the last county that borders the State of Tennes- 
see. The county contains six communities, the largest of which is 
our county seat, Ripley. Mississippi. And its population is 6,000. 
The county once grew c -ton, primarily; but, now, our crops are soy 
beans and corn. There is very little industry in the county. And the 
Tippah County school district consists of two consolidated districts, 
the North Tippah District with 1,458 students and the South 
Tippah District which has an enrollment of 2,677 students. About 
19 percent of the students in our county are minorities. However, 
both areas have a very high proportion of students from low 
income background. In North Tippah, 67 percent of the students 
are from low income background. And in South Tippah, 54 percent 
are from low income background. 

Because of the lack of broad local tax base, the state pays 66 per- 
cent of the cost of education in our county. And, as a matter of 
fact, the Federal government actually contributes more than the 
local government: 19 percent as opposed to 14 percent of the dis- 
trict. The combined average per pupil expenditure for Tippah 
County is $2,177, which is less than two-thirds of the national aver- 
age of $3,449. The average Chapter 1 per pupil expenditure is $631 
or 29 percent of the total per pupil expenditure in our district. 

Clearly, for the disadvantaged children of Tippah County, the 
Chapter 1 program represents a major enhancement of the quality 
of education that otherwise would not be available to them at all. 
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According to our local evaluation test results, which we had from 
last year, the children who participated in the program are able to 
make steady progress out of the lowest quartile of achievement 
scores. Last year, our Chapter 1 students showed growth in reading 
scores of between one and thirteen NCE units, depending on the 
grade level. 

However, despite the great advantages that they have, I must 
say to you the sad fact is that the program has been severely cut 
back since 1980. Where previously Tippah County's Chapter 1 pro- 
gram had 22 teachers and 5 aides, at the present time, we have 12 
teachers and no aides at all. The district has had to phase out the 
tutorial reading components of the program and much of the reme- 
dial math program even though students showed gains as high as 
36 NCE units last year in our remaining math classes. We can not 
provide a pull-out reading program at only four grade levels: 
grades 1-4 in South Tippah and 7 and 8 in North Tippah. 

The decline in the program is the result of a number of factors: 
the change in the data base from 1970 to 1980 census figures; the 
cuts and freezes in Chapter 1 funds; and much-needed increases in 
teacher salaries. North Tippah County alone has seen a 17 percent 
decrease in Chapter 1 funds just since 1984. 

The experience of Tippah County makes it clear that as Congress 
considers new programs under Chapter 1, it should be mindful that 
the current program in many districts has been severely under- 
funded. In fact, at present Tippah County can serve only 23 percent 
of the eligible disadvantaged students in our district. The opportu- 
nity to serve more students at the preschool or secondary level will 
be meaningless unless significant additional funding can be provid- 
ed for the basic school-age program. 

The NSBA would like to compliment Congressmen Hawkins and 
Goodling for the introduction of H.R. 950, the Special Educational 
Needs Act of 1987, as a major vehicle for reauthorization of Chap- 
ter 1. I have severed comments from the point of view of rural dis- 
tricts like our county, the Tippah County districts. 

On the concentration factor, of course, it would significantly 
effect us and would help us greatly because we exceed the 20 per 
cent. We have in excess of 60 percent of our students in the low 
income category. 

A separate secondary grant program would help our district pre- 
vent dropouts, a nugor concern in our state, which is one of the pri- 
mary issues in our State Board of Education at the present time 
because over 36 percent of our students entering kindergarten this 
year will never graduate from h%h school. We would use the funds 
to initiate a program of early identification, monitoring of potential 
dropouts, provide special tutorial services and parental counseling 
for these students and award incentives for achievements. Howev- 
er, I am concerned about the fact that our small school district, 
like many others who have substantial need, may not be able to 
provide the sophistication and the grantsmanship that would make 
it possible for them to participate in the program. 

The Even Start program proposed in Part B would also be very 
helpful for both parents and children in our district. However, it 
would certainly be difficult for us to meet the increasing match re- 
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quirements over four years from either local or Chapter 1 Part A 
funds. 

Since the Even Start program focuses on parent training pro- 
grams, efforts to expand our services for preschool children would 
have to come from our basic Chapter 1 grant .Vs important as pre- 
school programs are and as much as they are need, I must say to 
you that it would certainly effect our total program because we es- 
timate that 100 preschool children would easily cost $400,000 and 
our present allocation is $324,939. 

Parental involvement is always desirable, but in rural areas like 
Tippah County, it is very difficult to achieve. We hold annual meet- 
ings. We have open houses, but we are successful in reaching and 
involving a limited number of the parents. Our very best source is 
the telephone call. Congress should be hesitant to set standards of 
parental participation in Chapter 1 that are unrealistic and cer- 
tainly costly without some specific funding for these particular pro- 
grams. 

The new school-wide project option would be attractive to us, but 
we ask that you consider reducing eligibility to the 60 percent 
range to qualify more of our schools in need. 

The innovation projects are also a worthwhile component of H.R. 
950. However, I am doubtful that we need ad requirement of spe- 
cial state approval to spend 5 percent of our grant allotment for 
teacher training or parental involvement activities in light of the 
fact that the local district must match the money and it could cer- 
tainly become cumbersome administratively. And in Tippah 
County, this amounts to only $16,500, and would certainly require 
a great deal of administrative work. 

The bill contains increased accountability and new reporting re- 
quirements which can produce positive results. But the increased 
evaluation and performance standards could also destine small dis- 
tricts like mine for failure if federal resources are not adequate or 
if they are diverted to more non-instructional activities. 

A more detailed set of NSBA's comments and policy questions 
are contained in the statement, which you have; but let me just say 
that we have some questions on the private school children, reallo- 
cations for state technical assistance, the two year limit on student 
eligibility and school board membership on review panel. 

Over 20 years of positive experience at the local level has con- 
vinced school board members that the Chapter 1 program is an ef- 
fective way to address the needs of educationally disadvantaged 
students. The program has compiled a solid record of success, of im- 
proving achievement through a variety of supplemental remedial 
strategies in many of the school districts across the country. And it 
has certainly been very beneficial to our rural area. 

Unfortunately, the demographic facts of life of our school chil- 
dren show that the resources of the current Chapter 1 program are 
being outstripped. For example, in September of 1986 14 percent 
are the children of teenage mothers; 15 percent are immigrants 
without English language skills, 25 percent are from families living 
in poverty; 40 percent will live in a broken home before they reach 
18; and one-quarter will not finish high school at all. If the Chapter 
1 program is to succeed in addressing these problems, the NSBA 
feels Congress must make a larger commitment to a comprehensive 
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and well-funded effort. I want to thank you again for the opportu- 
nity for us to give testimony on the reauthorization of this Chapter 
1 program which will benefit thousands of districts and ultimately 
will make a significant difference in the lives of the children we 
serve. 

[Information submitted by E. Harold Fischer follows:] 
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Chapter 1 Testimony 



TIPPAH COUNTY MISSISSIPPI ENROLLMENT 
AND PER PUPIL COSTS 



NORTH 
TIPPaH 



SOUTH 
TIPPAH 



Enrollment 


1,458 


2,677 


A, 135 


Eligible for 
Chapter 1 


802 


1,442 


2,244 


Chapter 1 
Participants* 


188 


327 


515 


Z Eligible Served 


23Z 


23Z 


23Z 


Z Low Income 


67Z 


54Z 





Per Pupil 
Expenditures 

(1985-86 



S 2,596 



S 1,757 



S 2,177 



Federal 



$ 597 
(23. OZ) 



S 246 
(14. OZ) 



$ 422 
(19. 4Z) 



$ 1,609 

(62. OZ) 



$ 1,274 

(72. 5Z) 



$ 1,442 

(66.21) 



S 389 
(15. OZ) 



S 237 
(13<5Z) 



$ 313 
(14.41) 



Chapter 1 
Grant 



$ 114,351 



$ 210,588 



$ 324,939 



Chapter 1 
»er Pupil 
Expenditure 

Chapter • aa Z 

of To-al Per Pupil 



$ 608 



23Z 



371 



$ 631 



29Z 



* Unduplicated count. Some children receive only math, only reading and some 
receive both. 
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APPENDIX 

QUESTIOMS AND RECOMMENDATIONS iAISED BY H.K. 950 
A, Cene^l Policy Iasuea 

^re "School Serricea . The declaration of policy (page 5, line 5)* Section 
HI, which determines the 'ise of funds (page 21, line 20), Sec. 114 which 
decribes eligible children (page 29, line 15) as well as the new Part B Even 
Start program (page 55) makes it clear that pre-school activities are both 
authorized and encouraged. Huwever, since tb re ia no separate funding 
mechanism for providing pre-school servUea, such funding would be derived 
from those basic grant fm.ds th*.t would otherwise be utilized for school-age 
cl ildren. Given that school districts have a state constitutional mission to 
educate school-age children, and, given that all corts of enrolling pre-school 
childrtn are "excess costs" (with no state ADA ,ontributi we question 
whether the bill, without a strong funding commitment, will result li making 
major strides in pre-school progt amming. 

NSBA recommends the establishment of a separate line-item with & separate 
child count for pre-school children (comparable to the manner in which the 
$200 million which pre-school 3-4 year old program was structured under P.L. 
94-142). 



Page and line references are to the draft bill. 
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2. Secondary School Scnricmm . The declaration of policy (page 5, line 5) 
Section 111, which determines the use of funds (page 21, line 20), Section 114 
which describes eligible children (page 29, line 12), as well as the new Part 
C Secondary Improvement and Dropout Prevention programs (page 62) strongly 
encourage the extension of compensatory services to the secondary level. Yet, 
the mechaniam selected is a $100 million authorization for FY 1988 (page 69, 
line 1) of competitive project grants (page 69, line 19). Even with "such 
sums as necessary" driving the authorization after the first year, we question 
whether a $100 million authorization establishes an intital program base which 
will fall far short of the funding levels that will be needed — even in the 
last year of the authorization cycle, which is the 1993-94 school year. 
Further, by utilizing competitive grants, the concept of the program is being 
faahioned as one that a) funds projects — not maintenance support (like the 
basic grant program) and b) can only assist school districts which can afford 
the best grant writing teams. 

NSBA recommends that a comprehensive program be established with a $250 
million authorization for FY 1988 - with the funds to be distributed on a 
local formula maintenance basis. 

3, Concentration Grants . Section 106 (page 17, line ) and Section 142 (d) 
(page 63, line 14) respectively commit 1) the first $400 million of ea.h 
year's appropriations (if it is in excess of the FY 1987 appropri* lions) and 
2) the entirety of the secondary program to local school districts with high 
concentrations of disadvantaged students. As a matter of geieral principle, 
special targeting of a portion of compensatory education funding Is 
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supportable. However, we reserve judgement on the precise formula set forth 
in the bill until data is available profiling: a) which county and local 
school districts are fully eligible; b) which local school districts are only 
partially eligible; and c) which county and local school district areas are 
not eligible at all. We question why the bill apparently excludes from 
eligiblity school districts which may meet the concentation grant test, but 
are denied funding because they are located In a larger county area which does 
not meet the test. 

NSBA recommends that data be developed. 

4. Mom-Public School*. Subsection 117(d) (page 44) establishes a separate 
$30 million authorization of appropriations for capital improvements to local 
educational agencies when "without such funds, services to private school 
children have been reduced or would be reduced or adversely effected" (page 
45, line 7). 

It is unclear whether the intent of this provision is to award grants and 
authorize funding uses which "hold harmless" both public and private school 
services — or whether the provision intends solely to offset reduction in 
services to private school children. 

While we understand and seek solutions to the capital costs resulting from 
compliance with Agul lar v. Felton. if the purpose is solely to offset service 
reductions in private schools, we would vigorously question the creation of 
that separate line-item because: 1) it violates the equitable participation 
concept; 2) it violates, in total character, the non-public school compromise 
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which was necessary to originally enact ESEA; and 3) it establishes divisive 
precedent by encouraging categorical aid for non-public education of a larger 
magnitude in t» and other programs in future years. 

NSBA strongly recommends that this provision be reconsidered. 

5- Centralisation of Programming . Program accountability is assured by a 
combination of provisions to: l) conduct annual local evaluations (page 53, 
line 16); 2) transmital of u .al reports to the state (page 53, line 25); 3) 
conduct state evaluations (including jtate development of local data 
collection (page 54, lines 14, 17); 4) provide state technical assistance for 
schools which fall to maintain performance (page 55, line 5); 5) use of 
federally developed local policy manuals (including federal operational 
policies and monitoring instrumenta) (page 93, line 19); 6) establishment of 
federal technical assistance centers (page 96, line 9); and 7) increased 
federal oversight over state enLOrcement and local compliance (pago 93, line 
3). Each of these provisions can increase the accountability of Chapter I — 
which has and continues to be a verifiably successful program. Our question 
is whether, taken together, the above provisions carry unintended potential 
for either I) over burdensome paperwork and/or 2) stifling of local initiative 
and risk-taking. 

NSBA recommends that the intent aud necessity of each of these provisions be 
considered as well as the overall impact. Further, we recommend that a 
mechanism be established in the law to: l) "measure" increased administration 
and paperwork; 2) determine dysfunctional impacts on local initiative; and 3) 
provide Congressional review of tha aforegoing. 
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1- Ichool-Wide Reject. . Section 115 modifies program elements which define 
school wide projects 'page 32, line 5), but reteins a threshold test thst st 
least 75 percent of the children must be from low-income households in the 
first year. We question the rigidity of this tnreshhold in terms of denying 
participation to worthy projects in sttendance areas thst are in the 60-75 
percent range of low-income. 

NSBA recommends that a more flexible standard be considered. 

2 ' *"* Te<Jmic * 1 l«Iloc*tion Formula. Subsection 111(c) 

(page 23, line 16) permits ,tste educational agencies to use funds reallocated 
under section 173 (b) (page 85, line 10) f or program improvement and technical 
to local educational agencies (page 23, line 16 and page 86, line 9). Under 
current law, reallocated funds are redistributed to local agencies on the 
basis of need; wher,as under H.R. 950 the state can hold the ,oney f or state 
needs. We question the merits ot the proposed cnsnge (which does not use 
"new" money; but takes funds previously committed to the "newest" of school 
districts), because 1) the amount of state funding is tied to the happenstance 
of the reellocation formula, not need, and 2) the f nding oechan'un itself i. 
not subject to any limit. 

NSBA recommends thst the existing reallocation mechanism be continued, thereby 
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asauring that maximum funds are allocated for local services. If local school 
districts seek technical assistance from the state or any other source, such 
assistance should be an item of expenditure from the basic grant program. 
Likewi <- the atate should be precluded from divesting what are essentially 
federal formula funds appropriated for local purposes to other then local 
programs • 

3. Parental Participation . Section 116 (page 36, line 23) includes a variety 
of discretionsry sctivities for parental participation (page 39, line 4), as 
well ss the following three mandstory activities (page 38, line 10): 1) 
written policiea for parent participation 2) an annual general meeting; and 3) 
individ'.al conferences with "every" psrent - as practicable). The goal of 
parent involvement is to inform "every" parent (psge 37, line 1), train 
"every" parent to the maximum practicable and give parents a "feeling" of 
partnership. In fully supporting principle of parental involvement, we 
question the limit end procedures that schcol dist ,cts would be required to 
follow to provide (ss practicable, for the active participation of every 
parent and so in s ranner that aasc*e<i a "feeling" of partnership. 

NSBA recommends thst a number of limits be considered, such as, the 
participation of at least one parent or guardian — rather than every parent, 
as well as reasonable efforts to notify parents. Further, we recommend that 
parent conferencea vhich are conducted to meet the purposes of this bill be 
allowed to be incorporated with parent conferences tha*" schools already 
conduct with parents. 

Innovative Projects . Section 111 (b) authorizes school districts to 
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utiliM up to 5 percent of their payments (on a 50 percent matching basis) for 
certain "follow the child" activities and for certain training programs (page 
22, line 15). In view of the limited amount involved and the requirement for 
a local match, we question why the implementation of these uses must be 
conditioned to state approval. 

NSBA recommends that locally matched innovative programs, be a matter of 
locally determined programming on the game basis as any other program activity 
contained within the LEA application. 

5- Kllgtble Children . Subsection 114 (f) places a two year limitation on the 
continued eligibility of currently disadvantaged children who were previously 
in g reatest need of assistance but who have progressed beyond the point of 
being m greatest need (page 31, line 14). With Chapter 1 only reaching 40 
percent of all eligible children, we are concerned that this provision will 
force a three year limit on services - regardless of individual situations. 

NSBA recommends that if a two year limit ls loosed on services to children 
who are stlU in need of services (but no longer are most needy), that school 
districts oe allowed to make individual exceptions, based on their assessment 
of the student. 

6 ' *™ StmTt P "gra«/IUtchi M F«mrf«. The Even Sta-t program contains a 
sliding scale local match that requires 80 recent local funding in the fourth 
year. We question whether a local achocl district which is most in need will 
be able to meet the matching requirement (page 57, line 18). 
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NSBA recommends that the state be authorized U> grant waivers of limits on the 
aatching requirement — where necessitated by the financial needs of the 
school system. 

7. tgrlev Panel . Subsection 181 (f) provides that proposed regulations be 
reviewed by regional panels of administrators (page 88, line 19). While we 
believe this provision is a step in the right direction, the panels should 
also include policy make a — including local school board members. The 
direction of the proposed legislation places a heavy emphasis on parent 
Involvement , community participation, accountability, etc., and as such should 
intensify the commitment of the policy level — rather than causing 
compensatory programming be the exclusive mission of administrators. 

NSBA recommends that the regulatory process be opened up, rather than narrowed 
down, by including local school board members on review panels. 

8. Finances and Program Accountability . As previously indicated, the bill 
contains new administrative requirements, expanded programmatic requirements, 
the encouragement to broaden the service base to include pre-scb-~l and 
secondary programs, and new targeting provisions to serve chlldr .tost in 
need. While the appropriations process is difficult to predict, It is 
foreseeable that non-concentration grant school districts may have funding 
levels f azen (or near frozen) for two years — ' thereby reducing real ser/ice 
levels. Yet school sites are under strong pressure to maintain i'\uu..^ 
levels to avoid local and state review pr *ures. We urge further 
consideration be given to whether scho ts can "do -t all". 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Fischer. Mr. Fischer, I am 
sure that you represent, in many ways, the rural areas of the coun- 
try. Your experience *hat you have had certainly is not unique. 
May the Chair ask you whether or not there is any possibility that 
as the Federal government retrenches or has been retrenching, 
whether or r*>t any additional support has been obtained at the 
state or any other level? The impression is sometimes given here in 
Washington by bureaucrats, in particular, that the Federal monies, 
while they have declined, have been more than matched or made 
up by state and local money. And I would assume that even though 
the national average is that the Federal share is only a little over 6 
percent, that it is a lot more than that in an area such as Missis- 
sippi and in the rural area of Mississippi that you represent. Would 
you respond to that issue as to whether or not the Federal re- 
trenchment will not do any serious damage to American education 
in general? 

Mr. Fischer. The Federal retrenchment is doing a damage in our 
particular state and in the rural areas because we do not have the 
local funds to supplement the educational program. At the same 
time, we are having the Federal retrenchment in a lot of our 
states, we are also having the state retrenchment when they are 
trying to place a greater burden on the local district. We are man- 
dating programs that are not being adequately funded, both at the 
Federal and the state level. 

Chairman Hawkins. State mandated or 

Mr. Fischer. Yes, sir. We have some state programs that are 
mandated and the state programs lack some of the funding. We 
also have in our particular state a reassessment ir. the evaluation 
nrocess property. But each district has a cap and it cannot exceed a 
7 percent increase in the taxes over the previous year. Most of the 
districts are unable to add additional tax burden. 

In the north district of our county, the assessed valuation is 14 
million and in the southern part, it is 33 million and the tax base 
is absolutely not there. 

Chairman Hawkins. Ms. Mack, in your prepared statement you 
referred to the triggering threshold in terms of the concentration 
grants and you suggested that a lower threshold should be used. Do 
you have a particular amount in mind? 

Ms. Mack. Well, like many of the panelists here we think \hat 
that particular threshold of funding there is going to put a burden 
again that cannot be met ana will not, in fact, meet the needs of 
the students. 

Given my own feeling regarding that amount, I would say that 
something less than 50 percent definitely has to occur, otherwise 
we are going to again be setting ourselves up for catastrophe in not 
meeting the needs for students who need it the most. 

Chairman Hawkins. Also, in your statement, you spoke of— well, 
let me quote you: "As a practicing classroom teacher, I must tell 
you without the resources and mandated commitment to meeting 
the needs of the disadvantaged, their needs will go unm?t." 

Now, we have discussed this at great length with the Secretary 
of Education who feels that there should be accountability in the 
schools. And we have agreed in concept with the idea of account- 
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ability. However, it would appear to me that what the Secretary of 
Education is talking about is mandating some accountability. 

Now, in effect, what you are saying is that without the resources 
for meeting the needs of the disadvantaged, you can mandate all 
the accountability that you want to, but there just are not going to 
be any results unless at the same time resources are made avail- 
able in order to do the job. Is that in effect what you are saying? 

Ms. Mack. That is exactly what I am saying, Congressman Haw- 
kins. I am saying I have been in a district with colleagues that are 
outstanding, who come in an hour before the children are there 
and leave an hour after. I am saying to you that within the school 
building, itself, the resources must be there if we are going to help 
meet the needs of those students who come at what we consider an 
unequal level of exposure, opportunity to get into the academic cur- 
ricula. 

Like Ms. Clayton has said, those children already have an envi- 
ronment that has not produced for them the kinds of experiences 
that the normal academic school demands just coining in. And then 
when we say we want higher standards — which all of us want — and 
we do nothing but put that on paper and do not provide those 
teachers in classrooms the kinds of materials, the kinds of supplies 
that will enable them co r/ork to the benefit of the students, we 
have done nothing but again set up that cycle of constant defeat 
because the students will not be able to meet those kinds of stand- 
ards that others with greater resources are meeting. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Mr. Shanker, you also men- 
tioned lowering the threshold. Have you any specific amount in 
mind in terms of that? And is that a very serious issue? 

Mr. Shanker. We just think that the 50 peicent matching funds 
from local districts is too high. And we will take a look at it and we 
will submit supplementary material. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. I wish you would. 

Mr. Goodling, we will— with the exception— this does not apply 
to you, Mr. Goodling. I was going to indicate that we are going to 
try, if possible, to have all of the members respond on the first go 
round and try to limit insofar as we possibly can and then open it 
up at the end of that period of time. So, I hope the members will be 
cognizant of the fact that other members would like to ask ques- 
tions, also. There if, as J aay, Mr. Goodling we did not intend to in 
any way imply that you are long-winded. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Goodling. I will accept that as a compliment. 

Chairman Hawkins. It is. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think I can do mine 
rather quickly. 

First of all, Mr. Shanker, I want to thank you for not only the 
leadership in improving teaching, but the leadership you provide to 
try and improve education in general for the young people. I didn't 
have a chance to read your written testimony, but you gave some 
specifics that I wish you would give us in writing in relationship to 
what Chapter 1 has done. For those who do not serve on this com- 
mittee, generally, what we are asked is: "Well, this money you are 
throwing here, there and elsewhere, what is it doing?" It is always 
good to have something to throw right back. I would appreciate it 
if you would give us some specifics on that. 
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Mr. Shanker. I would be glad to, thank you. 

Mr. Goodling. Ms. Mack, just one question. We thought we were 
doing a pretty good thing in trying to deal with the Supreme Court 
decision so that as a matter of fact we do not have the Secretary's 
mandate of taking it off the top to take care of the decision. I was 
not sure whether your one paragraph was indicating that you 
thought that was wrong? 

Ms. Mack. You are perceptive, Congressman Goodling. I am very 
well aware that in the efforts to deal with the Felton decision, that 
that was probably the kind of compromise that in fact would be 
one that would not go challenged by all of us who desire very 
deeply to support the total Chapter 1 reauthorization. 

I must also say to you, I have always taught in public schools, 
have always gone to public schools, have always seen that those 
children who were most in need of schooling were, in fact, in public 
schools. I come from the point of view, as do my organization, that 
those who are in private schools, who are in parochial schools, even 
with some kind of limited funding on the part of the parochial 
school when there are many of the same family going there, one 
still has made that choice to send their children and, consequently, 
have the financial resources to do so. 

I look at public schools saying, "We will service the needs of all 
students, those who cannot afford to make that choice." And, con- 
sequently, for trying to meet the additional needs that parochial 
and private school students have I understand that is a problem; 
but it is one that I do not see we can as public school advocates 
incorporate and push forward because I can only see that leading 
to what almost inevitably happens and that is an increase of fund- 
ing from the same pot and not an additional kind of add-on money 
leaving those other monies there totally for public school support. 

Mr. Goodling. For the private and parochial school, I would say 
that if they do push in that direction, it would be the greatest mis- 
take they ever made 

Ms. Mack. I hope you are correct. 

Mr. Goodling [continuing]. Because then, of course, we would 
eliminate the purpose for their being. 
Ms. Mack. Thank you. 

Mr. Goodling. First of all, I am very happy to have the Philadel- 
phia Superintendent here. I have heard many good things about 
the Philadelphia Superintendent, coming up through the ranks, et 
cetera. One of your principals, Joanie Hikus was in my wedding. 
So, give her 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Goodling. Wait a minute. That didn't come out quite right. 
My wife had her there for some purpose. I forget what it was. 

When you mentiored magnet schools, I mentioned up here I can 
remember when former Congressman Ron Mottle who for vears 
used to stand up and preach the importance of magnet schools. At 
the time, I thought it was some way to circumvent any kind of de- 
cision of integration or anything of that nature. I did not really 
quite understand what he had in mind. We are getting testimony 
everywhere we go how, it is just the opposite and it is really devel- 
oping pride that has not been there and doing some wonderful 
things. So, I hope, too, we can help to expand that program. 
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Oh, I do want to thank you for the way you specifically listed 
your recommendations for change. That really helps when you can 
be specific. We can refer to exactly what it is you are talking 
about, it really helps. 

Mr. Fischer, only one question. You said you had a 17 percent 
loss since 1984. 1 can account for 4.5 percent of that. I have trouble 
then getting beyond that unless it is a declining enrollment be- 
cause I did not catch how you got the 17 percent. 

Mr. Fischer. Part of it is the declining enrollment in that par- 
ticular district, the north half of our county. 

Mr. Goodling. Planned Parenthood is working well in that dis- 
trict? Is that what you mean? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you very much, Mr. Fischer. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to address a 
general question to all of the panelists. 

Chai r man Hawkins. As long as it does not— as long as it is not 
going to require more than five minutes, you may address a ques- 
tion to all of them, if they are going to limit 

Mr. Sawyer. Then perhaps I should address it to Mr. Shanker 
who is the only one who mentioned the topic. 

Chairman Hawkins. I would prefer that we try to target one at a 
time. Let us pick on one at a time. Let us try that. 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Chairman, I try to be very careful about the 
way I target things. 

Chairman Hawkins. Do your best. 

Mr. Lawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shanker, you were the only one who mentioned the impor- 
tance of continuing research. The National Assessment of Chapter 
1 last year went into considerable depth on some of the difficulties 
with that assessment and some of its failures to assess specific 
arenas. Could you corcment on that, particularly, on the breadth 
and the depth of the kinds of research you saw as useful in Chap- 
ter 1? 

Mr. Shanker. There have been a number of recent national as- 
sessments of considerable importance. One of them was the reading 
assessment, which is a longitudinal study. Jt is a repeat so that we 
have an opportunity to see how well we have done over a period of 
time. The law prohibited state breakdowns, but it does have break- 
downs for blacks, Hispanics, and others. It has breakdowns by 
region and it is— I may be slightly off, but I think that the testing 
was done with a national sample of about 200,000 youngsters in the 
9 year-olds, 13 year-olds and 17 year-olds still in school. And it es- 
sentially divides the reading tasks into a set of levels so that you 
are able to tell how many really are totally illiterate, how many 
can handle only the simplest of tasks, how many have literacy and 
comprehension with a, let us say a comic book or easy newspaper 
level. Next would be the "Washington Post," "Wall Street Jour- 
nal," "New York Times" level and, finally material that had — tech- 
nical material. Let us say a first year college text book with some 
technical material. 

The results are very interesting. They show no change on the 
part of non-minorities over a period of a decade. And they show 
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that tremendous closing of the gap, but we have no state break- 
downs. There is no information as to what types of reading pro- 
grams were used with those youngsters— that is the facilities were 
not there to ask further questions: What was the reading series? 
How many hours of instruction in reading were given? Some back- 
ground material perhaps on the teachers and their training. Hours 
of viewing oi television. A whole series of things that might have 
given us some insight into what works and what doesn't work. 

Now, there was another study. One of the problem with the read- 
ing studies and literacy studies is that they measure only those 
who are still in school. And, so, there was a literacy study where in 
addition to testing 9, 13 and 17-year olds still in school, they also 
took a sampling of the population of 23 and 24 year-olds so that 
they were then able to get people who had dropped out but are now 
in the work force — well, unemployed or employed. 

There was some very interesting things that came out of that 
and I will just touch on one of them. If you take a look at the 17 
year-olds who are still in school, the percentage were able to read a 
textbook with some technical material when they are just about to 
graduate high school. Six percent, six percent of all those students 
still in high school and about to graduate can read a first year col- 
lege text with some technical material. 

However, when you take a sampling of the 23 and 24 year-olds in 
the population, 24 percent can read technical material. Now, that 
is an indication of the importance of whether it is— I would say, 
continuing to have wide access to higher education, that a lot of 
what you would expect kids to learn earlier, they maybe need a 
little bit of maturity, perhaps some job experiences, but if you try 
to think where this nation would be if we placed on ourselves the 
limitation of the 6 percent who understood that iriterial and 
stopped there, guess what happens later. 

In that study, they did Iook into how many of those people had 
computers at home, hours of television, things like that. Began to 
do that kind of thing. 

The writing study analyzes— you know, when I was a kid if some- 
body used the word "illiterate, and I asked what did it mean, they 
said, "Well, he cannot sign his name." We no longer use that as a 
definition of illiteracy. It would not be very adequate today. But 
the interesting thing about the study is that while — all of these 
studies show that what we have done in recent years to lift up the 
bottom has worked. There is just about nobody around who cannot 
read any words or cannot sign a signature. 

We could still do a lot more, but we have got a lot of problems in 
terms of how many reach levels that are adequate for functioning 
in society today so that when you get to people who can write, not 
perfectly and not brilliantly, but what you would consider to be a 
letter or a statement the* when you received it, you would not look 
twice and say, "Did this person go to school?" Only about 20 per- 
cent reached that. And that— and there was some research there 
indicating that some of the reasons— that is the number of— there 
is a very close relationship between writing and thinking. Writing 
is not just writing. You have to write about something. You have to 
amass evidence, you have to pick on someone else' arguments. You 
have to offer substitutes. There is that very close relationship be- 
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tween the two. And the way that one develops it is to do it over 
and over again and to get some coaching. That is, just doing the 
same thing wrong over and over again does not help you very 
much. You have got to have somebody nark a paper and sit with 
you for two or three minutes and say, "Johnnie, why did you say 
this? Does this follow? Does that contradict this?" And get him to 
do it and redo it. 

And the report did show that not very many assigned writing a3- 
signments are gi/en in school. Now, the reason, I think is that— 
there are two reasons. The value of this type of research, it seems 
to me, can be seen in looking for these reasons. One of the reasons 
is if you are a secondary school teacher and you teach five classes a 
day with 30 students in a class, you have got 150 students. If it 
takes you 5 minutes to mark a paper and 5 minutes to talk to each 
student, that is 25 hours. 

So, something has to be done because we are just not going to get 
better levels there unless something is done on that. 

There is a second reason, probably, and that is a guess on my 
part, but as we have more and more states giving students multiple 
choice exit examinations, but only one state has any sort of writing 
examination, the schools obviously shift to produce success in ac- 
cordance with the measures which are imposed on them. And the 
more you impose these standardized types of multiplr choice tes's, 
the mce teachers are going to divert their time from writing and 
critical thinking to how do you guess and how do you move quickly 
on these multiple choice examinations. So, in a sense many of 
these reform movements are dictating a curriculum which is 
maybe not the curriculum we want to end up with. 

If you were to ask me what is more valuable? Being able to write 
a document or think, or being able to do well on a multiple choice 
test? The question answers itself. 

I really think that a lot of— we know some things. We know a lot 
more todav than we did 10 or 20 years ago, but we are still working 
in the dark on a lot of things and to keep asking local governments 
and the states and the federal government to put more money in, 
that is fine; but, at the s&me time, the amount of money that is 
spent on research and development compared to what is done in 
any other industry or business in this country or in any other ad- 
vanced country is an absolute shame. 

Sure, we need more resources, but we also need to v, T ork smarter 
in this area and we need to devote— and research is not something 
that can be well done by 16,000 separate school districts. The re- 
search function here is very much like what the United States Gov- 
ernment has done over the years in terms of development of agri- 
cultural research. You do not have each farmer doing his own re- 
search. We became successful there when we decided that, as a 
nation, that was a national project. And I think we need to do the 
same in education. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Gunderson? 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank all of you 
for your wonderful testimony. I suppose it 13 easy for all of us here 
today because we are talking about the most popular federal aid to 
education program in the elementary level that exists. W'thout ex- 
ception, everywhere I gc, everyone I talk to, and yet I think on the 
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other hand we are talking about a program that also is very hon- 
estly inadequate to respond to the challenge. 

Mr. Fischer, I cannot help telling you 6,000 is a big city where I 
come from. So, there is some sensitivity to the unique problems in 
the rural area. We have similar problems in our area. The transi- 
tion in rural America, in all due respect to the urban perspective, I 
think is much more difficult because with the lower base to start 
with, a declining enrollment deals with that whole capitalization 
question. We have real problems— the Chairman has graciously al- 
lowed us to bring this subcommittee out to my district to focus on 
the rural problems of Chapter 1 and Chapter 2 and we are looking 
forward to that. 

I would like each of you to just briefly tell me— and one of you, I 
think it was Ms. Clayton, who indicated what percent of the eligi- 
ble students that you are aware of in your districts are served by 
the Chapter 1 program. Can the rest of you give me that— some- 
body mentioned that figure. 

Mr. Fischer. 23 percent in our district. 

Mr. Gunderson. 23? 

Mr. Fischer. Yes. 

Mr. Gunderson. Ms. Mack, do you know? 

Ms. Mack. Yes. In my school, there is approximately 60 percent 
of the students, but in the district-wide, there is less than 30 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Gunderson. Approximately 30 percent are served. 

Ms. Mack. Yes. We have four different kinds of programs coming 
out of Chapter 1: the ESL, after school math, the remedial, as well 
as the special. 

Mr. Gunderson. Ms. Clayton? 

Ms. Clayton. We served 5,000 students in parochial schools, as I 
indicated in my testimony, and 70,000 students in the public 
schools. 

Mr. Gunderson. Out of Chapter 1? 
Ms. Clayton. Out of Chapter 1. 
Chairman Hawkins. I'm sorry. 

Mr. Gunderson. Oh, I thought you wan! J le to revise and 
extend, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. We were mentioning the prayer in the 
House. Apparently, we have just adjourned. I was just saying 
maybe the chaplain was asked to revise and extend. [Laughter.] 

Chairman Hawkins. Sorry. 

Mr. Gunderson. Okay. Thank you. 

Mr. Shanker, as Mr. Goodling said, you have been clearly one of 
the national leaders in promoting improved education and quality 
of teaching, et cetera. And I join with him in commending you for 
that. 

You all indicate that what we ought to do is find more funding 
for Chapter 1, and I do not disagree with that. I recognize that the 
realities of the environment in which we are dealing are not going 
to come clear. We are not going to triple the funding for Chapter 1 
in this budget cycle or in the near future. Have any of you had the 
opportunity, through your leadership positions, to determine other 
options in which we can deal with the basic questions of literacy 
and dropout because I think really those are two of the hopeful 
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goals of a Chapter 1 program. Do you know of some ways we might 
incorporate into this whole process to make some additional contri- 
butions? 

Mr. Shanker. Well, there are other things that need to be done, 
but I am not sure that the way — well, I am fairly sure at this point 
that federal legislation is not the way to do some of those things. 

I think that, you know, for hundreds of years people went to doc- 
tors and hospital hoping to be cured and many of them were not 
cured there but were killed because people in the healing arts did 
not realize that they needed to wash their hands or sterilize their 
instruments. It took a long time before that awareness came there. 
And I think that if you look at the schools, kids come there to 
learn, but that there are certain structural aspects of schools that 
create problems that are the parallel of those who sought to be 
cured and, instead, were harmed, if not killed. 

There is a growing awareness of some of these problems. I could 
mention one or two of them. The schools essentially assume that 
students learn by either reading or bv listening to a teacher lec- 
ture. If you rea'! John Goodlad or look at Ted Sizer or any of the 
other recent reports, you see that 85 percent of the students' time 
is spent listening to teachers talk. Well, not everybody learns by 
listening to somebody else and not everybody finds it possible to sit 
still and listen from 9 in the morning until 3. 

In a sense, our schools say that those students who can learn by 
listening are successful. And the others are considered stupid or 
have problems. We do not offer a sufficient number of ways of 
learning so that those — I have met a large number of individuals 
who not only ended up making a lot of money, but when you talk 
to them you clearly note they are very intelligent, in many cases, 
brilliant people who dropped out of school. They just were not able 
to learn in the one way we try to reach them. 

There is very little use of video tapes, of audio tapes, of computer 
technDlogy, of peer instruction — that is a major problem. To say 
that F you do not learn the way we are going to give it to vou and 
if you do not learn at the same time that everybody else does and 
on the same day that the teacher has to be doing this, that is just 
too bad. 

Now, that is— I do not think you can do any+hing about that in 
Federal legislation. I think what we need are some school models 
across — perhaps through the encourage of some models that try dif- 
ferent ways of reaching students— well, take the dropout question. 

Take a student who enters high school in September and asks a 
question, "When is the final? When do I get my final mark?" And 
the teacher says, "Next June." 

Well, if you are liko me, and this is September and the day of 
reckoning is not until June, I am not doing my homework tonight. 
I am not in any rush; I have got plenty of time. And I might not do 
it tomorrow. And a lot of kids just fall behind and by October, they 
realize that they cannot understand anything. Now, they realize 
their mistake. 

But what is a rational thing for a kid who : s now so far behind 
that he knows that to remain in school for the rest of the year is 
just face humiliation everyday? Well, he drops out. When can he 
diop in, again? Well, the way our schools are structured, most of 
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them, y : cannot drop in again until next September. What are 
the chr* es that after you have been free from October to next 
September that you can drop back in, again. Now, there are some 
programs in schools now in schools where you can drop back in, 
but not that many on a national basis. 

Now, my son went to an interesting school. It was a school for 
chefs. The CIA, the Culinary Institute of America. And after a 
weeks, I called him and decided I would give him some fatherly 
support by driving by and asking him for dinner. And he said, "No, 
no, I cannot have dinner with you." 

And I said, "Why not?" 

And he said, "I am working. I am studying, doing my notebook 
tonight." 

And I said, "You have only been there two weeks." 

He said, "Dad, you do not understand. The semesters here are 
three weeks long." 

Well, three weeks long means every kid concentrates. He knows 
that pretty soon the final is there. It also means that if you flunk, 
you are not flunking a whole year. You are not a failure. I mean 
you think of the tragic problem facing schools when a kid has not 
made it at the end of the year. You either have him repeat the 
whole year and the success with that is not very good. Or you have 
him move on even though he has not learned what he has sup- 
posed to learn and the success with that is not very good, either. 

Well, what I am getting at is: We need more resources. You are 
not going to have kids learn math without math teachers. And in 
this market, you are not going to get math teachers without going 
out into the market and offering incentives. And the same is true 
with science. And the same is beginning to be true with every 
other subject. But the other thing that needs to be done is that 
schools need to engage in an examination. 

We need to do in education what General Motors is doing with 
Saturn or what other industries are doing: If you have got a ma- 
chinery that has a high percentage of failure that it is turning out 
on a regular basis, do not shut down the whole plant because you 
have not got a new product, yet. Keep your regular plants going, 
but, meanwhile, start all over again somewhere and question all of 
your assumptions and see if there is a better way of doing the 
whole thing. 

Mr. Gunderson. I think my time is up. 

Chairman. Hawkins. Mr. Richardson? 

Mr. Richardson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shanker, one of the issues you raised in your testimony was 
the teacher shortage. When I am in my sta^e of New Mexico and I 
ask yoi'ng kids what do they want to be when they grow up, it 
seems that the least number of hands go up when you offer the 
teaching profession as an option. You talked about addressing that 
problem through research and other means, that is fine. But what 
about something like this: I am hopeful of offering an amendment 
that would have some kind of forgiveness factor for those students 
going into college that dedicate themselves to being a teacher. 
Would you support that? This is an incentive that would not be 
that costly in terms of investment. 
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Mr. Shanker. I favor it very strongly. As a matter of fact, there 
is a piece of legislation that was passed last year called the Talent- 
ed Teacher Act. Very limited funding, somewhere around $15 mil- 
lion. A few people from each Congressional district— it very much 
needs expansion. But the notion that— especially in areas of short- 
age. 

This country is not going to have enough math and science 
teachers, enough people in those fields to satisfy the needs of both 
business and the schools and the military, for a long time to come. 
And, therefore, you need some kind of sharing arrangement. And 
the notion that somebody who graduates college gets forgiveness of 
college loans and perhaps even some payment toward graduate 
work if they agree to work, let us say, five years— give five years of 
their lives. And, by the way, industry would recognize those five 
years because the IBMs of this world, if they take all of our scien- 
tists and mathematicians, where is the next crop coming from? 
They need to plant a few seeds, not just— not just take the full 
crop. 

So, I think that offering that for— especially for teachers in areas 
of shortage would be a very, very important Federal initiative. 
There is already the beginning of it. I might say it had very wide- 
spread support. Mr. Wyden on one side and Orrin Hatch gave it a 
very strong support in the Senate. So, it was a bipartisan effort. It 
was an effort that had very great support. I think the only problem 
is there is not enough money in it. It needs a lot more. 

Mr. Richardson. Thank you. Did you want 

Ms. Mack. Yes. Congressman Richardson, I would also like to re- 
spond to that because it is one position that NEA also could sup- 
port and has supported. In addition to just the forgiveness loans for 
those who would be coming newly into the profession, that same 
kind of incentive can be extended to those who are currently there 
if, in fact, we do find ourselves, as we have before, in critical short- 
age areas. There are people who have a desire and the capabilities 
of going into some critical area needs currently existing. If there 
were that same kind of financial incentive of getting back into the 
graduate school and having that occur. 

One of the things that I think is often forgotten: When we talk 
about the shortage of teachers, at the elementary level, as well as 
many of the high school levels, those times when that cccur, it 
seems that we always have local administration forgiveness of the 
credent ialization of those that they want to bring in. It seems as 
though there is an immediate desire to just have a body in the 
classroom. That is not an incentive for students who, as you well 
know, seeing that kind of program and the kind of teacher before 
them becomes the model in many instances of whether or not that 
is worthy of their talent. 

And, so, I would say again we must not just have anyone there 
and we must look for incentives beyond the pre-professional with 
those who are currently there to maintain it. 

Mr. Richardson. Thank you. Bilingual 

Mr. Shanker. Could I add two sentences to this? 

Mr. Richardson. Go ahead. 

Mr. Shanker. And that is that in addition to trying to get high 
school graduates and college graduates to go into this field, there 
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are a let of people in business and the military retiring in their 
40 s and 50's who still have 5 or 10 or even 15 years to give. And 
Harvard and a few other schools have devised a one-year graduate 
program for people who are already liberal arts graduates but who 
want mid-career change, either retirement or for other reasons. 
And I would urge you to loo 1 , at that because here you havj go* 
people who are already outstanding. Thej have been in the world, 
they have done other things. They have succeeded and now they 
are finished with that and, perhaps, now a career of some public 
service in education for awhile, if the road was made a little bit 
easier for them. 

Mr. Richardson. I would like to— Mr. Chairman, could I ask one 
more question? Is my time up? 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, we will be generous and allow one 
more. It is a simple one, I 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Richardson. It is a simple one. It deals with bilingual educa- 
tion. I am an advocate of bilingual education. I think many people 
are. Regrettably, the idea of this administration to deal with bilin- 
gual education is to get rid of it. And then you have this very oner- 
ous English only language movement threatening us. I would 
admit that there are some things that wo can do with bilingual 
education to improve it. Like red tape, inertia, bureaucratic prob- 
lems that might be more positively addressed. The program is not 
perfect. I think it is well intentioned. It has had successes in my 
state, and I think it has been successful in many other states as 
well. 

Looking at it critically, if we accept the premise that we need 
adequate resources and we need other mechanisms to, financially, 
to make it work. If we assume that we agree on that, what other 
things can we do to make it more efficient and effective? 

Ms. Clayton. I think you have raised an important point, Con- 
gressman Richardson. I believe, certainly, for our school district, 
that we subscribe to bilingual education. And we have several 
models. We have total immersion and all of the other models that 
people certainly know about. But it is interesting that you aise 
this question following your question of teacher shortage, beca use 
what we are finding in many of our school systems where we have 
an influx of youngsters who are not proficient in the English lan- 
guage and who need training continue training in their own and as 
well as in English. We have great difficulty acquiring staff people, 
counselors, teachers and aides. 

Now, what we need to be nelpful is for legislation which would 
heJp us, as my colleague, Mr. Shanker, said, ease the road for some 
of the people who have been trained in their respective countries 
who are college-trained, who know both English and the'- native 
language and other languages, but we find a real barrier at the 
state level in terms of certification for those persons so that we can 
give all of our children the type of services they need. 

And we have yet to see— I do not know about you, Al, but we 
have yet to see anything happening to assist us in the acquisition 
of multi-lingualed staff persons. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Richardson, we will be glad to continue 
and explore this sorne more after Mr. Grandy has had an opportu- 
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nity to ask a question and get back tc this. I know that you would 
like some additional response. 
Mr. Grandy? 

Mr. Grandy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I would like to commend you and the Vice Chairman, 
Mr. Goodling, for this piece of legislation— particularly Section 
116 — the area of parental involvement. I come from the State of 
Iowa where we have always prided ourselves on our education. To 
a great degree, our success has been due to the involvement of par- 
ents at the elementary and secondary level. 

With that in mind, I think I wan* to direct my questions to you, 
Mr. Fisher, if I could, because you say in your statement, "Con- 
gress should be hesitant to set standards of parental participation 
in Chapter 1 that are unrealistic and prohibitively expensive to im- 
plement without specific funding." 

Are you referring to the specifications set forth in H.R. 950? 

Mr. Fischer. Yes. 

Mr. Grandy. Could you elaborate a bit more on your misgivings? 

Mr. Fischer. If we were to adhere to the specifics of the bill re- 
quiring the parents of all the children to participate in all the 
phases, it is almost an impossibility in some of the rural areas for 
us to get both parents, for us to get— to involve them in the confer- 
ences and this is why I think that it would be a costly process at 
the local district because we would have to devise some means to 
get those parents into the school, both parents. And we would like 
to use the present system that we have where we have parent- 
parental conferences and not superimpose additional programs on 
our teachers and in our schools. 

Mr. Grandy. I think what I am hearing you say is that the prob- 
lem is logistic and not political. You are not afraid of perhaps a 
remergent of the parent advisory councils which perhaps intruded 
upon teachers prior to 1981? 

Mr. Fischer. No. 

Mr. Grandy. I think then we share similar problems because I 
represent a rural district with a changing work force, a declining 
farm economy, and quite dimply, situations where a mother and 
father are both in the work place, sometimes not even in the same 
county, let alone the same community. 

Given that, do you think there should be more flexibility, per- 
haps, at the state levels iu terms of defining what parental involve- 
ment should be? Clearly, your needs and Ms. Clayton's might be 
different. 

Mr. Fischer. Yes. 

Mr. Grandy. Is that what I hear you say? 

Mr. Fischer. Yes, but Congressman, I have some difficulty when 
you say that the state defining what the parental involvement 
should be because it seems to me we have another level of bureauc- 
racy. If the local districts were at liberty to define what that could 
be and to ensure parental involvement — adequate parental involve- 
ment to actually do what the legislation intends to _o: to involve 
tha parents, to hava them have some ownership of it, have them 
understand what it is. But it is certainly different, in a way, in 
Philadelphia than it would be in our area, though we still have the 
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same problem with both parents working and people coming in 
after 5 o'clock. 

Mr. Grandy. Okay. I agree with that totally. I did not mean to 
imply that I wanted to impose another bureaucracy beyond your 
local education authority. 

Mr. Fischer. But I have no problem with it. 

Mr. Grandy. Let's turn to the problem of perhaps two parents in 
the work force with great distances to travel and the whole concept 
in the Chairman and Mr. Goodling's proposal to train parents to 
work with their children at home. Is that a do-able deal for you 
now? Do you have problems with that because the parents are not 
at home? 

Mr. Fischer. Yes. There is some difficulty with that in that some 
people are not present in the household in cities in the rural areas. 
Ana, in our particular area, for example, the educational level of 
the parent is not up to the point where they might be able to bene- 
fit the children. 

Sometimes, in our area, the children are actually teaching the 
parent how to read and some of these basic things. So, there are 
some problems with that in the— with the parents being absent 
from the home and also lack the educational background and prep- 
aration. And it could be revisited in thinking through how it could 
be used. We are very much interested in involving parents. But 
there are some problems in that area. 

Mr. Grandy. I guess what I would finally do, then, is to encour- 
age your rural members to perhaps provide some guidelines to this 
committee in terms of some flexibility at the local level because I 
am experiencing some if the same difficulties— not perhaps with 
the literacy level of the parents, but just with the distances, the 
hardships and very often a fatigue factor, too, of which I am sure 

irou are aware. If both the parents are in the work force all day 
ong, it is sometimes very hard to come home at night and spend 
an hour or two on teaching a child to read or do math problems. 
Mr. Fischer. We would be glad to 

Mr. Grandy. I would appreciate whatever input your board, par- 
ticularly you rural members could send to us in this area. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman Hawkins. The Chair will yield its five minutes to Mr. 
Richardson. I terminated his questioning on bilingual education. 
Since it is a big issue, I will be very glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Richardson. I thank the Chairman for his generous yielding 
of that time. 

And Mr. Shanker, I think— I think some of you answered that on 
the bilingual education question I asked and I would welcome your 
thoughts. 

Mr. Shanker. I have a lot of— well, let me say that I would sup- 
port the general philosophic outlines of the statements made by the 
Secretary of Education in this area. I do not support the kind of 
funding or real support or the lack of it that he has gi ren. 

That is: I think that there are a variety of approaches that can 
be taken in that there is not any single approach that has yet been 
proven to be successful in all cases. There are outstanding bilingual 
programs and there ar° some that are pretty bad. There are out- 
standing English as a second language programs, some that are 
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bad. immersion programs, et cetera. And because of the fact— I 
think what we need to do is, first of all, heed the mandates of the 
Court and to our own consciences and wisdom and that is to say 
that a child who comes to us speaking a different language cannot 
just be treated like everybody else, that there is a special educa- 
tional need there and that we need to do something special about it 
and not just assume that if that person gets the same treatment 
everybody else does, that is equality. 

Secondly, I think that what we need to do is to permit— we need 
to permit different approaches as to how to succeed in that issue. 
And success, it seems to me, involves several factors. First is get- 
ting the kid to function in English as soon as possible; but I think 
another important aspect is doing it in a way that doesn't create a 
sense of shame of origins, inferiority, attempt to wipe out previous 
culture. 

I would go a step further and say we are so bad at teaching for- 
eign languages in this country that if we have got somebody who 
has got a little bit of a head start and that we feel is prettv com- 
fortable we would be doing our nation a good deal of good if we 
would use that head start and preserve it and develop it. Not just 
see it wither away. 

And this goes along with the notion that instead of mandating 
something, we ought to be providing assistance so that localities 
can have special programs and then we ought to have a very 
strong research arm so that 10 years from now or 5 or 3 or 20, 
whatever it takes, we are able to say that there are 4 or 5 or 6 out- 
standing approaches that seem to be very successful with these 
youngsters. And there are 25 or 30 that we found were disastrous 
and failures. And throw them away. 

The terrible— I mean there has been a lot of politics in this as 
well as a lot of good intentions. And I think the philosophic frame- 
work that there is no one approach that has been proven best is 
correct, that we ought to give assistance and research. 

Now, what has happened with the Administration is it has come 
out with a philosophy at the same time that it continues to cut 
back on the assistance and the efforts. That is not good faith. 

Mr. Richardson. Anybody else? 

Ms. Mack. I had mentioned, Congressman, before you came re- 
garding a particular student I had and I guess, again, the reason 
for our school having a higher entitlement to Chapter 1 programs 
is because I am in a predominantly Hispanic speaking school. That 
is where my district started to house those students who were 
coming in with the second language. 

Consequently, it is a K-6 school. And at every grade level, there 
is an English-speaking as well as ESL or bilingual speaking class. 
There is a variety of means, there is a variety of methods to reach 
those children. But, just as the organization is very supportive of 
Bilingual Ed, I have seen it work probably at its best. We have stu- 
dents who come in at all different levels, some who absolutely have 
no ability to handle the English language and those who have been 
here with some limited exposures, those who have been in other 
programs and come to us; and, consequently, we have fused them 
into as many of the English-speaking classes as possible. But I am 
firm believer it is much easier for children to handle an academic 
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program when they are fluent and able to deal with the language 
of their home. Once that occurs, we have found, by listening to our 
bilingual teachers, we are able to make the transition. But to just 
totally immerse a person in a language that they are not familiar 
with them and then to test them and then to give them additional 
work in an unfamiliar language builds up a total self concept of "I 
am a failure." And that is absolutely inaccurate. 

Mr. Richardson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Y \wkins. Thank you, Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. Kildee, did you have a statement or any questions? 

Mr. Kildee. No. Just to apologize for being very tardy here. I see 
some of my very good friends here at the table. I have been at 
three other hearings this morning, Mr. Chairman, and this is a 
very important bit of legislation, but priority of time interfered 
with me getting here on time today. And I apologize. 

Chairman Hawkins. One of the witnesses, I think endorsed some 
idea of yours. I have forgotten just which 

Mr. Kildee. The magnet schools. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Hawkins. The magnet schools. 

Mr. Kildee. God bless you. 

Chairman Hawkins. And I should not have told you that. 

Mr. Kildee. If I may, Mr. Chairman, that was enacted three 
years ago. We got that authorization through, with a great deal of 
help from people like yourself. And I really appreciate that. It was 
a battle some people thought we could not win. But the Federal 
government did realize its responsibility in this area and we are 
looking forward to getting this authorized, again. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, in your absence, we deferred the sub- 
ject until next session. 

Mr. Kildee. Yes, please. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Again, let me thank Mr. Fischer, Ms. Clay- 
ton, Ms. Mack and Mr. Shanker for their presentations this morn- 
ing. This is the beginning of a series of hearings. I think it has 
been a very constructive and very exciting one. We appreciate your 
testimony and, certainly, we look forward to your continuing inter- 
est and communication with us. And we shall call on you — each 
and every one of you — for your expertise. 

Thank you very much and that concludes the hearing. 

[Whereupon, at 11:30 a.m., the committee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair ] 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 3, 1987 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

and Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:35 a.m., in Room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Augustus Hawkins pre- 
siding. 

Members present: Representatives Hawkins, Ford, Kildee, Marti- 
nez, Hayes, Sawyer, Solarz, Wise, Richardson, Robinson, Goodling, 
Fawell and Gunderson. 

Staff present: John Jennings, counsel; Nancy Kober, legislative 
specialist; Bev Griffin, staff assistant; Judith Billings, legal intern; 
Barbara Dandridge, legislative intern; Andrew Hartman, senior 
legislative associate; and Jo-Marie St. Martin, legislative associate. 

Mr. Kildee. The committer will come to order. This morning the 
subcommittee is continuing its series of hearings to prepare for the 
reauthorization of Chapter 1 and other expiring elementary and 
secondary education programs. We are pleased to have as a lead 
witness, Mr. William Gainer, of the General Accounting Office. 

The Chairman and other members of the committee have re- 
quested GAO to do several studies to help with the committee's 
consideration of these programs. Mr. Gainer will summarize the 
findings of GAO's work on Chapter 1, Chapter 2 and dropout pre- 
vention issaes. 

We are also pleased to welcome Mr. William Dallam and Mrs. 
Charlotte Northern, representing respectively the National Asso- 
ciation of State Coordinators of Chapter 1 and the National Coali- 
tion of Title I, Chapter 1 parents. Both of these groups are vitally 
important to the success of the Chapter 1 program. 

We look forward to the comments of the witnesses on H.R. 950, 
the Chairman's reauthorization bill, and any other recommenda- 
tions that they may have for the committee's consideration of this 
and other related legislation. 

Mr. Goodling, do you have an opening statement? 
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Mr. Goo dung. Mr. Chairman, as I expected the hearings that we 
have held in Alabama, Vermont and no,, here in Washington are 
providing us with rich information about the Chapter 1 program. 
Not many other federal programs which after 20 years of existence 
continue to receive almost unanimous support and praise. 

It has been nearly 10 years since Chapter 1 went through a full- 
scale reauthorization. This makes it all the more important that 
we carefully examine how the program works and how it can be 
improved. The testimony so far has been very helpful in this 
regard. 

I would like to welcome Bill Dallam, who is a fellow Pennsylva- 
nian, and state coordinator of Chapter 1 in my state. He is also 
serving as head of the National Association of State Chapter 1 Co- 
ordinators this year. We look forward to your remarks and expec' 
to here the wisdom that is a product of your long experience with 
Chapter 1. 

I am also looking forward to the testimony of parental involve- 
ment in Chapter 1. As anyone who has been listening to me over 
the past three years can tell you, I feel very strongly about this 
issue. In Chapter 1, I feel that it means that one works with the 
parent and the child at the same time particularly in a pre-school 
setting which is what Even Start is all e >out. 

I look forward to hearing from the Chapter 1 parent this morn- 
ing also. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Goodling. I noted you used the word 
"wisdom" which I think is a very appropriate word. Wisdom goes 
beyond knowledge. I guess wisdom is the very precise and careful 
use of knowledge, and we can use all the wisdom that you have for 
us in this reauthorization. 

Mr. Goodling. Now you know what the Chairman taught before 
he came to Congress the United States. 

Mr. Kildee. In rea life I was a teacher. 

Mr. Gainer of the iuman Resources Division of the General Ac- 
counting Office. We would encourage you if possible to summarize 
your testimony, and your entire written testimony will be made 
part of the record of this hearing. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM GAINER, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 
HUMAN RESOURCES DIVISION, GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE, ACCOMPANIED BY: PAUL POSNER, DEBORAH EISEN- 
BERG, ELLEN SEHGAL, HUMAN RESOURCES DIVISION, GENER- 
AL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, AND ROBERT COUGHENOUR, DE- 
TROIT REGIONAL OFFICE, GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
Mr. Gainer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As you noted, we are here to summarize the wont on several jobs 
that we have underway or that we have completed, and most of 
this work was done specifically for this committee, or members of 
the subcommittee. I will try and make my remarks as brief as pos- 
sible and I have a prepared statement I would like you to read into 
the record. We have attached some other materials to it which we 
think are also relevant to the topics we are going to discuss. 
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One note is that the request for our testimony asked that we 
comment on the private school situation under Chapter 1 and we 
have not completed that work yet, but will be reporting to the sub- 
committee shortly on that matter as well We do have somebody 
here who worked on that job so that if questions on how the work 
is proceeding comes up, we could address some questions. 

Mr. Kildee. That testimony will be made part of the record 
either at this hearing or a subsequent hearing, and you may con- 
tinue. 

Mr. Gainer. The first topic I would like to touch on is the selec- 
tion procedures under the Chapter 1 program. My remarks are 
based on a study of eight states, 17 school districts and 58 schools 
waere wp actually went in and replicated the decision-making proc- 
ess to see if in fact districts and school officials were following the 
Chapter 1 guidelines and the procedures they set at the district 
level. 

We found that in both cases, in selecting schools at the district 
level and in selecting students, that there were very few errors 
made by school officials. And that by and large, they were follow- 
ing the guidelines that they set. 

I should say, however, and perhaps it may be a little flippant, it 
is not that hard to follow the rules you set yourself. And there is a 
great variety and discretion in the law given to the selection of stu- 
dents under Chapter 1. 

For example, in Lansing, Michigan, which is one place where we 
did detailed work, only students that score below the 20th percent- 
ile on nationally normed tests are selected into the Chapter 1 pro- 
gram. 

In other districts in the country, they allow students up to the 
50th percentile on standardized tests. In still others, they use a va- 
riety of criteria, including professional judgments of teachers, read- 
ing series comprehension and other criteria which allow districts to 
in effect select students who in some cases are well above the 50th 
percentile on test scores. 

I think given the way the program works it is clear that, looking 
across districts, many needy students or educationally disadvan- 
taged students served in some districts would not be served in 
other districts, and I make that point because I think there is some 
potential to look at the possibility of tightening the targeting under 
this pi Dgram. 

On the fiscal provisions under Chapter 1 program, we did a quick 
analysis for the subcommittee. We did survey all 51 SEAs to find 
out what their policies were toward comparability and supplement 
versus supplant. We visited four states and nine districts in order 
to get some tangible evidence on what was going on out there. 

As you know, there is a substantial amount of legislative and 
regulatory change between Title I and Chapter 1, and we summa- 
rized those in my prepared statement at Exhibit II-l. 

Some states in effect are continuing to do virtually the same 
thing that they did under the Title I program and very little has 
changed in the way they handle comparability. I think by and 
large though most of the states have changed their procedures in 
some way. Some of these I believe are significant. 

ERIC 
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Now 44 states do continue to require recordkeeping at the dis- 
trict level on comparability. And Education, the Department of 
Education has maintained all along that this recordkeeping is re- 
quired under the law. There are some districts, some states, howev- 
er, who feel differently and do not believe that they have to keep 
documentation on comparability. 

To look at some of the other changes that have taken place, only 
11 states must now report, or 11 states in which districts must 
report to the state annually on comparability. Only 16 must meet 
comparability on a per pupil expenditure basis where as under 
Title I they had to meet comparability both on a per pupil expendi- 
ture basis and the staff/ student ratios. 

Thirty states are now allowing for a greater variance than was 
allowed under Title I in terms of these expenditures and ratios. 
Namely, 30 states now allow up to a 10 percent variance between 
Chapter 1 and non-Chapter 1 schools in the districts. 

On a technical point: Only 12 states now require that compara- 
bility be recalculated mid-year, whereas under Title I they were re- 
quired to calculate twice a year on maintaining comparability. 

As regards the monitoring at the state level of these fiscal provi- 
sions, we found that the monitoring at the state level is limited and 
rather infrequent. For example, in the states that we visited moni- 
toring took place only every three to five years at the district level. 
And when they went to the district level, they were not looking to 
maxe sure that comparability was actually being maintained but, 
rather, looking at the procedures and the policies at the district 
level. 

Overall, with the changes in the variance that is allowed and the 
weak monitoring— although we found no problems in comparability 
in the limited work we did— I think there is a potential to comply 
with the law and yet have rather significant variances between 
Chapter 1 and non-Chapter 1 schools. 

On the Chapter 2 program, we have iust completed a short 
report which was published last week on the data collection under 
the education block grant versus data collection under the other 
block grants, and we did an earlier study on administrative costs, 
and I would just like to make a couple of points on those. 

As I am sure you are aware, the education block grant has no 
national data collection strategy. It is the only block grant which 
does not require state reports to be submitted to the Federal gov- 
ernment. We believe that for congressional oversight, for states to 
be able to compare their effort to other states and for auditors like 
ourselves to be able to know what is going on in a program like 
Chapter 2, that some data collection strategy is necessary. Howev- 
er, given the current state of the legislation, it is going to be neces- 
sary to change something in the law in order to be able to institute 
any kind of adequate data collection strategy. And in questions and 
answers we can provide you some further thoughts on what would 
have to be done. 

As regards administrative costs, there has been some concern 
that under this particular block grant the states are using a lot of 
their 20 percent money for administrative purposes at the state 
level. I noticed that there are a number of proposals, both the ad- 
ministration and Senator Pell's proposals which would change the 
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way in which administrative costs could be paid for by the states 
from Chapter 2 money. And I think our work on the education 
block grant and the other block grants would indicate that it is 
very difficult to control administrative costs. There are a variety of 
techniques used. Most of the other block grants have a dollar limit, 
or a percentage limit on the amount that can be spent for adminis- 
trative costs. But in this particular program limits might be very 
difficult to enforce because a lot of the money spent on education is 
not Chapter 2 or Federal money. We also have some suggestions as 
to how you might approach that problem. 

The final item I would like to address is the work we have been 
doing on dropout intervention programs at the local level. At the 
request of Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Goodling, and Mr. Hayes, we have 
been surveying local programs and have identified ijerhaps 2,000 
local programs, although we tried to send our questionnaire to a 
much smaller number, about 1100 which cover most of the states in 
the union. I believe we have coverage of virtually every kind of 
school and school district in the country even though it is not a 
representative sample. 

I think there are a few points from this work that nay be inter- 
esting to vou. 

First of all, the programs that we surveyed do seem to be serving 
the at-risk group; namely, they serve students from low income 
households, minorities, students from rural areas. Twenty-five per- 
cent of the programs served kids who dropped out of school. Seven- 
ty-five percent are serving those that are designated or estimated 
to be at risk. 

The interventions that are being used at the local level seem to 
target the problems that exist. And when I say that, they target 
the problems that were identified in our June 1986 report which 
was done again for the subcommittee, and the purpose of that 
report was to find out who these dropouts are and what kind of 
problems they have. And the local programs that we surveyed 
seemed to be hitting the needs of those students. 

Finally, and I think this may be the most interesting thing that 
has come out of this recent work, is that there seems to be a con- 
sensus both among the literature on at-risk youth and the practi- 
tioners who responded to us in this survey regarding what works. 

The practitioners again and again mentioned the same things as 
critical to effective programs. Some of them are obvious. (Maybe to 
a teacher all of them are obvious). When we reported earlier this 
year we said that there did not seem to be a consensus on what 
worked. And I think with our further work and what the practi- 
tioners are telling us, we know that a caring and committed staff is 
just essential to kids who are estranged from the educational 
system. 

A nonthreatening environment is extremely important and in 
many city schools and inner-city neighborhoods you have students 
who are afraid to come to school. 

You have to have individualized instruction because this is the 
type of student that is failed by the traditional educational system. 
You have to have smaller classes and you have to have a variety of 
media and teaching methods which can be tailored to the needs of 
the individual student. 
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Something that was not obvious to me, is that flexible hours are 
important, because many of these students have jobs. Many of the 
dropouts have other responsibilities they have to meet. 

And, finally, you have to have a multifaceted approach because 
each one of these kids has a different kind of problem. A teenage 
mother has a different problem than a 19-year old dropout who 
cannot find employment. I think by and large these things tell us a 
lot more and give us a lot clearer picture about what kind of pr> 
grams ought to be pursued in this area. 

The practitioners did identify some barriers. Not surprisingly 
about a third of them said they did not have enough money. But 
they did link it to some other specific problems. For example, they 
have inadequate day care in many places, their classes are too 
large, and particularly important I think because most of these 
programs do not do it, is the schools and the officials we talked to 
indicated that there is a need for early intervention, before kids got 
into the teenage years because that is where the problems they 
have initially develop. 

That concludes what I have to say, and I and my colleagues are 
available to answer any questions that you may have. 

[The prepared statement of William J. Gainer follows:] 
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SUHHART OF GAP TESTIMONY BY WILLIAM J. GAINER OH 
ELEPKMTAKY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 



GAO testimony covered recent work on the Chapter 1 Compensatory 
Education program, the Chapter 2 Education Block Grant program, and 
an analysis of nearly 500 local dropout prevention programs. 

Chapter 1 Student Selection , A review of student selection deci- 
sions for 8,200 children in 53 schools and 17 school districts 
revealed few selection errors Cor participants in Chapter 1 reading 
programs. As permitted by law, districts develop their own selec- 
tion criteria Cor educationally disadvantaged students and these 
criteria vary significantly. Host districts use nationally normed 
tests but cut oCf scores Cor eligibility vary from the 20th to the 
50th percentile. Other districts rely more on teachers 1 profes- 
sional judgments. As a result, in one district only students who 
scored below the 20th percentile were served , while in another 
district students who scored at or well alo/e the 50th percentile 
received help. This variation means that some of the nation's 
needier children are not being served. 

Chapter t Fiscal Provisions . GAO found that 44 states continue to 
require school districts to maintain the same type of documentation 
to demonstrate comparability of services between Chapter 1 and 
non-Chapter 1 schools as required under Title I. However, in 
measuring comparability 30 states currently permit their school 
districts to exceed a 5 percent variance, which was the maximum 
allowed under Title I, and monitoring of compliance at the state 
level is generally limited and infrequent. 

Chapter 2 Data Collection and Adainistrative Costs . The Education 
Block Grant is the only block grant which does not require submis- 
sion of state program reports. Thus, timely and comprehensive 
inCormation on how states use Cederal funds is not available. If 
statutory changes were made, the Department of Education could work 
with organizations representing state grantees to identify data 
needs. The lack of national reporting standards and the difficulty 
of defining administrative costs also make it difficult to analyze 
or control the use of funds for program administration. In an 
earlier report GAO developed options for tracking and controlling 
administrative costs. 

Local Dropout Programs . The majority of those being served are 
minoricy youth from low socio-economic sLztus households. Three 
quarters are potential dropouts and the remainder have already 
dropped out. Local dropout program officials identified factors 
they perceive as critical to effective programs. These factors were 
(1) caring and committed staff, (2) secure classroom environments, 
(3) personalized instruction, (4) flexible curricula and school 
hours and, (5) links to social service agencies and the employer 
community. This strong consensus among practitioners is buttressed 
by the literature on helping "at risk" youth, thus providing a much 
clearer picture of how dropout programs should be structured. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittees 

I am pleased to be here today to discuss GAO work 1 related 
to the reauthorization of the elementary and secondary education 
programs. As you know, much of this work was requested by this 
Subcommittee. 

My testimony will briefly summarize the most important 
findings from our work ons 



Chapter 1 compensatory education student selection 
process ,md program fiscal provisions. 

Chapter 2 education block grant data collection 
activities and administrative costs. 

Local dropout programs including preliminary results of 
our analysis of nearly 500 local dropout programs. 



I have attached some materials to my written statement which 
elaborate on these topics where we thought it would be helpful, 
an^ ask that these be included in the record. At the conclusion 
of my testimony, a panel of GAO staff and I will answer any 
questions the Subcommittee may have. 

CHAPTER 1 STPDBMT SELECTION CRITERIA 

According to Cnapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act, a school district must (1) identify schools with 
the greatest concentration of poor children, (2) identify 
educationally needy students in these schools, and (3) ultimately 
select the neediepc students to receive services. Since no 
specific federal c> iteria exist, we used state or local selection 
criteria employed by the 17 school districts in the B states we 
visited to determine compliance with legislative selection 
principles. Our data indicate that, for the most part, school 
officials followed their established guidelines. 

Our review did not consider the question of whether Chapter 
1 eligibility should be tightened. However, it is important to 
note that the administration recently proposed that more Chapter 
1 resources be directed to school districts with the highest 
concentr itions of poor children, that funds be targeted within a 
school district to the poorest one-third of a district's school 



' Education Block Grants How Funds Reserved for State Efforts in 
California and Washington Are Used , GAO/HRD-86-94. Mav 13. 1Q86 ? 
School Dropout 8: The Extent and Nature of the Problem , 
GAO/HRD-86-106BR, June 23, 1986? Compensatory Education y Chapter 
1 Participants Generally Meet Selection Criteria, GAO/HRD-57-26, 
January 30, 1987; and Block Grantss Federal Data Collection 
Provisions , GAO/HRD-87-59FS, February 24, 1987. 
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attendance areas and that those childien in greatest need of 
remedial services be selected at the school level. 

Selecting schools 

We found th* first step in the student selection process — 
sheeting school* with the highest concentrations of low-income 
children — was dc \e properly in each district we visited. 
According to questionnaire responses from 51 state agencies the 
criteria for this 3tep was furnished most often (39 states) by 
the state agency, and the most commonly specified criterion was 
the number of children receiving a free or reduced price lunch 
and/or from households receiving Aid to Families with Dependent 
Childc^n. 

Student Selection 

As permitted by current law, districts used a wide variety 
of methods to first identity educationally deprived students in 
each school and then to decide which of these students had the 
greatest .teed for assistance. However, nearly all districts used 
standardized test scores in some way to select students. Eleven 
of the 17 districts we visited used standardized reading and 
mathematics test scores almost exclusively to select students. 
Cutoff test scores used to identify those eligible ranged from 
those scoring below the 20th percentile to the 50th percentile. 
Then to select the neediest children, students were ranked by 
test score and those with the lowest scores were selected. The 
remaining six districts used multiple selection criteria — test 
scores in combination with other factors such as teacher 
recommendations or classroom performance— to select the neediest 
children. Most used the same selection procedures they did under 
the prior Title I program. 

The 11 school districts that relied entirely on student test 
scores nearly always followed their own criteria. Of the 
combined total of 2,156 students participating, selecting 
officials were unable to give a satisfactory reason for program 
participation for only 3 percent of the students. Similarly, the 
six school districts in our sample that used multiple criteria to 
pick a total of 604 students for Chapter 1 participation had a 
very low error rate for those they selected (1 percent) and those 
they excluded (less than 1 percent). 

Variations in Who Was Served 

Because of the variations in selection criteria, we also 
found differences among districts in the severity of need among 
those served. For example, in Hattiesburg, Mississippi, which 
used a 50th percentile cutoff, students in Chapter 1 readin had 
3cores from well below the 20th percentile up to the 50th 
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percentile. In contrast, only one participant in Lansing, 
Michigan, which cut off participation at the 20th percentile, 
scored above that level. 

Similar differences in students served occurred between 
districts using test scores only and those with more judgmental 
selection methods using multiple criteria. For example, 
Georgia's Bibb County, a multiple-criteria district, defined 
educationally deprived children as those who were either one or 
more books behind in the fourth grade reading series or who 
scored below the 50tb percentile. Students behind in th« reading 
series were given preference to those scoring below the cutoff. 
Thus the Bibb County schools in our sample served one-third of 
thr students with percentile scores from 0 to 50 and one-fifth of 
tY students above the 50th percentile. 

CHAPTER 1 FISCAL PROVISIOWS 

Chapter 1 fiscal provisions are intended to ensure that 
children receiving federal assistance do not receive less in the 
way of state and local funded services than they would receive if 
there were no Chapter 1 program. We looked at two of these 
fiscal provisions — "comparability of services" and "supplement, 
not supplant state and local funds". (See Exhibits I and II.) 

Comparability of Services 

As you know, the 1981 Chapter 1 legislation sought to reduce 
federal control inherent in Title I and increase state and local 
flexibility. Under Title I, school districts could not 
discriminate against or among Title I funded schools in the 
provision of state *nd local resources. State and local spending 
per pupil had to be roughly "comparable" among all district 
schools. Chapter 1 (and its implementing regulations) modified 
the comparability provision and eliminated specific annual 
reporting requirements. The variance allowed between spending on 
Chapter 1 and non-Chapter 1 schools, which had been 5 percent 
under Title I, was also relaxed. 

Current law requires only that school districts file a 
written assurance with state education agencies that they have 
established policies to maintain equivalency of (1 ) teacher 
salaries, (2) number of teachers, administrators, and auxiliary 
personnel , and (3) school materials and instructional supplies. 
Federal regulations do, however, require scnool districts to keep 
records that facilitate an effective audit and demonstrate 
compliance with Chapter 1 requirements. 

Most states have continued to raquire d .stricts to maintain 
documentation to prove comparability but witn no specific 
reporting requirement and infrequent monitocing we cannot be sure 
that comparability is being maintained. A. least 30 states have 
also relaxed the variance requirement and allow up to a 10 
percent variance. To elaborate, although the requirement for 
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school districts to report annually to states on comparability 
was dropped, 44 of the 49 states, including the District of 
Columbia, which responded to our questionnaire continue to 
require school districts to collect and maintain the same 
comparability data required under Title I. Of the 44 states that 
have continued to require districts to maintain specific 
documentation to demonstrate comparability, 30 r ve taken 
advantage of the relaxation in the noncompliance threshold used 
for measuring comparability. That is, the majority of states 
hav« increased from 5 to 10 percent the variance llowed between 
Chapter 1 and non-Chapter 1 schools in terms of L.ieii: 
student-staff ratios, salary expenditures per student, or other 
measures. Also, most states still requiring recordkeeping, do 
not make school districts demonstrate that comparability is being 
maintained during the second half of the school year, as required 
under Title I. 

Although the Department of Education has remained firm in 
its enforcement of the comparability provision, the states we 
visited generally did not monitor districts more than every few 
years. Moreover, at several of the school districts we visiteH 
we were told that state monitors check only for the existence of 
local policies which contain the assurances — they do not test for 
the implementation of such policies. 

Supplement, W*>t Supplant 

Chapter 1 legislation also modified the manner by which 
school districts could comply with the supplement, not supplant 
provision. Under Title I, school districts had to use fedoral 
compensatory education funds to supplement, that is, to increase 
the level of funds that would, in the absence of federal funds, 
be made available from state and local sources for participating 
Chapter 1 children. Chapter I modified this requirement by 
adding an "exclusion" provision under which supplement not 
supplant no longer applied to state an3 local compensatory 
education programs if such programs wer - "consistent" with the 
purposes of Chapter 1. As a result, Chapter 1 funds may displace 
state and local compensatory education funds without violating 
statutory requirements. 

Eighteen states have their own state compensatory education 
programs in addition to Chapter 1. These are the states that may 
take advantage of the change in the supplement, not supplant 
provision. Seven of these states told us that their school 
districts were not using the exclusion provision, and thus, were 
continuing to distribute state compensatory education funds to 
schools as they did under litle I. 

Although officials in the 11 other states sa*d that their 
school districts use the exclusion provision, they were unable to 
identify the number of school districts using the provision. As 
a result, we were unable to get an overall sense of how 
extensively the exclusion provision was being used. We did, 
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however, visit > sc ool districts with state compensatory 
education programs u 3 of these states. In 3 of the 6 districts 
we found that the method of distributing state compensatory 
education funds had not changed, and, in fact, the districts were 
distributing state funds only to eligible Chapter 1 schools. In 
the other 3 school districts, some or most of the state compensa- 
tory education funds were distributed to eligible Chapter 1 
schools. 

CHAPTER 2 DATA COLLECTION ACTIVITIES 
AMD ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 

A recurring problem with this block grunt program 
is obtaining a national perspective on how these funds are used, 
without unduly burdening the states with reporting requirements. 
While the Department of Education must report annually to the 
Congress on the use of Chapter 2 block grant funds, the 
legislation does not provide the means to collect needed 
information, in fact, the education block grant is the only 
block grant that does not require state program reports — a 
primary mechanism to collect information. In an attempt to 
provide a national picture of block grant activities, the 
Department contracts for special studies and analyzes voluntarily 
submitted state evaluation reports. This approach clearly 
minimizes the cost and burden to states, but, on the other hand, 
it does not provide data that are timely or comprehensive. 

We believe national reporting standards can be an important 
tool for overseeing block grant activities. For several other 
block grants, federal agencies obtain national data with less 
regulatory burden by working with national organizations 
representing state grantees to identify what data should be 
collected and to develop standardized forms. This approach could 
also be useful for the education block grant, but statutory 
changes giving the Secretary of Education and the states greater 
authority to collect information would likely be more effective. 

As we pointed out in our May 1986 report to you, the lack of 
standard definitions for administrative costs also affects the 
ability to analyze the extent to which states use their share of 
Chapter 2 block grant funds to subsidize their administrative 
costs. We noted that the development of standard definitions and 
mandatory reporting requirements could provide a more uniform 
national picture of the use of block grant funds for 
admin' stration, but that imposing such requirements could also be 
controversial and would increase state administrative burden. 
Our report set forth four possible options to keep better track 
of funds used for administrative costs and potentially restrict 
states* use of funds for that purpose. 

LOCAL DROPODT PREVENTION 
AND REENTRY PROGRAMS 

Finally, I would like to provide the subcommittee with 
information we have developed during our ongoing analysis of 
data from 465 local dropout programs. Questionnaires were sent 
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to officials of more than 1,000 dropout programs identified Cor 
us by various education, employment, and training related 
organizations. These local programs, which were in operation in 
1985-86 and are still operating today, cannot necessarily be 
regarded as representative of all local dropout activities, but 
we believe that they reflect the principal patterns being 
followed in local programs, and the perceptions of experienced 
program staff who responded to our questionnaire. 

Who Is served and why? 

Based on our questionnaire data, we estimate that rouqhly 
three-quarters of the youth in these programs were potential 
dropouts and one-quarter had been dropouts at some time. Problem 
characteristics which many of these youth share are being behind 
in grade level, and exhibiting chronic truancy and disruptive or 
withdrawn behavior. Demographically , about three-quarters of the 
youth served were from low socio-economic status families. 
Slightly over half of the youth were male, from minority groups, 
and age 16 or younger. About two-thirds were from urban areas, 
20 percent were from suburbs, and 14 percent were from rursl 
areas. These characteristics are consistent with those described 
in our earlier report as those predictive of dropping out. 

The primary objectives of these programs we-e reported as 
improving youths 1 academic performance and attitudes. Many 
programs also pursue specialized objectives important for some 
youth: job training und placement, return to school for those 
who have dropped out, and pregnancy and parent s ipport services. 
Most programs obtained special funding (beyond regular school 
districts operating funds) from federal, state, or local 
governments as well as corporations and foundations. Over 40 
percent cZ these programs rely to some extent on funds from 
federal sources, such as the Job Training Partnership Act. 

Mature of Interventions 

The interventions customarily involved a range of efforts 
rather than a single service. Basic education and personal 
counseling were reported by about 90 percent of the programs. 
Also frequently cited were carper counseling (74 percent), 
efforts to promote parental involvement (73 percent), assistance 
in obtaining social services (66 percent), 30b skill training (60 
percent), and job search assistance (65 percent). In addition, 
about half of the programs reported offering pregnancy/parental 
counseling, and about one-fifth cited child care services. 

Program operators we surveyed overwhelminqlv regarded their 
programs as having positive results. And the factors they 
highlighted as most critical to program effectiveness were 
similar to those highlighted in literature on educating at risk 
youth. In their ^urMment, these factors were a caring and 
committed staff, a nonthreatenmg classroom environment, 
individualized instruction, low student-teacher ratio, and 
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flexibility in curriculum and school hours. Important, too, were 
links with social service agencies and with employers, and the 
involvement of parents in students 1 progress. This seeming 
consensus of practitioners, which coincides with findings in the 
literature may be the most important finding in our recent work 
on dropouts. 

Barriers to success 

In our survey, we asked program operators to identify the 
most significant barriers to further program success and methods 
for overcoming such barriers. Among the problems the respondents 
noted are difficulties outside the school environment, such as a 
troubled home. Parents are sometimes apathetic, have severe 
problems themselves, or are unable to change youths 1 attitudes. 
Several program officials were concerned that although youth 
respond well to special assistance, once thdy return to their 
regular school program they may again encounter difficulty. 

Budgetary constraints were frequently cited as a barrier to 
effectiveness. Some officials stated simply that the needs of 
the at-risk youth population exceed what available resources can 
meet. Others pointed to particular needs such as day care, 
smaller classes, and computers and instructional software. Some 
respondents expressed concern that 30b training and jobs for 
those in school interfered with youths 1 education. But more 
often, program administrators saw a need for more vocational 
education and work experience . 

In their comments on effective methods for overcoming 
these barriers some respondents reiterated the importance of 
personalized attention and caring. Others cited specific 
services as important, such as readily accessible health clinics, 
and the availability of child care arrangements without which 
some teenage mothers are forced to drop out. Of particular note 
given the current debate on welfare reform is some respondents' 
sense that there is a need to intervene at younger ages — that is, 
before the teenage years. 

In my judgement our work indicates that currently proposed 
dropout legislation (HR. 738) is timely and relevant to the 
dropout oroblem in its focus un addressing the special needs of 
high risE populations, its inclusion of coordinated activities 
between secondary and primary schools and with the Job Training 
Partnership Act and other education and training programs and 
in its encouragement of the use of community resources and 
parents to help develop and implement solutions. The provision 
in HR. 738 for evaluating effectiveness is particularly useful to 
the bill's central aim of establishing and demonstrating 
effective local dropout programs. 



Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. We 
would be pleased to respond to any questions. 
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EXHIBIT I 



EXHIBIT I 



FISCAL PROVISIONS OF CHAPTER 1 



The September 1985 Report on Changes Under Chapter 1 of the 
Education Consolidation and Improvement Act * discussed the 
states' implementation of the current federally funded 
compensatory education program. As the report pointed o\iz, the 
Chapter 1 program was intended to address the special needs of a 
particular population of students. However, the Congress 
realized tnat this intent would not be met if school districts 
spent Chapter 1 funds on other groups of children, used the money 
for general tax relief, or failed to provide educationally 
deprived children with their fair share of state and local 
services. 

The 1981 Chapter 1 legislation sought to reduce federal 
control inherent in Title I and increase state and local 
flexibility. Accordingly, Chapter 1 and its implementing 
regulations modified the comparability provision by eliminating 
special local reporting requirements for demonstrating that 
Chapter 1 and non-Chapter 1 schools had comparable services. As 
shown in exhibit II-1, current law requires only that local 
school districts meet the comparability requirements by filing 
with the state education agency a written assurance that it has 
established (1) a districtwide salary schedule, (2) a policy to 
ensure equivalence anong schools in teachers, administrators, and 
auxiliary personnel, and (3) a policy to ensure equivalence among 
schools in the provision of curriculum materials and 
instructional supplies. Federal regulations do, however, require 
school districts to keep records that facilitate an effective 
audit and show compliance with Chapter 1 requirements. 

Chapter 1 also modified Title I so that school districts may 
exclude, for the purpose of determining compliance with the 
supplement, not supplant requirement, state and local 
compensatory education funds if those programs are consistent 
with the purposes of Chapter 1. r ihis exclusion provision 
(Section 558(d) of Chapter 1) represented a major change in the 
previous supplement , not supplant requirement under Title I. 
That is, under Chapter 1, states and local school districts are 
no longer required to provide children participating in a Chapter 
1 program with an equitable share of state and local compensatory 
education funds. Chapter 1 funds may be withheld from school 
districts not in compliance with Chapter 1 provisions. 



Prepared by a congressional staff member for the Subcommittee on 
Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education, House Committee 
on Education and Labor. 
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At the request of the Chairman and Ranking Members of the 
Rouse Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational 
Education, GAO reviewed the states' implementation of the 
comparability and supplement, not supplant provisions of Chapter 
1 legislation. Specifically, GAO's objectives were to determine 
the extent to which local school districts 

— can support the written assurances they make to state 
education agencies that services provided in Chapter 1 
schools are comparable to services being provided in 
non-Chapter 1 schools, and 

— use the exclusion provision in determining compliance 
with the supplement, not supplant requirement and its 
effect on the distribution of state compensatory 
education funds to Chapter 1 eligible schools. 

GAO requested documentation from the SO states and the 
District of Columbia to ascertain (1) their policies to assure 
comparability of services in local school districts and (2) the 
extent to which school districts are excluding state compensatory 
education funds for purposes of determining compliance with the 
supplement, not supplant provision. As of February 26, 1987, 48 
states and the District of Colurob' * had responded to our request 
for information. When necessary, GAO supplemented its review of 
this documentation with telephone interviews with state 
officials. GAO also obtained additional information at 4 state 
education agencies and 9 school districts. GAO visited 
California, Mew York, Pennsylvania, and Texas — states that either 
(1) significantly reduced their recordkeeping requirements under 
Chapter I's comparability provision or (2) reported to GAO that 
their local school districts were using the exclusion provision. 
Pertinent information was obtained from Chapter 1 program 
officials at the Department of Education (ED). 

COMPARABILITY 

Although Chapter 1 provisions no longer require school 
districts to determine and annually report on comparability to 
their states, GAO found most states are continuing to require 
school districts, at a minimum, to collect and maintain the same 
type of documentation demonstrating comparability that was 
required under Title I. For example, as shown in Exhibit II-2, 
21 state agencies require local school districts to compare 
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Chapter 1 and non-Chapter 1 schools in terms of the student-staff 
ratio* 16 states require school districts to use student-staff 
and salary expenditures per student ratios; 4 states permit the 
use of either the student-staff or salary expenditures per 
student ratio; and 3 states require school districts to use other 
quantifiable data to demonstrate comparability. The remaining 5 
states require their school districts to implement the policies 
contained in their assurances, but make no specific recordkeeping 
requirements. 

Of the 44 states that have continued to require sc^cl 
districts to maintain specific documentation to demonstrate 
comparability, 30 have taken advantage of the relaxation in the 
noncompliance threshold used for measuring comparability. That 
is, most states' Chapter 1 requirements now exceed the 5 percent 
variance allowed under Title I between project and nonpro^ect 
schools in terms of their student-staff ratios, salary 
expenditures per student ratios, or other measures. Also, most 
states still requiring specific recordkeeping do not require 
school districts to demonstrate that comparability is being 
maintained at « later point in the school year, as required under 
Title I. 

GAO visited 7 school districts in 3 of the S states tha*- 
reported no specific recordkeeping requirements. One school 
district has continued to complete the comparability calculations 
required under Title I. In the other 6 districts, GAO was able 
to demonstrate comparability within a 10 percent variance using 
the student-teacher ratio. However, student enrollment reports 
and necessary staffing information were not always readily 
available and required various adjustments. Also, GAO was not 
at'.e to calculate the salary expenditures per student ratio 
because the necessary salary information was frequently not 
broken out by school and/or did not exclude that portion of 
salary costs brought about by years of service. 

GAO a) so visited 2 school districts in one state that 
continues to require districts to complete comparability 
reports. In these districts, GAO observed that the comparability 
reports were not completed in a timely manner. That is, as of 
February 1987, comparability for school year 1996-97 had not yet 
been determined. 

Three of the 4 states GAO visited monitor each of their 
school districts for compliance with comparability and other 
Chapter 1 requirements once every 3 years, and the other ctate 
monitors each of its districts once every 5 years. At 5 of the 9 
local school districts visited, officials told GAO that state 
monitors check only for the existence of local policies contained 
in the assurances, and do not test for the implementation of 
these policies. 
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ED routinely monitors each state for compliance with Chapter 
1 requirements every other year. During its state visits, ED 
program officials visit the state education agency and usually 2 
school districts in each state. In school years 1984-85 and 
1985-86, ED found irregularities in compliance with comparability 
requirements in 7 and 3 states, respectively. Specifically, in 
1985-86, ED found an absence of specific criteria for 
demonstrating comparability at 3 school districts. In each case, 
ED requested the state education agency to ensure that 
comparability standards are established or maintained in the 
local districts. 

EXCLUSION OF STATE COMPENSATORY 
EDUCATION FUNDS IN DETERMINING 
COMPLIANCE WITH SUPPLEMENT , NOT 
SUPPLANT PROVISION 

Under Title I, school districts had to use federal 
compensatory education funds to supplement, that is, to increase 
the level of funds that would, in the absence of federal funds, 
be made available from state and local sources for participating 
Chapter 1 children. The funds could not be used to supplant 
statf and local funds. Chapter 1 modified Title I so that, in 
determining compliance with the supplement, not supplant 
requirement, a school district could exclude state and local 
compensatory education funds, if such compensatory education 
programs were "consistent" with the purposes of Chapter 1. As a 
result, school districts are no longer required to provide 
Chapter 1 eligible schools with an equitable share of state 
compensatory education funds. 

Officials in 7 of the 18 states 2 that have state 
compensatory education programs told GAO that their school 
districts were not using the exclusion provision, and thus, were 
continuing to distribute state compensatory funds to schools in 
the manner used under Title I. Although officials in the 11 
remaining states with state compensatory education funds said 
that their school districts use the exclusion provision, they 
were unable to identify the number of school districts using the 
provision. As a result, GAO was unable to determine the overall 
effect on the distribution of state funds to Chapter 1 eligible 
schools in these states. 



As identified in a May 3, 1985, report prepared for ED by the 
Decision Resources Corporation. 
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GAO visited 6 school districts with state compensatory 
education programs in 3 states that reported using the exclusion 
provision. However , 3 of the 6 school districts had not changed 
the method of distributing state compensatory education funds, 
and, in fact, distributed state compensatory education funds only 
to eligible Chapter 1 schools. The other 3 school districts dis- 
tributed some or most of the state compensatory education funds 
to eligible Chapter 1 schools. 
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COMPARISON OF COMPARABILITY REQUIREMENT 
UNDER TITLE I AND CHAPTER 1 



TITLE I CHAPTER 1 



COMPARABILITY 
REQUIREMENT 


State end locally funded servicts in 
Titlt I areas to bt tt least comparable 
to services in non-Title 1 areas. 


Same requirement 


ASSURING 
COMPARABILITY 


School districts assured comparability 
through a set of specified calculations 
reported to state (tee below) 


School districts deemed to meet compar- 
ability by giving the state assurances 
that they have 

c District wide salary schedule 

c Policy ensuring equivalence among 

schools m personnel 
c Policy ensuring equivalence among 

schools m curriculum matenals and 

instructional supplies 


DETERMINING 
COMPARABILITY 


School districts hid to show that the 
ratios of pupils per instructional staff 
and salary expenditures per pupil at 
each Title 1 school were at least 95 
percent of the average for non-Title 1 


Regulations do not specify how to 
determine comparability ED's quidance 
suggests that school districts use Title 1 
standards but indicates ' hat states may 
develop their own standards 


MAINTAINING 
COMPARABILITY 


Oistncts had to recalculate comparabil- 
ity dunng the school year 


Unpredictable changes in student enrol- 
lment or personnel assignments shal' tot 
be included as a factor in determining 
comparability 


DOCUMENTING 
COMPARABILITY 


Districts sent the state en annuel 
report and maintained record! from 
which comparability calculations we r e 
based 


No reporting requirement Other than a 
general recordkeeping requirement no 
specific recordkeeping for comparability 


EXCLUDING 
CERTAIN FUNDS 
FROM 

COMPARABILITY 


Exclusion of certain state and local 

funds from comparability 

a Bilingual education 

e Special education 

e Curtain itate phase-in programi 

e Certain compensator/ ed programi 


Similar exclusion provision 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR ASSURING COMPARABILITY 
FOR RESPONDING STATES 


REQUIREMENTS 


REQUIRED 


NOT 
REQUIRED 


File written assurances with state agency 


45 


4 


Maintain records demonstrating comparability 


44 


5 


Submit to state agency an annual report demonstrating 
comparability 


11 


38 



DOCUMENTATION USED TO SHOW COMPARABILITY 


IN 44 STATES THAT REQUIRE RECORDKEEPING 


ELEMENTS OF COMPARABILITY 


NUMBER 
OF STATES 






Pupil to instructional staff only 


21 


Salary expenditures to pupil only 


0 


Both ratios 


16 


Either ratio 


4 


Other /optional ratios 


3 






Five percent variance 


14 


Ten percent variance 


30 


?if SECOND CALCULATION OF COMPARABILITY 




Required 


12 


Not required 


32 
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CHARACTERISTICS Ur DROPOUT PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 



RACE /ETHNIC ORIGIN 




SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 




YEARS OF AGE 




LOCATION 




u 1 



82 
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PERCENTAGE OF DROPOUT YOUTH HAVING PROBLEMS 



PROBLEMS 




0 20 40 60 80 

PERCENT 
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FACTORS REPORTED BY PROGRAM ADMINISTRATORS 
THAT HAD A GREAT OR VERY GREAT INFLUENCE 
ON PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 


FACTORS 


NUMBER 


PERCENT 


Canng and Committed Staff 


436 


94 


Non-threatening Environment rjr Learning 


411 


88 


Low Student-Teacher Ratio 


372 


80 


Inc 'dualized Instruction 


357 


77 


Program Flexibility (e g , curriculum, program hours) 


330 


71 


Links with Social Service Agencies 


152 


33 


Involvement of Parents in Students' Development 


140 


30 


Links with Employers 


118 


25 



PROGRAM MANAGERS REPORTING PRIMARY 
OBJECTIVES OF THEIR DROPOUT PROGRAMS 



PRIMARY OBJECTIVE 


NUMBER 


PERCENT 


Attitudinal Change 


357 


78 


Improve Academic Performance 


355 


77 


Reduce Absenteeism 


310 


67 


Placement Back in School 


150 


33 


Job Training /Placement 


120 


26 


Prt -natal Care /Parenting Support - /ices 


56 


12 
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SERVICES PROVIDED TO LmOPOUT PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 



SERVICES 


PROGRA 
PROVIDED 

NUMBER 


MS THAT 
SERVICES 

, PERCENT 


PERCENT 
SERVED 


Personal Counseling 


434 


94 


73 


Basic Education 


412 


90 


77 


Career Co Lulling 


339 


74 


70 


Parental Involvement 


338 


73 


58 


Assistance in Obtaining Social Services 


305 


66 


45 


Jon Search Assistance 


301 


65 


47 


Job Skills T jining 


£ /o 


60 


54 


Part-Time Employment Placement 


248 


54 


34 


Pregnancy /Parental Counseling 


236 


51 


29 


GED Preparation 


197 


43 


23 


Jay Care 


95 


21 


15 


English A* a Second Language 


64 


14 


12 
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SELECTED DROPOUT PROGRAMS 



TITLE 


Mtddle College High School 


LOCATION 


Long Island City, New York 


THRUST 


Alternative high school for potential dropouts 


UNIQUE 
ASPECTS 


• Youth enroll directly after Junior High School 

• School located on Community College campus 

• Small classes with self-paced instruction 

• Intensive group counseling 

• Some Community College courses available 

• Community College facilities available 


SERVICES 


• High School curriculum 

• Counseling 

• Internships 


TARGET 


Pnmanly youth age 16 with absentee rates greater than 
20 perc~ . in the ninth grade 


COST 


• About $5,400 per student 

• Same cost as regular NYC school of similar size 




TITLE 


North Education Center 


LOCATION 


Columbus, Ohio 


THRUST 


Alternative hign school for potential dropouts and dropouts 


UNIQUE 
ASPECTS 


• Youth and adults in same classes 

• School hours 8 AM to 9.30 PM 

• 1 5-2 hours per class 

• 5 terms per year 

• No "frills" (eg, no extracurricular activities) 

• Attendance outreach (e g , wake-up calls) 


SERVICES 


• High School curriculum 

• Counseling 


TARGET 


youth at risk of dropping out and dropouts 


COST 


About $1,600 per student 
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SELECTED DROPOUT PROGRAMS 



TITLE 


Teenage Pregnancy And parenting Project (TAPP) 


LOCATION 


Mill Valley, California 


THRUST 


Comprehensive services for pregnant teens and teen parents 


UNIQUE 
ASPECTS 


• Continuous teen /counselor relationship for up to 3 years 

• Counselor conducts a broad range of services 


SERVICES 


• Personal counseling 

• Pregnancy /parental counseling 

• Counselor identifies needed services 

• Counselor assists in attaining services 

• Counselor conducts followup 


TARGET 


Pregnant teenagers and teen parents 


COST 


$1,200 per person for case management 




TITLE 


Project COFFEE (Cooperative Federation For Educational 
Experiences ) 


LOCATION 


Oxford, Massachusetts 


THRUST 


Training program for potential dropouts and dropouts 


UNIQUE 
ASPECTS 


• Regional, largely rural program 

• "Hands-on" occupational training 

• Training includes student operated businesses 

• Strong school / industry partnership 

• Individualized education linked to occupational training 

• Flexible hours 


SERVICES 


• Acaiemic skills training 

• Occupational training 

• Counseling 

r Pre-employment activities 

• Physical education 


TARGET 


Youth at r.sk of dropping out and dropouts 


COST 


About $3,500 per student 
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SELECTED DROPOUT PROGRAMS 



TITLE 


Attendance Improvement Dropout Prevention Prrgram (AIDP) 
Dropout Prevention Program (DPP) 


LOCATION 


New York City 


THRUST 


Programs for potential dropouts aimed at improving school 
attendance, in order to reduce dropout rates 


UNIQUE 
ASPECTS 


• Smaii classes in a "mini-school* setting 

• Intensive attendance cutreach 

• Expenmental service delivery techniques 

• Middle school to high school transition activities 

• Ties with business community 

• Ties with social service agencies 

• special incentive awaras 

• Use of paraprofessionals from community 

• Job training /services by community based organizatons 


SERVICES 


• Regular school curriculum 

• Job training 

• Courts* g 

• Remedy education 

• Health care 

• Educational ennchment program 


TARGET 


Youth at nsk of dropping out 


COST 


About $1,200 per student for AIDP or DPP 
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Mr. Kildee. Thank you very much. 

Do I understand that your testimony is that teachers and local 
administrators are properly following the law in selecting students 
for the Chapter 1 programs? 

Mr. Gainer. We found v* • little in the way of errors that could 
not be explained in some sensible way. 

Mr. Kildee. So generally and for the most part the law is being 
followed in this selection process. 

Regarding your work with Chapter 1 comparability, are you 
making recommendations for us to change the law in that area? 

Mr. Gainer. Well, I noticed that in H.R. 950 you have a require- 
ment for recordkeeping. We think that that is a good idea. I believe 
that you might also want to consider going back to an explicit re- 
quirement for a variance of 5 percent which you had under the 
Title I program rather than the 10 percent that is now allowed 
under nonregulatory guidance of the department. 

I think you might want to have a reporting requirement just to 
make sure that over time that states and localities do not slip in 
their compliance. 

And one thing that I think may be particularly important be- 
cause it allows a big variance if it is not there is the per pupil ex- 
penditure measure for comparability. 

Mr. Kildee. In the Chapter 2 Programs are you recommending 
that we require the submission of better data on uses of funds and 
that we tighten up on the definition of administration at the state 
level? 

Mr. Gainer. Well, as I said in my statement, it is very hard to 
define what administrative costs are. And if you put in a specific 
percentage limit, it may not really have much effect. 

For example under the Job Training Partnership Act, there is an 
explicit limit on administrative costs, but it really does not mean 
very much because there are so many ways to fund administrative 
costs, either through contracts or let us say differences in account- 
ing philosophy. 

But I think you have to improve the recordkeep ; .ig. You would 
have to do a number of things and I would like Paul Posner, who 
did the work on administrative costs, to talk about that a little bit. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, just to amplify on that. We really feel that the 
definitions of administrative cost are inherently fraught with con- 
troversy, very slippery, difficult to define the boundaries. You 
might better promote accountability of how the states use the 
funds by taking a more positive approach which would be, instead 
of delineating what they cannot use the money for, to specify and 
clarify what they can use the money for more in goal-oriented 
terms. Perhaps in terms that are capable of being measured more 
easily than, you know, using the money for administration. 

And in that way we think that you have a process that could be 
mors valuable from an evaluation standpoint. 

Mr. Kildee. A more affirmative definition of 

Mr. Posner. Right. 

Mr. Kildee [continuing]. Permissive uses for administrative costs. 
Mr. Posner. Right. 

Mr. Gainer. I think that is probably the nature of what Senator 
Pell has done in the legislation that he introduced where he has 
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specific goal 8, broad goals in the law such as dropout intervention, 
serving the disadvantaged, gifted and talented. There states would 
have a much clearer guidance on what the Coigress' intent was 
with the law, 
Mr. Kildee. Mr. Goodling, 

Mr, Goodling. Foll owing up on that comment. Would it really do 
anything tr tie down administrative cost use of that money? 
Mr. Gainer. It would not necessarily 

Mr. Good ling. Just the fact that you spelled out some specific 
use 

Mr. Gainer. It would not necessarily unless perhaps at the same 
time you stipulated explicitly in the law that you did not want it t~ 
go to fund general administrative costs at the stc+e level. 

Mr. Posner. Yes> I chink that is— the idea is that the use^ that 
are most difficult to track as we found in our study that ve did foi 
you last May are in fact the uses for state administration because 
theie are such varying definitions of that. Even within the same 
state agency, we found that two similar units in California have 
very different definitions of administration. One defned adminis- 
tration as just merely the supervision of his own staf . Another de- 
fined administration as including the whole range of activities that 
he provided to local school districts in this case and yet in our ob- 
servations they were very similar units with very differing defini- 
tions of what these costs rea)iy were and how to characterize them. 

So we feel that you would be much better off kind of getting out 
of that whole debate by promoting more of this goal-oriented focus 
as to what the money should be used for from your perspective, 
and perhaps deHning those in as measurable terms as possible. Per- 
haps even having a state specify measurable outputs that they 
would be evaluated against, or that they would evaluate the pro- 
grams against. 

Mr. Goodlinj. But even if you do that, I do not quite understand 
how you have tightened up the definition of adminstration for that 
20 percent. 

Mr. Gainer. I guess what 

Mr. Goodling. You can set out 30 goals that you want to accom- 
plish, but I am not quite sure that you have set out anything that 
determines that the 20 percent can only be use for such, such and 
such, because it S€.ms to me defining the word "admin istration" is 
our problem. 

Mr. Gainer. You are absolutely right, and I guess when we favor 
this particular alternative, we are not saying that it will work. We 
are saying that if you want to control administrative costs, the 
other attempts to do so in the other block grants have not really 
been very successful, and it ia even less successful where you had a 
lot of Iocs 1 mone" intermingle with the Federal money. 

You co put in an absolute limit in the law, for example, 5 per- 
cent as I have seen in one of the proposals as kind of a signal or a 
symbolic gesture to the states and then those that wanted to 
comply with the spirit of that law might be more likely to do it. 
But in terms of auditing against it ; 1 1 making sure that people 
are complying, it is nearly impossible to do. 

Mr. Goodling. We want to try to keep the flexibility so that we 
have the creativity, et cetera, on the one hand as far as the pro- 
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gram is concerned and at the same time not see the word "adminis- 
tration" abused on how you spend that money. 

One other question. You say some in one chapter l district— this 
is— would not be selected in another Chapter 1 district. Are any 
children who definitely should be in the program denied that op- 
portunity because the district has selected other people? 

My concern is not what happens in one district and the other dis- 
trict, but what happens in that district. 

Mr. Gainer. I think the answer to that question is probably very 
judgmental. I will describe a situation. 

You have a district which allows, first of all, anyone who scores 
below the 50th percentile on test scores to be served by the pro- 
gram. They then modify that with other rules such as being behind 
in the reading series and still other criteria. 

When you look at the net effect of that, in that particular dis- 
trict a student is almost as likely to be served regardless of their 
test score. Namely, you have a number of people who have scored 
at the 80th percentile on the standardized tests who are receiving 
Chapter 1 services. At the same time you have some people who 
are at the 20th or 25th percentile on standardized test scores who 
are not receiving services. 

Even in that district, however, everyone of those decisions could 
be explained in terms of that district's rules for the Chapter 1 pro- 
gram. 

I think the reason I made the point that I did is that if you have 
that kind of variation, for example, in Lansing kids between the 
20th and 30th percentile, which many think are very much in need 
of Chapter 1 services, would not be served. Yet in other districts, 
people who have scored 60 and 70 on the standardized test would 
be served because they met some other criteria. 

The net effect 

Mr. Goodung. Is that based on the number of students? In other 
words, does Lansing have so many 20th and below that they could 
not even consider anybody else? 

Mr. Gainer. I think there is ? relationship there, and the nation- 
al allocation of funds to districts makes a difference in who you can 
serve, but it is not just that. A part of it is a matter of local philos- 
ophy as to what a needy or educationally deprived student is. 

And my point was that given this broad variation and the ability 
to interpret the law very differently these things happen, and re- 
member, we only looked at 17 school districts and we found almost 
every possible set of rules for determining eligibility, but if you 
look nationwide, I am sure that you have even greater variety than 
that. 

And the point I made was that it makes sense to me for the Con- 
gress to relook at that, look at the allocation formula, look at the 
targeting under this program since there are so many children in 
so many grades that are not being served at all under Chapter 1. 

Mr. Goodung. I want to thank you. You do so much work for us 
and I doubt whether you get very many thank you where you 
work. 

Mr. Gainfr. We are always happy to hear them. 

Mr. Goodung. We do appreciate your efforts. Thank you. 

Mr. Gainer. Thank you. 
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Mr. Kildee. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, but one of the penalties 
for coming late is to remain quiet. 

Mr. Kildee. I am torn between tardiness and seniority when I 
call upon people here. 

Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Chairman, " am going to learn from my senior 
colleague. 
Mr. Kildee. Okay. Mr. Solarz. 

Mr. Solarz. Mr. Chairman, it is often said that fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread, but I do have a few questions I would 
like to ask. 

I gather from your testimony that you found that in the determi- 
nation by schools around the country of which of their students 
were educationally disadvantaged, that there were considerable 
variances in hov> hat determination was made. 

Mr. Gainer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Solarz. Even using the same basic measurements, standard- 
ized tests or whatever. And you concluded that this variation 
means that some of the nation's needier children are not being 
served. 

Do you think it would make any sense for us to mandate some 
objective criteria for the determination of educationally disadvan- 
taged students in order to achieve some degree of uniformity in 
that determination around the country, or not? 

Mr. Gainer. As you notice in the prepared testimony, we were 
very careful not to take a position there because it is not a question 
that we studied explicitly. I think more would have to be done to 
take that kind of position. 

I think though that with ihe wide variation you suggested that 
probably some clearer definition than what we have in the law now 
as to what an educationally disadvantaged student is might be war- 
ranted, and perhaps some place below the 50th percentile which is 
now the most widely used rule which in essence makes about half 
of the kids in the c juntry eligible for aid under the Chapter 1 pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Solarz. This is below the 50th percentile in what test? 

Mr. Gainer. Well, they use a wide variety of tests. One that is 
commonly used is the California Aptitude Test and there are 
others. 

Mr. Solarz. By that criteria, of course, in any given time half 
the students in the country would be considered educationally dis- 
advantaged now matter how well they were doing. 

Mr. Gainer. Absolutely. That is correct. 

Mr. Solarz. Do you think there ought to be a relative criteria or 
a kind of objective one? For € .ample, at any given point the 50 per- 
cent will be below the 50th percentile, but if vou took reading level 
so that a student in the third grade was reading at a thir' 1 grade 
level, they would be deemed not educationally disadvantaged, but if 
they were reading below a third grade level, they were. 

I mean you might conceivably have 80 percent of the students in 
the third grade reading at first grade level which would suggest 
they are educationally disadvantaged. u > 
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Mr. Gainer. Well, I think that in essence is what they have at- 
tempted to do with the standardized test. For example, the third 
grade level would be defined as the 50th percentile c \ a standard- 
ized nationally normed test, and I think they use the national 
norm 

Mr. Solarz. Well, are you saying then that if somebody is below 
the 50th percentile it means that if they are in the fifth grade, they 
are reading below the fifth grade level? 

Mr. Gainer. Yes, sir. Their norm for the grade level. 

Mr. Solarz. Well, if that is the case, I would think that if some- 
body is^ reading below their grade level, that is a pretty fair work- 
ing definition of being educationally disadvantaged. It would not 
matter whether 50 percent v;ere below that level or 80 percent or 
10 percent. Whatever it is they are educationally disadvantaged. 

Mr. Gainer. Well, yes, except that in essence it is definition by 
assertion that the assumption that if you are behind 50 percent of 
your peers, that you are below grade level. And I do not know 
whether that is — I do not know whether that is an appropriate def- 
inition. 

Mr. Solarz. Are you saying that, statistically, it is impossible for 
100 percent to be at grade level? 

Mr. Gainer. Given this definition, that is correct. 

Mr. Solarz. In other words, the way it works is in establishing 
this score, you will always have an average and whoever is below it 
is considered below the grade level. 

Mr. Gainer. That is correct. 

Mr. Solarz. I see. Well, is there anything approaching a national 
consensus of what the cutoff figure should be? Twenty percent, or 
50 percent or 30 percent? 

Mr. Gainer. I think as far as we know, most districts use the 50 
percent cutoff. 

Another widely accepted figure would be about the lower third, 
35, 36 percent, some place in there. 

Mr. Solarz. Let me see if I have this correct. You are saying 
that— if they provide aid to everybody under the 50 percent per- 
centile; in the lower 50 percent rather than say the lower 20 per- 
cent, it means that money is being spent or that group of kids !»e- 
tween 20 and 50 percent that if it was not being spent on them 
would be available to spend on more kids who were under 20 per- 
cent elsewhere? 

Mr. Gainer. Yes. In fact, the way the program works— the way 
the money is allocated nationally— you will find in some districts a 
lot of people that would be say below the 33rd percentile that will 
not receive any services. 

The NIE study, which you probably are familiar with on much 
older data but I do not have any reason to believe that that has 
changed very much, showed a very large number of people with 
low test scores who received no compensatory education services 

Mr. Solarz. Why is that? 

Mr. Gainer. Well, it is a matter of the way the allocation formu- 
la w. fks. Some school districts get very little in the way of funds 
even though they } ive very poor performing students. 

Mr. Solarz. I> you have any figures which would indicate how 
many students in the country are theoretically eligible for this as 
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compared to how many are actually receiving benefits from the 
program? 

Mr. Gainer. Well, theoretically if you wanted to devise say a 
cutoff score on these tests, either a third or a half of all students in 
the country would be eligible for compensatory education. But in 
fact only about less than 5 million students receive any aid in a 
given year. 

Mr. Solarz. Out of how many? 

Mr. Gainer. It must be around 45 million. 

Mr. Solarz. Well, it would not be a third or a half because you 
have to be in an area which is defined as economically deprived 
first. 

Mr. Gainer. Well, that is why I said theoretically eligible. 

Mr. Solarz. But pursuing that point for a minute, do you have 
any thoughts about whether the allocation strategy for these re- 
sources should be changed? Right now we basically concentrate the 
money on the neediest districts, and then within them on the edu- 
cationally deprived. Would it make any sense to provide the money 
on the basis of where the neediest individuals are so that resources 
are made available in districts which were not as a whole economi- 
cally deprived but where there might be a number of economically 
deprived kids who are also educationally disadvantaged who are 
now not eligible? 

Mr. Gainer. I guess as a matter of fact 99 percent of the districts 
in the country that have more than 10,000 children, the large dis- 
tricts, do receive some Chapter 1 funding. And it is probably simi- 
lar for the smaller school districts as well. There are not that many 
districts that do not get some funding now. 

But just from a structural point of view, you have — you are 
always going to have a problem with how to allocate the funds. But 
I think from an equity or a conceptual point of view, you would 
prefer to have it individual-based. Rather, if there is a kid in the 
country who needs help, you would rather see the funding go to 
that kid rather than worry about whether the districts themselves 
are getting their fair share of the money. 

And I do net know, we have not done any calculations to see h v 
it would play out. But if you did target the funds somewhat more 
than they are now at that individual selection level, you would 
probably have some room to reallocate funds say to a district like 
Lansing that does have more educationally disadvantaged students 
than thov can serve. 

Mr. Solarz T was meeting with some of the people in my district 
over the weekend who were saying that there were schools that 
had lost their Chapter 1 funding because the percentage of kids 
from a poverty background had declined. They still had quite a 
few, but they were no longer eligible for the funding. 

Mr. Gainer. That is one of the problems with the allocation 
scheme. 

Mr. Solarz. Right. 

Mr. Gainer. Essentially if a school in a district falls below the 
median or the average for the district in terms of disadvantaged 
students, they get no funds. 
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Mr. Solarz. Well, do you know how many schools in the country 
are not receiving funds because they do not meet the threshold re- 
quirement? 

Mr. Gainer. No, I am tempted to try and figure it out while I sat 
here, but I think that is probably not very smart. I could give you 
the wrong answer. 

Mr. Solarz. Could you give us that for the record? 

Mr. Gainer. Certainly. 

Mr. Solarz. And could you let us know how many of those 
schools you believe do have a number of kids who, would individ- 
ually qualify even if the institution does not? I assume virtually all 
of them, but there may be some that come from areas where there 
are no poor people at all. 

Finally, on this question of documenting comparability, you indi- 
cated that the recordkeeping on the part of many of the states was 
presumptivelv insufficient and that they do not really check this 
very thoroughly even though they maintain the requirements. 

Do you think that it r. f ould make any sense to put some some- 
what more stringent reporting requirements in the law in order to 
ascertain that comparability is being maintained and that these 
funds are not being used to replace resources that would otherwise 
be available. Or would that simply be another burden that would 
not really change anything? 

Mr. Gainer. I guess I have a couple of answers. 

First of all, I think everything we know leads us to believe that 
local school officials try to comply with comparability and every 
other letter of the law and that they take the requirements under 
Chapter 1 very seriously. So I am not sure that recordkeeping in 
and of itself is a problem. 

From sort of an auditor's point of view though, you always would 
like to make sure that there is s< »me kind of a trail either of num- 
bers or of checks and balances to) make sure that people are doing 
as required. 

I think recordkeeping is still being maintained at the district 
level. What you do not have is reporting to the states, so that there 
are in fact some school districts, some schools where the compara- 
bility calculations are really not taking place at all anymore. They 
have a set of policies which they think should generally lead to 
comparability, but they are not really checking those ratio 6 : any- 
more. 

So recordkeeping in and of itself might not be a big improve- 
ment. But a reporting requirement to the state along with some 
other things that I mentioned such as reducing the variance al- 
lowed between Chapter 1 and non-Chap ter 1 schools could have a 
significant effect on the services to those kids in the schools that 
have a high percentage of disadvantaged. 

Mr. Solarz. What kind of reporting would be required if this 
were to be done? 

Mr. Gainer. Well, what I was referring to was a requirement 
similar to the one you had under Title I which just requires a state 
report based upon some ratios to show that the calculation has 
been made. 

Mr. Solarz. Ratios of students to teachers and that sort of thing? 
Mr. Gainer. And expenditures per pupil. 
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Mr. Solarz. And would that be particularly burdensome? 

Mr. Gainer. I think some districts would maintain that it is, al- 
though an awful lot of them continue to collect the information 
and do the calculations now, so it probably really would not. 

Mr. Solarz. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Solarz. 

I have noted through the years on this program and on a similar 
program in Michigan that there are generally political, philosophi- 
cal and education considerations that do go into this two-pronged 
formula for this program, and I guess that would always be the 
case on that. 

Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

What do you suggest might be the result o f what you found here? 
As an auditor, it makes you uneasy that there is not a neat ac- 
counting practice in place out there. But as a practical matter, how 
much concern should we give that in determining whether or not 
to extend this program? Do you have any thought that it affects 
quality of the program or affects the target of the program in any 
way at all? 

Mr. Gainer. I think as I said, aside from the recordkeeping 
which you can almost think of as a separate issue, I think there 
are enough changes that took place in the way comparability is 
being calculated now that you could get a much greater variance 
and comply with the law today between Chapter 1 and non-Chapter 
1 schools. 

For say a trivial example, you could have had say a school, two 
schools side by side, Chapter 1 and non-Chapter 1, and under the 
old rules where you had 19 teachers in the Chapter 1 school and 20 
in the non-Chapter 1 school, and you would comply, roughly speak- 
ing, with the comparability provision. Now you could have 18 
teachers versus 20 teachers and comply with comparability. 

If you translate that, which I have not done, into a student/ 
teacher ratio in each classroom, you could be saying that under let 
us say the philosophy of the law you would like to see 20 teachers 
in each school. And under the letter of the law, as currently being 
enforced, you could have 18 teachers and that would significantly 
affect your student/teacher ratio. 

Mr. Ford. Well, for hose of us who were never very happy with 
how we got Chapter 1 to replace Title I, it does not surprise me 
that it was sloppily drawn. It was part of an instrument that was 
an absolute monument to sloppy drafting. I f was called Gramm- 
Latta. That was the first time Hurricane Gramm struck American 
kids. 

What we were concerned about back in the old Title I with this 
whole issue, of course, should be fairly obvious. That when you pick 
out target schools because of the nature of the population inhabit- 
ing the school attendance area and that has >he very high correla- 
tion that the formula dictates with low income, then it is suggested 
that your Title I schools are going to be in those towns that still 
have a good side of town and a bad side of town. And it was our 
concern that they not use the Federal money on the bad side of 
town and thereby supplant their local resources nnd make for more 
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Mr. Gunderson. Did you study at all the present formula used in 
distribution of Chapter 1 funds? 
Mr. Gainer. No, sir. 

Mr. Gunderson. Is there any possibility that you might be doing 
that prior to reauthorization or not? 

Mr. Gainer. We had talked about doing some work t^ere this 
year and there was quite a bit of interest on the Hill, but we have 
not been able to do it thus far. 

Mr. Gunderson. Did you try to assess the ability of present 
Chapter 1 distribution of funds to respond to the various unique 
and different needs of the inner-city schools and rural school dis- 
tricts in providing programs for educationally disadvantaged stu- 
dents? 

Mr. Gainer. We did not, sir. 

Mr. Gunderson. Let us focus on Chapter 2. Your report would 
suggest that the m«gor problem with Chapter 2 is simply in report- 
ing; is that correct? 

Mr. Gainer. Well, what you would have to say is the major prob- 
lems we found were in that area because that is what we looked at 
and that is what we were asked to look at. We did not do a compre- 
hensive study of the Chapter 2 program. 

Mr. Gunderson. You do recommend that perhaps in the reau- 
thorization of Chapter 2 rather than mandating that each school 
comply with a specific reporting requirements, that we try to uti- 
lize, as we have done apparently in other areas, some type of work 
with various associations representing Chapter 2 as the means to 
bring that information — in other words, achieving a representative 
sample; is that correct? 

Mr. Gainer. Yes, that is an approach that has been used in sev- 
eral other block grants and it seems to be one that the members 
here prefer to an out-and-out requirement for rigid data collection. 

In this case, the program implementors at both the state and 
local level get an input into what they think is necessary to judge 
their own results and that seems to be a fairly politically satisfac- 
tory way of approaching the problem. 

Mr. Gunderson. Go ahead. 

Mr. Posner. Well, what we really feel would have to be done 
with regard to that to make it work, based on our study of some of 
these other programs, is authorize a joint effort on a cooperative 
basis to develop the basic elements, categories and definitions of 
the data you want to use, and then requiring states to report back 
on what they have found. 

For the other block grants, reporting is only voluntary as it is 
with the education block grant. So we feel that some modification 
in the statute would have to be made to make that system work, as 
well as give states a little more authority— clarify their authority 
to collect this information from the local school districts. 

Several states we have talked to feel there is some ambiguity 
about whether they can in fact collect evaluation data from local 
school districts under the current provisions. 

Mr. Gunderson. Okay. Thank you both very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kildee. Mr. Fawell. 

Mr. Fawell. I have no questions. 
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Mr. Kildee. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

Mr. Kildee. Mr. Hayes, certainly. 

Mr. Hayes. After having benefitted from some of the questions of 
my colleagues and having an opportunity to read some of the testi- 
mony of Mr. Gainer, I do have one question. 

Mr. Gainer, as you know, I am a sponsor of H.R. 73^ which has 
to do with this whole dropout program. I am just wondering after 
hearing your testimony and reading of your support for that legis- 
lation if our sights are not set a little bit low when we request only 
$50 million for purposes of supporting and financing this program. 

Mr. Gainer. Let us see. [Laughter.] Do you want me to put an- 
other hat on? 

I think there is a lot of different sources of money going into 
these dropout programs that we have surveyed at the local level; a 
lot of state money, foundation money and some corporate money 
that goes into funding these programs. It seems clear though that 
at the district level I think we found 66 percent of the respondents 
said they got money from some place other than the school district. 

So it seems clear that you do not get dropout programs without 
some extra infusion of money from states, foundations or corporate 
sponsors. And I would have to say that with the number of drop- 
outs you have each year, it is something in the neighborhood of 4 
million, we do not know how many dropout programs there are out 
there. There must be in the thousands, but the 500 that we sur- 
veyed were serving about 190,000 people. 

So if you multiply that by several times, I think it is likely that 
there are still an awful lot of dropouts that are not getting any 
kind of special attention, and it seems clear from the research that 
they do need some special attention in order to cope in the educa- 
tional system. And that is I guess two or three nonanswers to your 
question. 

Mr. Hayes. I was particularly attracted by your interest in those 
students at risk rather than those who have already dropped out, 
although we do not want to completely forget about those who 
have already dropped out because 738 does direct its attention 
toward trying to counsel and talk with those who have dropped out 
and get them to re-enter school. 

But the thing that still bothers me a lot is while these monies 
are available, they do not actually reach in some areas those stu- 
dents who are— disadvantaged, and I think that maybe more 
money should be directed to them. I am thinking more of the inner 
city, and I represent a very poor district where the dropout rate is 
very high, a rate really predominantly black, and we need to spend 
more money and not just neglect those students as has been the 
case with some of the monies that have been available. Money is 
more accessible to the suburban students than it is to inner-city 
3tudents in many areas. 

Mr. Gainer. I guess it is clear that a city like New York or Chi- 
cago, given the cost of dropout intervention programs which is sub- 
stantial, a large city like that could probably absorb $50 million in 
order to try and reach all the students they have. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Kildee. Mr. Sawyer, did you have any questions at this 
point? 

If not, then we want to thank you for your testimony, Mr. 
Gainer. Your testimony certainly gives ample evidence of why the 
GAO is held in such high regard both in and outside the Congress, 
and we thank you for your testimony, both you and Paul. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Gainer. It was a pleasure to be here. 
Mr. Kildee. Thank you. 

I believe the Chair will take the next two witnesses, and without 
objection bring them both to the table at the same time, let them 
present their testimony in the order given here and then we can 
ask our questions of them both. 

So, Mr. William Dallam, Chief, Division of Federal Programs, 
Pennsylvania Department of Education, representing the National 
Association of State Coordinators of Chapter 1; Ms. Charlotte 
Northern, parent, Alexandria, Virginia, representing the National 
Coalition of Title I/Chapter 1 parents, accompanied by Paul Week- 
stein, Director of the Washington Office of the Onter for Law and 
Education. 

Mr. Dallam. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM DALLAM, CHIEF, DIVISION OF FEDER- 
AL PROGRAMS, PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE COOR- 
DINATORS OF CHAPTER 1 

Mr. Dallam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, distinguished members 
of the subcommittee, ladies and gentlemen. 

As president of the National Association of State Chapter 1 Coor- 
dinators, I would like to thank you for the opportunity to address 
you today and present our testimony, and I would like to do this in 
a very practical manner by summarizing my testimony in five min- 
utes. 

Mr. Kildee. We would appreciate it and your entire written 
statement will be made part of the record. 

Mr. Dallam. Attached to the testimony is a 33-page detailed po- 
sition paper from the Federal coordinators which represents the 
consensus of 3,000 local administrators in 36 states, plus 40 state 
administrators. And of the— it is not necessary to comment particu- 
larly about that because in H.R. 950 the majority of those recom- 
mendations seem to be very well addressed. So I would like to very 
briefly talk about H.R. 950 and tell you specifically what we like 
about this bill, what it does for children and parents, what it does 
for schools and finally what it does for state and local administra- 
tors, and then at the end express a few minor concerns. 

The Hawkins-Goodling bill is classic in its ease of understanding 
and simplicity of design. To begin with, it does what no other reau- 
thorization bill does. It puts all the applicable requirements togeth- 
er into one program in one place. That simple humane and wise 
action will do much to reduce the confusion and misunderstanding 
of regulatory purpose that has characterized the relationship be- 
tween the states and the Federal government in recent years. 
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For 10 years lawyers and administrators from a majority of 
states, including Pennsylvania, have met yearly to discuss how to 
resolve differences between them and the Federal government 
which have often resulted in enormous charges against the states 
and the districts. Perhaps now that time-consuming activity can di- 
minish and we can get back to the business of program. 

I would like to say ,vhat we like about this bill in terms of what 
it does for schools and children. 

First, it provides some money for innovation. And we think that 
it i3 doing that at the local level with enough choice so that school 
districts can exercise their peculiar designs on how they plan to im- 
prove their program. And very importantly, at a single stroke you 
have relieved that burden of heavy extra costs involving and serv- 
ing nonpublic school children, and you have diminished that criti- 
cal dialogue that has come - 1 because local schools felt that serv- 
ices to children were being finished because they were having to 
answer the requirements c ne Supreme Court Act. This bill take 
care or that. 

Next and very importantly, you have done two things. And what 
you have done is recognize the two basic assumptions that public 
schools operate on are no longer totally sound. 

The first basic assumption is that all children come to school pre- 
pared to learn. That is not true any longer. And the second basic 
assumption has been that the Compulsory Attendance Act across 
all the states will keep children in school long enough so that they 
can benefit from education. These assumptions are no longer 
sound. 

And what you have done is offer an opportunity to start pro- 
grams for very young children and their parents who be most at 
need. I have been in education for 37 years and one of the most 
moving experiences I have ever been involved in in Pennsylvania is 
offering adults, who have children in Chapter 1 who themselves 
cannot read, learn to read and watch how this dramatically 
changes their lives. It is probably one of the best things we have 
ever done, and I am very glad this bill formalizes that experience. 

Secondly, you offer a chance for older children who may have 
dropped unnoticed to have really a second chance, the secondary 
program part of the bill. 

And *hen thirdly, you loosen the restrictions on Federal funds in 
those buildings wnere the great majority of children need help. The 
state of Ohio, for example, has 149 buildings where the concentra- 
tion of poor children is well above 75 percent. Now that third initi- 
ative, the school-wide initiation could begin if this bill passes. 

Secondly, what it does for parents. This bill guarantees their in- 
volvement in the academic side of their children's lives. We think 
that responds to the classic research in the area that says the only 
true parent involvement is that in which basically gets children in- 
volved in what their—gets the parents involved in what their chil- 
dren are doing in school. We think that is very promising. 

And then in the Even Start Bill, it offers an opportunity for the 
parents and the children working together to change their lives 
dramatically and perhaps begin to break out of that cycle that they 
have found themselves in. 
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We are now in the third generation of children in many in- 
stances who are families that have to have opportunities in Chap- 
ter 1. We would like to break that. 

What it does for school administrators, local administrators and 
state administrators. Well, the bill says that the focus still is on 
low-income children who are educationally disadvantaged, and we 
thank you for that. It still maintains the basic formula distribu- 
tion. It is very critical for administrators to have a formula that is 
stable over a period of years because most of us at the local and 
state level now have committed our very best teachers to this act. 
We feel that is necessary if the children are to be helped. They 
have got to have some kind of assurance. We have got to know for 
a period of years about how much funding there is. 

It lessens the paper work to smaller districts. Of the 14,500 dis- 
tricts that participate in Chapter 1 across this nation, two-thirds of 
them are smaller districts, roughly defined as 2,000 pupils or 
under. It keeps certain fiscal requirement that maintain a relation- 
ship between state and Federal funds. And it does something now 
very important. It makes certain things very clear that have been 
fuzzy. 

How to manage the carryover money. You are no^ giving us 
broader authority to use our reallocated funds, the funds that 
school districts are not able to use for purposes of program im- 
piovement. We thank you for that. It now clarifies who monitors 
technical requirements such as comparability. And I listened with 
great interest to the person from GAO because that is a problem. It 
was not clear in the present bill who really had the responsibility 
for that. This bill does that. And I think we can promise you that 
our problems with comparability will probably vanish now if this 
ill comes through and it is clear who has the responsibility. 

It also now clarifies the responsibility of the Secretary of Educa- 
tion to administer the program, to provide technical assistance and 
very importantly, to provide program improvement. 

The fourth thing I have to talk about, and finally, is in relation 
to another act that Congress in its wisdom has passed. This is 
called the Single Audit Act of 1985. By the creation of that act, 
which was intended to oversee at the local level the distribution of 
federal funds and their wise use, basically a army of auditors has 
been created in every state. And the net effect of the act as we look 
at it in its two years of existence has been that the program most 
frequently examined in the school districts is the Chapter 1 pro- 
gram. That is the largest single Federal program. And in nearly all 
of the districts the single audit monitors concentrate on that pro- 
gram. 

They do not see things in black and white as you and I see them. 
They see them in red and green. Red for stop and green for go 
ahead. And they use their own definitions primarily on what is 
right and what is wrong. 

So basically the concerns we have that have not been fully ad- 
dressed in this bill deal with the ability of the administrators, state 
and local, to be ab]*> to handle the auditing procedures that you 
have heard addressed earlier. 

For example, your act right now includes the handicapped chil- 
dren and children for whom English is not a native language, brt 
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it includes them under conditions which continue to be difficult to 
understand. 

Hopefully, regulations will assist that Particular problem. This 
has been an audit problem in many states. 

Secondly, while your entire uzt deals with educationally disad- 
vantaged children, educationally deprived, it does not provide a 
definition of that term. In comments which I have attached to my 
testimony, I have provided a definition which might get some con- 
sideration. This is very important. 

Now you have heard some testimony about the confusion about 
who should be in the act, who should be served and who should not 
be served. 

Next, it greatly increases the responsibility of state agencies, but 
includes no provision for appropriate resources to carry out in a 
minimal fashion their responsibilities. And I cite only one instance 
because I was talking to the lady from Rhode Island. She said, and 
she is one of our executive board that I go to to get reaction to this 
new bill from across the nation. We have 10 people who represent 
regions across the nation. 

She said, Bill, in Rhode Island, I have $1400 to travel and to pay 
for the gas and transportation of four person to administer the pro- 
gram in Rhode Island. And if we do not get some kind of an in- 
crease, while we applaud the new initiatives, we applaud the vision 
of Congress, we do not understand how we would be able to imple- 
ment that unless we just call from the state office and ask them if 
they are doing it. 

The concentration grant provision continues to use, we are con- 
cerned about this, a shotgun approach to heavily unpacted dis- 
tricts. This is the same formula that was used in Chapter 1. And by 
the shotgun approach, I mean in order for the funds to reach those 
districts that you wish to give additional money because they are 
heavily impacted, you basically have sprayed the money out in a 
county fashion. And what that does by using the county as a unit, 
what it does is reward perhaps some rich suburban districts who 
happen to be located in a county where there is a heavy impacted 
city, and they get some money also. I am not sure that you really 
intended to do that. 

That is the summary of my testimony. 

[The prepared statement of William Dallam follows:] 
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Statement of William Dallam, Chief, Division of Federal Programs, Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Education, Representing the National Association of 
State Coordinators of Chapter 1 

Chairman Hawkins, distinguished members of the Subcommittee, and 

ladies and gentlemen. 

As president of the National Association of State Chapter I 
Coordinators, it is a distinct honor to represent to you, chis 
morning, the views of NASC regarding the reauthorization of Chapter I 
in general and HR950, The Special Educational Needs Act of 1987, in 
particular. 

Our organization, whose members administer Chapter I in all 
states, and territories of these United States, believe ECIA Chapter I 
and its predecessor Title I, to be one of the most effective programs 
ever oegun by Congress, ranking in stature with the G.I Bill, 
Social Security and protection of the poor. This effectiveness and 
adherence to selection standards for children in the program has been 
noted ty recent GAO reports to this committee. The program structure 
is sound. In a detailed analysis of Chapter I attached to my 
testimony, appears a series of recommendations from the state 
coordinators and 2400 local school administrators of Chapter I in 36 
states. These recommendations principally address technical issues and 
clarifications of meaning that state and local administrators of 
Chapter I agree are very important to the continued imprcv?ment of 
remedial education. 

Many, if not all of these suggestions, are well addressed by 
HR950, the Hawkins-Goodling Bill. The Hawkins-Goodl ing Bill, titled 
The Special Educational Needs Act of 1987 is classic in its ease of 
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understanding and simplicity of design. To begin with, it does what 
no other reauthorization bill does: it puts all the applicable 
requirements togetner into one program, in one place. That single, 
humane ana wise action, will do much to reduce the confusion and 
misunderstanding of regulatory purpose that has characterized the 
relationship between the states and federal government in recent 
years. For ten years, lawyers and administrators from the majority of 
states have met yearly to discuss how to resolve differences between 
them and the federal government which have often resulted in enormous 
charges against the states and districts. Perhaps that time-consuming 
activity can now diminish. 

HR950 continues the basic purpose of remediation and maintains 
the basic formula distribution while incorporating the use of the most 
recent census definition of poverty. All of us, whether state or 
local, applaud and support this decision. This stability and 
predictability of funding will greatly assist all states and districts 
in planning for the implementation of the exciting new initiatives in 
the Bill. 

Our association, and most assuredly the local administ. ators , 
will applaud the lessening of eligible school requirements for 
smaller, (less than 1,000 pupils) districts, as well as the 
continuation of certain requirements to determine Pligible buildings. 
These requirements and additional eligibility for some children, give 
needed stability to the program. HR950 also responds to the need for 
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additional clarity, in statute form, in regard to the conditions under 
which handicapped children and children of limited English proficiency 
may participate. We trust that regulations to c . ssued by the 
Secretary will give the specific guidance needed to justly and 
compassionately administer appropnata services to these children. 

The restoration of Parent Involvement in a workable form has the 
firm support of State and Local program administrators. HR950 
addresses this issue in a manner that clearly responds to research 
findings that the most effective parent involvement is that which 
causes the parent and the child to work together on the academic 
achievement of the child. This partnership holds great promise for 
school people for it nearly doubles the human resources potentially 
available to help children. 

HR950 continues the essential fiscal requirements of maintenance 
of effort, supplement not supplant and comparebi 1 lty , that have 
proven so useful in the past in continuing the appropriate 
relationship between federal and local funds. Given the various 
states and territories with their diverse financial and political 
support systems, maintenance of this appropriate relationship between 
federal and local funds is crucial. The SEA responsibility to monitor 
comparability is very clear. Additionally, the SEA responsibility to 
prudently manage carryover funds is now very clear. The Secretary's 
responsibility to coordinate the administration of the program, to 
make provisions for technical assistance, and to support program 
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improvement models is also clarified in this statute. Finally, the 
SEA's responsibility for program improvement is clear. 

What this bill recognizes is that, nationally, school systems are 
organized around two major assumptions that are no longer sound. 
The first assumption is that all children come to school initially 
prepared to learn, the second assumption is that the compulsary 
attendance laws work for all children. HR950 brings to focus the 
legislative intent tc directly address unsolved difficulties arising 
out of the educational systam's reliance upon those unsound 
assumptions that continue to plague our efforts to help all children 
succeed. By that, I mean the initiative for discretionary grants that 
would create a family centered program serving very young children and 
their parents in a way that promises to improve their educational 
opportunity; ana secondly, the initiative to concentrate on improving 
the achievement of secondary students who are educationally deprived 
and who are in danger of dropping out. The first initiative reaches 
directly from the school to the family and joins the family to the 
school. The second initiative will attempt to reach the older family 
members and improve their educational opportunities. 

The dropping of the matching requirement is the current 
schoolwide program regulations in effect, has created a whole new 
initiative that will be implemented across the country in our most 
heavily impacted areas. This third initiative is even more 
appropriate because it addresses enormous frustrations experienced in 
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recent years by school administrators. These administrators, 
responsible for great numbers of educationally deprived students in a 
single building, have been prevented by restrictions in the schoolwide 
program regulations from employing that assistance effectively. This 
initiative comes at a time when urban administrators are testing new 
ideas for improving heavily impacted city schools. They can be 
expected to use Chapter I resources well in schoolwide improvement. 

HR950 and its capital expenses fund at one stroke untangles the 
knotty problem of providing the additional support needed for 
nonpublic students. Again, we applaud Congressional action and have 
full faith that implementing regulations will be as clear as the 
statute. 

We believe with HR950, that what began as a reauthorization 
process, may well become a symbol of commitment to those individuals 
and families who have been denied full participation in the "American 
Dream" because of educational deprivation. It is true, however that 
for the state coordinators to implement fully, Congressional vision 
in the states and territories, at least two technical changes and one 
fiscal matter deserve consideration. These are serio'js concerns. 
First, the language cf the definitions section of the \ct does not 
presently contain a definition of whrt is meant by the term 
"educationally deprived". Since there appears to be no intention to 
change the thrust of the Act from serving "educationally deprived" 
students, I have attached a suggested definition to my written 
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testimony, as a brief appeidix. The need for such a definition \s 
significant because while Section 114 of the Act appears to place the 
decision in the hands of the local district for determining what 
"educationally deprived" means, the Bill clearly charges the state 
with the responsibi lty for administrating and monitoring the law. A 
clear, written definition of the term would assure common 
understanding among state and local administrators and assure the 
equal treatment of all children across the nation. 

Secondly, in Section 191 State Rulemaking there is wording in (b) 
that contains five indefined and provocative terms; i.e. necessary and 
essential and proven or effective teaching techniques and practices. 
These words are suggested as further limitation to state rulemaking. 
These words as presented would create endless discussion and seem to 
be at variance with the classic simplicity present in the balance of 
the Act of both structure and meaning of words. 

My final comment notes the increased responsibility to the SEA, 
particularly, for the new initiatives, and notes further that HR950 
State Administration Funds do not reflect any increase. I have been 
told repeatedly that little to no support exists in Congress for 
increasing state administration funds. I understand the budgetary 
concern. This Bill, however, '.as real vision. It is not merely a 
reauthorization. It will take writing and talking and visiting and 
revisiting between state administrators and local school districts' 
personnel to make these new visions come into reality. Put in very 
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simple terms, for some states that means a person and for other states 
that may mean more gas money and postage money. In Rhode Island for 
example, the entire travel budget for the four person professional 
staff for the entire year is $1400. Rhode Island will get $225, OJU. 
to administer to program regardless of how many new initiatives there 
may be. In Nebraska, three professional persons administer the 
current program for 350 districts. Nebraska will get $225,000 
regardless of new inmatives. Rhode Island and Nebraska are but two 
examples. Small states which are now barely able to carry out 
compliance duties will experience great difficulties in implementing 
yojr visions. Further collection of information related to the fiscal 
constraints encounted by small states is necessary. I rfould 
appreciate the opportunity to address this committee again at a future 
date when our association's collection of information from all small 
states is complete and comprehensive. In conclusion, I ask the 
committee to look again at the resources allocated to carry out your 
vision. A number of comments related to minor technical changes are 
also attached to my testimony. 
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SUMMARY OF POSITION PAPER IN SUPPORT OF REAUTHORIZATION OF 
CHAPTER 1, ECIA ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL AbT Q CIATION OF STATE 
~~ COORDINATORS OF CHAPTER i 

This summary lists the major points made in the position 
paper. Suggested changes in the law are underlined. 



I» Chapter 1 Is A Program Of Critical National 
Importance Which Provides Supplementa l 
Educational Services For Educationally 
Deprived Children From Low-Income Areas 

On April 11, 1965, Congress enacted the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. Title I of the Act 
provided federal funds to LEAs to expand services 
available to meet the special educational needs of 
educationally deprived children in low-income areas. ..2 

Although Congress streamlined Title I requirements 
through the enactment of Chapter 1 of the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act of ]981, Chapter 1 
declared it to be the policy of the U.S. to provide 
financial assistance to SEAs and LEAs to meet the 
special needs of educationally deprived children on 
the basis or entitlements calculated under Title I. ...2 

II* The Chapter 1 Allocation Formula Effectively 
Directs Funding To School Districts with Large 
Numbers of Low-Income Children 

Each LEA is eligible to receive Chapter 1 funds if 

it has at least 10 children from low-income families.. 3 

Because the U.S. Secretary of Education dees not 
have low-income data to determine allocations for 
individual LEAs, he determines the "county aggregate 
amounts" of Chapter 1 basic grant funds that all LEAs 
in each county are eligible to receive. The Secretary 
computes the "county aggregate amounts" for each state 
on the basis of a formula which multiplies 40 percent 
of the average per pupil expenditure level for the 
State times the number of children from low-income 
families residing in each county in the State 3 
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Once the SEA is notified of its total allocation 

fnr local Chapter 1 programs and the breakdown tor 

each county, it allocates the "county aggregate 

amounts" to LEAs in each county on the basis of 

the best available data on the number of children 

from low-income families in each LEA 3 

Although the formula for distributing Chapter 1 basic 
grant funds should be updated to reflect the most 
recent poverty data available for all Jurisdictions , 
it works extremely well in targeting Chapter 1 funds 



to school districts with large numbers of children 
from low-income families. The Congressional 
Research Service reached that same conclu sion 3 

Congress should restore the SEA option to 

allocate funds directly to LEAs on a State-wide 

basis in States where a large number of LEAs 

overlap county boundaries 4 

Congress should allow SEAs broader authority 

to reallocate Chapter 1 funds to LEAs for 

program improvement activities 4 

Congress should increase the amount of each State's 
Chapter 1 allocation which may be used for State 
administration of the program to 1.5 percent ..*. 5 



III. The School Attendance Area Eligibility 

Requirements Concentrate Limited Chapter 1 
Funds On Areas With The Highest Concentrations 
Of Children From Low-Income Families 

With certain exceptions, an LEA must operate its 
Chapter 1 project in those school attendance areas 
of the LEA with "the highest concentrations of 
low-income children." Like Title I, Chapter 1 
permits an LEA with a "uniformly high concentration 
of low-income children to include all of its 
attendance areas in its Chapter 1 project. Under 
Chapter 1, Congress has also explicitly provided 
for other exceptions that were available under 
Title I. In addition, Congress has exempted LEAs 
with enrollments of 1,000 or less from the school 
attendance area targeting requirements 6 

The school attendance area eligibility require- 
ments target Chapter 1 services to those school 
attendance areas with the highest concentrations 
of low-income children. As a result of deregula- 
tion, however, current Chapter 1 regulations fail 
to give LEAs adequate direction for selecting 
school attendance areas 7 
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C o ngress should amend Section 556(b) to clarify what 

Con g ress consi ders to be attendant arpas ha ving - 

_tne high est concentrations of low-income children" . . . 7 

Congress should amend Sec tio n 556(b) to spec ify the 
measures of low -income status which should be used fl 

Iv ' Congress Should Emphasize That The Chapter 1 
Basic Grant Program Is Intended To Serve Those 
Educationally De prived Children From Lo w-Income 
Areas who Are In Greatest Nee? 

Under both Title I and Chapter 1, LEAs have always 
had considerable flexibility in identifying educa- 
tionally deprived children and in selecting the ac- 
tual students to receive services. In fact, neither 
the statute nor the regulations have ever clarified 
which children Congress consider to be those "whc 
have the greatest need for special attendance" 8 

Given the lack of specificity in the law and regu- 
lations, LEAs have developed their own criteria 
for determining which students are educationally 
deprived and which are in greatest need 9 

Congress should amend Chapter 1 to explicitly 

define "educationally deprived ch ildren " .TTTT 10 

Congress should amend Chapter 1 to define 

children in "greatest need ot special assistance" . . . .10 

It Is Criti cal To Retain The Fiscal Requirement s 

Which Ensure That Chapter 1 Funds Are Use d 

To Provide Sup plemental Services in Addi cTon 
To Non-Federally Funded Services 

Chapter 1 contains several fiscal constraints 
designed to ensure that Chapter 1 funds are used 
to provide supplemental educational services to 
educationally deprived children in lo^-income 
areas rather than to upgrade the general level 
of educational services in a school district 
or to reduce the local taxpayers 1 burden 11 

While we vigorously support retention of these 
requirements, we suggest changes tnat would improve 
the practical application of the 'equirements in 
certain circumstances. We also urge Congress 
to closely ex amine which fiscal jnd reporting 
r equirements may be unduly burdTnsome for LEAs 
with total en ro llments of lesF7:han 1,000 pupil. 
and Chapter 1 allocations of less than $20,QQo/." 11 
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Prohibition against using Chapter 1 

funds for general aid 12 

To delete the prohibition against general aid would 
turn Chapter 1 into a general tax relief program 12 

However, in light of the high correlation between 
schools wi th lar ge propor t ions of poor students and 
low achievement scores, Congress should do more to 
encourage "shoolwide projects" to upgrade the entire 
educational program in such schools 12 

Maintenance of State and loca 1 effort 12 

While we support retaining the maintenance of effort 
requirement as an essential means of ensuring that 
Chapter 1 funds provide services above those which 
would otherwise be available, we urge Congress to 
revise the maintenance of effort requirement so that 
it applies only to the state and local fiscal 
effort for instructional services 13 

We also suggest that Congress amend the law to 

provide that sudden, uncontrollable changes in 

the abil ity of an SEA or State to support basic 

education should entit le LEAs in the entire St¥te 

to a waiver of the maintenance of effort requirement . 13 

Comparability of state and locally funded ser vices ... 14 

Retention of the comparability requirement is 
critical to ensure that State and local resources 
are not diverted from schools receiving Chapter 1 
funds. However, we urge Congress to add a limited 
exception to the requirement for school districts 
with only one school building serving each grade .. . . .14 

Chapter 1 funds must supplement, not supplant, 

State and local funds * 15 

We support retaining the supplement, not supplant 
requirement in its present foirm. However , we urge 
Congress to clarify how to apply the concept to 
certain situations 15 

Congress should clarify how the supplement, not 

supplant requ irement appli es where children are 

"pulled out of regular classrooms~to receive 

Chapter 1 services and where Chapter 1 services 

replace instruction that would otherwise be 

provided with non-federal funds 16 
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Congress should specify how a student qualified 

for handicapped or bilingual services may also 

be served by Chapter 1 ... . 17 

VI. In Light Of The U.S. Supreme Court Decision In 

Aguilar v. Felton, We Urge Congress To Clarify The 
R equirement Mandating "Equal Expenditures" For 
Chapter 1 students in Public and Private Schools 

We support the view that Chapter 1 should offer 

remedial services to eligible educationally 

deprived children regardless of whether they 

attend a public or private school 18 

How to comply with the Chapter 1 requirement to 

serve pr iva te school children on an equ i table 

basis has become more complex in light of the 

ruling in Aguilar v. Felton 19 

Congress should clarify whether it is permissible 

to serve private school children in a portable 

van or bungalow on or near private school premises . . . 19 

Congress should clarify what constitutes equitable 
expenditures for private school children 20 

Congress should direct the Secretary to set forth 
in regulations the basic criteria to b e used in a 
hearing to determine whether an LEA has substan- 
tially failed to provide for the participation of 
children in private schools 21 

Congress should specify that the Secretary may 
not invoke a "bypass" for fewer than 10 children 
attending private schools in the LEA 2 2 

VI I . Active Parental 1 ivol ement In The Design And 
Implementation Of Chapter! Programs Is Highly 
Desirable And Should Continue To Be Encouraged 

We support continued parental involvement in 

planning and implementing Chapter 1 programs 22 

Congress shou Id ex pi ic i tly perm it the use of 
Chapter 1 funds for not only parental involve- 
ment activities but also for training of the 
parents of Chapter 1 students 23 

VIII. Congress Should Requ.re SEAs And LEAs To Use 

Evaluation Methods Which May Be Used To Compile 
Nationwide Data On The Effectiveness Of The 
Chapter 1 Program 
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Congress shou ld reinstitute a requirement that 
all . S j As and LEAs use prescribed evaluation 
methods which would enable ED to compile nation- 
wide data on the program's effectiveness 24 

Congress should specify different evaluation 

requirements for Chapter 1 programs that serve 

special populations .. 2 5 

IX - Procedures For Auditing Chapter 1 Programs And 
Resolving Audit Disputes Should Be Revised To 
Comply With Basic Concepts Of Fairness And 
Administrative Due Process 

While we support auditing of Chapter 1 programs 
as a means of ensuring accountability, there are 
serious problems both with the manner in which 
the OIG audits are conducted and the administra- 



tive procedures for resolving audit disputes 26 

Congress should replace the Education Appeal 

Board (EAB) with Administrative Law Judges or 

expand the EAB to include members e mployed bv 

SEAS and LEAs 27 

Congress should place the burden of proving 

that an expenditure is disallowable on ED .. 28 

Congress should specify that all written and 

oral evidence relied on in the audit process 

should be available to both parties through 

discovery to eliminate the possibility of 

surprise and to ensure fairness 28 

Congress should specify that an SEA or LEA is 

entitled to an evidentiary hearing with th e 

right to ask the EAB to subpoena witnesses 28 

Congress should specify that SEA or LEA re- 
liance on written advice from ED officials is 
an allowable defense to adverse audit claims 7 29 

Congress should direct that the standard of 

substantial compliance be used to avoid audit 

disputes involving technical oversights or 

good faith differences of opinion regarding 

what constitues statutory compliance 2 9 

Congress should give the Secretary greater 
flexibility to tailor the penalty to be 

proportionate to the noncompliance 30 
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X. That Portion Of The Chapter 1 Law Which Provides 

Funding For State Operated Programs For Handicapped 

Children Should Instead Be Incorporated As Part Of 
The Education Of The Handicapped Act 

It is both logical and administratively sound to 
m o ve the federal previa™ to assist State o n er?t' > ^ 
education programs for handicapped children from 
Chapter 1 to instead be i ncorpora ted as part of the 
comprehensive federal legislation addressing the 
educational needs of handicapped children 30 

X I . Proposed Chapter 1 Vouchers Would Drain Precious 

Resources For Burdensome Administrative Efforts 

Resulting In Less Supplemental Remedial Services 
For Educationally Deprived Children 

Under Secretary Bennett's proposal to turn 
Chapter 1 into a voucher program, parents of 
Chapter 1 children would receive a voucher worth 
about $600. In stark contrast to Chapter l's 
emphasis on providing remedial services to meet 
identified educational needs, his proposal would 
allow the voucher to be used to subsidize general 
tuition at a private school 31 

The strength of our opposition to the proposed 
voucher program was demonstrated at an April 16, 
1986 ireeting where the State Coordinators unani- 
mously passed a resolution opposing the establish- 
ment of such an education voucher system 32 

Conclus ion 

The unfortunate truth is that the number of 

children living in poverty is at the highest 

level in 20 years. Strong congressional support 

for Chapter 1 is critical if the program is to 

continue to succeed in giving such children the 

extra educational services needed to break out of 

the cycle of poverty and realize their potential 34 
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INTRODUCTION 

Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement 
Act ot ^981 (Chapter 1) declared it to be the policy of the 
United States to continue to provide financial assistance to 
meet the special educational needs of educationally deprived 
children in low-income areas. With relatively minor changes, 
Chapter 1 continued the major national commitment to compen- 
satory (remedial) educat ion which was previously expressed ir 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965 (Title I). 
The magnitude of that commitment is reflected by Congress' 
1986 appropriation of $3.7 billon which was used to serve 4.8 
million students in 14,000 school districts. 

The current authorization for Chapter 1 expires on 
September 30, 1987. Therefore, the members of the National 
Association of State Coordinators of ECIA, Chapter 1 have 
adopted this paper in unan imous suppor t of congress ional 
reauthorization. We express this view not only as those who 
are engaged in State level positions to oversee the admini- 
stration of Chapter 1 programs, but as educators who know that 
Chapter 1 is achieving results. 

Terrel H. Bell, former U.S. Secretary of Education, said 
in describing Chapter 1 to a congressional hearing in 1982 
"it took us a while to learn how to teach disadvantaged 
children. . .but now that's a program you can brag about." 
Although we do brag about Chapter 1, we also know it can be 
improved. Therefore, in a spirit of constructive comment, we 
wish to emphasize basic features of the law which are espe- 
cially critical to the program's continued effectiveness and 
to suggest some "fine tuning" which would enhance the program. 
In suggesting changes, we have strived to avoid parochial 
interests and concerns of administrative convenience and have 
instead focused on what is best for educationally deprived 
chi ldren . 

The views expressed in this paper reflect the results of 
two recent national surveys which we cc.iducted on reauthor- 
ization issues. The first survey, conducted with the Inter- 
national Reading Association, drew responses from nearly 3,000 
local Chapter 1 administrators in nearly 20 percent of the 
Nation's school districts. A separate survey of State Chapter 
1 officials elicited 40 responses. What is most significant 
about the survey results is that the vast majority of State 
and local administrators expressed a high degree of satis- 
faction with the program. 
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I. Chapter 1 is A Program Of Critical National Importance 
Which Provides Supplemental Educational Services To 
Educationally Deprived Children In Low-Income Areas 

On April 11, 1965, Congress enacted the Elemjntary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA) which was designed to expand 
educational opportunities in the Nation's elementary and 
secondary schools. This legislation signified, for the first 
time, congressional recognition that the equality <jT Ametitcin 
education is a matter of national importance. Title I of the 
ESEA directly addressed what Congress had identified as a 
matter of particular concern — the permanent underclass of the 
poor. Helping educationally deprived children in low-income 
areas was also seen as a way to increase the productivity of 
our work force and reduce welfare costs. By providing federal 
funds to local educational agencies (LEAs) to expand the 
services available to meet the special educational needs of 
educationally deprived children in low-income areas, Congress 
hoped to give such children a Detter chance to break the 
poverty cycle ai»d realize their potential. Later amendments 
"5et aside certain amounts of Title I funds for handicapped 
children, Indian children, children in institutions for 
i ^lf-cted and delinquent children and children of migratory 
3v, l lcul tural workers and migratory fishermen." 

Recognizing the tradition of State and local control of 
education, Title I gave LEAs fairly wide latitude in designing 
local Title I programs and gave state educational agencies 
(SEAs) the primary responsibility for ensuring that local 
programs complied with federal constraints. As Title I grew 
in size, however, it also grew in complexity with civil rights 
groups and others pressing tor tighter, more detailed, federal 
controls. After the 1978 amendments to Title I, a number of 
practitioners argued that the law had become too restrictive 
and that process was overtaking substance. As a result, in 
1981, Congress passed Chapter 1. Although Chapter 1 stream- 
lined several Title I requirements and gave SEAs and LEAs more 
administrative flexibility, it also declared it to be "the 
policy of the United States to continue to provide financial 
assistance to State and local educational agencies to meet the 
special educational needs of educationally deprived children, 
on the basis of entitlements calculated under Title I." 

Based upon our experience in administering the Chapter 1 
program at the state level, we know that it works. Various 
studies support our conclusion. Fc example, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education (ED) has released data showing that annual 
achievement gains for Chapter 1 students average almost 4 
percentile points in reading and 6 percentile points in mathe- 
matics in grades 2 through 6. Another study looked at Chapter 
1 for the House Select Committee on Children Youth and Fami- 
lies and in a report entitled "Opportunities for Success: 
Cost Effective Programs for Children," concluded that it is 
one of the most effective federal pre rams for children. 
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11 • The Chapter 1 Allocation Formula Effectively Directs 
Funding To School Districts With Large Numbers Of 
Low-Income Children 

Section 554(a) of Chapter 1 provides that the Chapter * 
Basic Grant that an LEA is eligible to receive to serve educa- 
tionally deprived children in low-income areas is determined 
each year on the same basis as under Title I. Each LEA in a 
State is eligible to receive Chapter 1 funds for a fisral ye^r 
if there are at least 10 children from low-income families in 
the LEA. Because the U.S. Secretary of Education currently 
does not have data to determine allocat ions for individual 
LEAs, the Secretary determines the "county aggregate amount" 
of Chapter i basic grant funds that all LEAs in each county 
are eligioxe to receive. 

The Secretary computes the "countv aggregate amounts" 
for each State on the basis of a formula which multiplies 40 
percent of the average per pupil expenditure level for the 
Scate (limited to a range of between 80 percent and 120 per- 
cent of the national average) times the number of children 
from low-income families residing in each county in the state* 
After determining the "county aggregate amounts" the total 
Chapter 1 appropriation is allocated pro rata among all coun- 
ties. The Secretary then distributes to each SEA the amount 
of Chapter 1 basic grant funds which the LEAs in the state 
are eligible to receive. 

Once the SEA is notified of its allocation for local 
Chapter 1 programs and the breakdown for each county within 
the State, it distributes the funds to eligible LEAs which 
have submitted a Chapter 1 application that has been approved 
by the SEA. In general, the SEA allocates the "county aggre- 
gate amounts" to LEAs in each county on the basis of the best 
available data on the number of children from low-income 
families in those LEAs. Chapter 1 provides for adjustments 
to the allocat ions where ( 1 ) a school district of an LEA 
overlaps a county boundary, (2) an LEA serves a substantial 
.lumber of children from the school district of another LEA, 
or (3) an LEA 1 s school district is merged or consolidated or 
a portion of the district is transferred to another LEA. 

In our view, the formula for distributing Chapter 1 
basic grant funds works extremely well in targeting Chapter 1 
funds to school districts with large numbers of children from 
low-income families. The Congressional Research Service con- 
cluded in a 1985 report that Chapter 1 was found "to be highly 
effective in targeting fiscal relief to districts with large 
numbers of poor children." 

In light of the proven effectiveness of the Chapter 1 
form-i a, we urge Congress to leave it basically unchanged. 
We i however, ask Congress to update the language in the 

for' . tL direct tha Secretary to determine allocations on 
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the basis of the most recent poverty data available for all 
jurisdictions. We would also suggest the following modifica- 
tions to improve the program's effectiveness: 

• Restore the SEA option to allocate funds di - 
rectly to LEAs on a State-wide basis in States 
where a large number of LEAs overlap county 
boundaries . 

Under Title I, any SEA for a State in which a 
large number of LEAs overlap county boundaries 
could apply to the U.S. Secretary of Education 
for authority to make basic grant allocations 
directly to LEAs without regard to the coun- 
ties. In contrast. Section 558(e) of Chapter 
1, provides that an SEA in such a State may 
make such allocations directly to LEA. without 
the Secretary 1 s approval , but only "if such 
allocations were made during fiscal year 
1982." Thus, under Chapter 1, no SEAs may al- 
locate Chapter 1 funds directly to LEAs with- 
out regard to the county allocation unless 
they used such a method during fiscal year 
1982. 

This limitation precludes any new states from 
allocating directly to LEAs on a St a te-wide 
basis and prevents SEAs in such States from 
redressing inequities in the county by county 
approach. For example, of the 300 LEAs in the 
State of Washington, approximately 170 overlap 
county boundaries. This presents such a prob- 
lem that Washington v as one of the last S£As 
to get the 1980 census breakdown of low-income 
children by county. Such data is so obviously 
flawed that during this past year Chapter 1 
children in some counties received a per pupil 
allocation of $300 in Chapter 1 funds, while 
children in other counties received an alloca- 
tion of $700 per pupil. We urge Congress to 
address such inequities by giving all SEAs in 
States where a large number of LEAs overlap 
coun ty boundar ies the au thor i ty to allocate 
Chapter 1 funds directly to LEAs. 

• Allow SEAs broader authority reallocate 
Chapter 1 funds to LEAs for prc^am improve - 
ment activities 

Under Section 200.45 of the Chapter 1 regula- 
tions, each SEA makes an annual determination 
as to which LEAs have received Chapter 1 allo- 
cations that exceed the amount required to (a) 
operate their Chapter 1 projects effectively 
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during the current fiscal year, and (b)provide 
a prudent and justifiable reserve c.f Chapter 1 
funds for operating their Chapter 1 projects 
effectively during the next fiscal year. Under 
the regulation, any LEA that is identified as 
having such excess funds has the opportunity 
to amend its Chapter 1 application to include 
a proposal for their use. If the LEA fails to 
amend its application, the SEA may then real- 
locate the excess funds to LEAs having the 
greatest need for such funds to redress in- 
equities in the applica t ion of the a Hoc at ion 
formula . 

We urge Congress to broaden SEA authorit-y to 
reallocate excess funds to any LEA in the 
State for program improvement act ivl ties as 
well as to address inequities in the appli ca- 
tion of the allocation formula. Although there 
are currently several hundred Chapter 1 pro- 
grams identified nationally as being unusually 
effective, LEAs lack the funds needed to send 
staff to other LEAs or to conferences to learn 
about such programs . By broadening the au thor- 
ity for SEAs to reallocate excess funds to 
LEAs for program improvement, Congress would 
greatly enhance the ability of LEAs to ex- 
change information about successful programs. 

Increase the amount of each State's Chapter 1 
allocation which may be used for State admini - 
stration to 1.5 percent 

Under Title I, SEAs were entitled to use up to 
1.5 percent of the State's total allocation of 
Title I funds fc*: State administration of the 
Ti t le I programs . To take into account the 
needs of SEAs in less populated States, Title I 
allowed each SEA, regardless of the Title I 
allocation, to spend up to $225,000. Under 
Chapter 1, the maximum amount which may be 
spent for State administration was reduced to 
one percent of the State's total allocation. 
One percent is simply not enough. This is 
particularly true in view of the failure of 
Chapter 1 appropriations to keep pace with in- 
flation. Chapter 1, like Title I, is a Stace 
administered program which is funded 100 per- 
cent by federal funds with federally imposed 
requirements. Although program design and stu- 
dent selection take place at the school dis- 
trict level, SEAs have the primary responsi- 
bility for ensuring that Chapter 1 projects 
are carried out in accordance with federal 
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requirements. However, while compliance with 
federal requirements is important, we also 
recognize the need to go beyond administrative 
enforcement to provide technical assistance 
and disseminate in formation to promote exce 1- 
lence. The plain fact is that SEAs cannot in- 
crease their program improvement efforts with- 
out additional financial support. 

To give SEAs the resources needed to meet the 
demands which are placed upon them by the fed- 
eral government and their various constituen- 
cies, we urge Congress to restore the limit on 
the use of Chapter 1 funds for State admini- 
stration to the 1.5 percent level and we urge 
Congress to increase the minimum amount which 
any SEA may use for State administration to 
$325,000 per year. In this regard, it is im- 
portant to remember that SEAs which have been 
receiving the present minimum administrative 
allocation of $225,000 have not had an in- 
crease for 7 years (not since July 1, 1979) . 
During that period, inflation has taken its 
toll on the buying power of the administrative 
dollar . For example , if an increase is not 
forthcoming, the Utah SEA has indicated that 
it will probably be forced to cut its Chapter 
1 professional staff from 4 to 3 people. Three 
people is simply not enough to perform all 
of the functions required of SEAs (large or 
small) such as applica tion review , moni tori ng , 
evaluation, and program improvement. 



Ill- The School Attendance Area Eligibility Requirements 

Concentrate Limited Chapter 1 Funds On Areas With The 
Highest Concentrations Of Children From Low-Income 
Families 

With certain exceptions, an LEA's Chapter 1 application 
must demonstrate to the SEA that its Chapter 1 projects will 
be conducted only in those areas with "the highest concentra- 
tions of low-income children. " The legislative history of 
Title I indicates that it is the close relationship between 
poverty and educational disadvantagement that led Congress to 
use low-income data as a criterion for allocating funds to 
certain attendance areas within school districts. As under 
Title I, however, Chapter 1 permits an LEA with a "uniformly 
high concentration" of low-income children to include all of 
its attendance areas in its Chapter 1 project. 

As part of the Technical Amendments of 1983, Congress 
also explicitly provided other exceptions that were available 
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to LEAs under Title I. For example, as amended, Section 556(d) 
of Chapter 1 provides for: (a) designating any school atten- 
dance area in which at least 25 oercent of the children are 
from low-income families as eligible; (b) identifying end 
selecting areas for Chapter 1 services on the basis of educa- 
tional deprivation; and (c) skipping an eligible attendance 
area if it is already receiving services of the same nature as 
would otherwise be provided by Chapter 1 funds. In addition, 
the Technical Amendments of 1983 added a provision exempting 
LEAs with enrollments of 1,000 or less from the school attend- 
ance area targeting requirements . 

The school attendance area eligibility requirements work 
well to target Chapter 1 services to school attendance areas 
with the highest concentrations of low-income children. In 
addition, each of the exceptions to the basic rule has been 
fully justified in prior legislative deliberations and through 
experience. As a result oi "deregulation" however, the present 
jrsion of Chapter 1 regulations fail to give LEAs adequate 
direction in the procedures for selecting attendance areas 
"with the highest concentrations of low-income children." 

To more fully ensure that the selection of school atten- 
dance areas results in Chapter 1 services going he areas wi**h 
the greatest need, we suggest the following: 

• Amend Section 556(b) to clarify what Congress 
considers to be attendance areas having "the 
highest concentrations of low-income children ." 

The 1981 Title I regulations described 3 meth- 
ods for determining which school attendance 
areas within a district were considered as 
"having high concent r a tiv.ns of chi ldren from 
low-income f ami lies . " Under the first , only 
those school attendance areas with a percent - 
age of children from low-income families as 
high as the district -wide average qualified 
(percentage method). Under the second, only 
those school attendance areas in which the 
number of low -income children was at least 
equal to the average number of such children 
per school attendance area in the district 
qualified (numerical method) . Under the third , 
an LEA could identify some a t tendance areas as 
eligible by using the percentage method and 
some by using the numerical method , as long 
as the total number of attendance areas so 
identified was not more than would have been 
the case using only 1 of the other methods 
(combina ti'^n method ) . In identifying elig lble 
attendance areas, LEAs were allowed to group 
the attendance areas by grade span. 
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Since the Secretary of Education no longer 
require.* LEAs to use one of the methods de- 
scribed above to identify those school atten- 
dance areas having "the highest concentrations 
of low-income children, " we urge Congress 
to do 'So . it is also important for Congress to 
specify that unless an LEA is allowed to use 
one of the statutory alternatives to selecting 
at tendance areas based on their concentrat ion 
of low-income children, the LEA must serve 
such attendance areas in rank order of such 
conce ntrat ions. 

• Amend Section 556(b) to specify the measures 
of low-income status which should be used . 

Title I regulations required LEAs to use "the 
best available measure" of low-income status 
to identify and select school attendance areas 
with the highest concentrations of children 
from low-income families. in contrast, the 
Chapter 1 regulations make no mention of what 
type of measures of low-income status should 
be used. Instead, in a Nonregulatory Guidance 
document issued in June 1983, ED stated that 
"LEAs are encouraged to use the best possible 
available measure." We believe Congress should 
go further to specify that LEAs are once again 
required to use the best available measure of 
low-inc~,ue status (such as AFDC or School 
Lunch Program data) to identify and select 
school attendance areas. 



IV. Congress Should Emphasize That The Chap* er 1 Basic 

Grant Program Is Intended lo Serve Those Educationally 
Deprived Children From Low-Income Areas Who Are In 
Greatest Need 

Chapter 1 funds are allocated to LEAs according to the 
number of children from low-income families residing in the 
school district. With some exceptions, the LEA in turn allo- 
cates Chapter 1 funds to school attendance areas having the 
highest concentration of children from low-income families. 
However, once a school attendance area has been selected to 
participate in the Chapter 1 project, every child in that 
attendance area who is educationally deprived is eligible to 
participate regardless of his/her family's economic status. 
Educational deprivation is the sole criterion for determining 
which children within low-income areas are actually eligible 
co participate. Section 556(b)(2) of Chapter 1 requires that 
"among the educationally deprived children selected, the 
inclusion of those children who have the greatest need for 
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special assistance." Under both Title I and Chap'-er i, LEAs 
have always had considerable flexibility in identifying the 
actual students to receive Title I services. In fact, neither 
statute has ever clarified which children Congress considers 
to be those "who have the greatest qeed for special assis- 
tance." Similarly, no regulations have given definition to 
the mear.ing of that important phrase. 

The only additional substantive guidance concerning which 
students should be considered eligible is set forth in Section 
200. 3'b) of the Chapter 1 regulations which defines "educa- 
tionally deprived children" as children whose "educational 
attainment is below the level that is appropriate for children 
of their age." However, in its June 1983 Nonregulatory Gui- 
dance documen t , ED softened even that definition, stating 
that "LEAs are free to use whatever measures oc educational 
deprivation they think best identify the educationally de- 
prived children and their special needs." 

Given the lack of specificity in the law and regulations, 
LEAs have of necessity developed their own criteria for deter- 
mining which students are educationally deprived. Though 
virtually all LEAs make some use of standardized achievement 
test scores to determine eligibility for Chapter 1 services, 
local testing programs usually focus on only a few grades; 
whereas Chapter 1 services may be offered in many or all grade 
levels. Thus, many LEAs use teacher judgment to identify 
those low achieving students for whom standardized test scores 
are unavailable. Even when standardized tests are used to 
determine eligibility, the cutoff varies from LEA to LEA 
depending on whether national or local norms are used and 
whether the LEA considers all students below the 50th per- 
centile to be educationally deprived, or uses some other 
percentile to define low achievement. Since LEAs can estab- 
lish their own eligibility criteria, a student who would be 
eligible for Chapter 1 in one school district may be ineli- 
gible in another. 

Once an LEA identifies eligible students in Chapter 1 
project schools, the final step is the selection of "those in 
greatest need" of Chapter 1 services. While many LEAs specify 
a second percentile lower than that used to determine eligi- 
bility and select all students below that level, other LEAs 
rely on more informal procedures. Because of limitations in 
Chapter 1 funding, very few LEAs serve al 1 those students who 
are identified as educationally deprived. Many educationally 
deprived children do not receive services because they are 
not in Chapter l attendance area schools or because they are 
in a grade which, due to funding constraints, the LEA has 
decided not to serve. Other educationally deprived children 
are not served by Chapter 1 because they are not selected 
from among the eligible group to actually receive services. 
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th.fc ! ^L,l UdieS ° f TltlG 1 and Chapter 1 have concluded 
that the statutory provisions regarding student selection do 
not always assure that the most educationally deprived chil- 
" n tit S f. rVe ?- . Thl u S is not uprising. In the absence of 
i!S! \l L x " .^e statute or regulations, LEA officials 
tuJ^l : a \ h * dlfflcult tas . k of trying to reach as many 
eligible students as possible with Chapter l funding that is 
inadequate to serve all those in need. To avoid diluting 
Chapter 1 services, many LEAs concentrate the limited fund- 

i« t ?L 8 il i cted 9 * rade le « vels and ' if there are not enou gn 

extremely low achieving" students to fill the Chapter 1 
class, the LEA adds eligible students from that grade level 
with relatively higher achievement scores. 

In light of these considerations, we urge Congress to 
make the following statutory changes to focus Chapter 1 ser- 
vices more directly on low-achieving children who are most in 
need of assistance: 

• Amend Chapter 1 to explicitly define "educa - 
tionally deprived children. " 

As discussed above, each LEA sets its own 
standards to identify educationally deprived 
children. In full compliance with Section 
200.3(b) of the Chapter 1 regulations, many 
school districts consider children who perform 
below the 50th percentile to be educationally 
deprived. We doubt whether Congress ever in- 
tended such a broad view. We also believe 
that decisions concerning student achievement 
should be based on some form of objec- 
tive testing rather than subjective judgment. 
Therefore, we suggest that Congress take this 
opportunity to carefully consider the alterna- 
tives and then define "educationally deprived 
children." Congress could, for example, define 
such children as those determined by the 
school district to be performing below the 
40th percentile on the basis of either norm 
referenced tests or other objective perform- 
ance data used to measure gains in achievement 
level. Another approach woui: be to define 
such children as those determined by the LEA 
on the basis of objective performance data to 
be performing below a normal curve equivalent 
level of approximately 40 percent. 



Amend Chapter 1 to def i ne children in "great - 
est need of special assistance ." 

So that Chapter 1 services are targeted on the 
most educationally deprived, we recommend that 
Congress define children in "greatest need of 
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special assistance" as educationally deprived 
children so identified by objective school 
district established criteria. We further 
suggest requiring that such objective criteria 
be based on written or oral testing instru- 
ments, or on standard measures of classroom 
performance , un iformly and consistently ap- 
plied throughout the school district to deter- 
r ine achievement level. 



V. It Is Critical To Retain The Fiscal Requirements Which 
Ensure That Chapter 1 Funds Are Used To Provide Supple - 
mental Services In Addition To Nonfederally Funded 
Ser v ices 

Chapter 1 contains several fiscal constraints designed 
to ensure that Chapter 1 furds are used to provide supple- 
mental educational services for educationally deprived chil- 
dren in low-income areas rather than to upgrade the general 
level of educational services in a school district or to re- 
duce the local taxpayers' burden. Some of these basic fiscal 
requirements apply to a grantee's use of State and local 
funds for public education rather than its use of Chapter 1 
funds. Generally, these requirements are intended to ensure 
the supplemental nature of Chapter 1 services hy requiring 
the maintenance of State and local support for public educa- 
tion, and by prohibiting discrimination by: (a) the SEA in 
providing funds to LEAs because they receive Chapter 1 fund- 
ing; (b) the LEA in allocating State and local resources to 
schools participating in the Chapter 1 project; and (c) Chap- 
ter 1 project schools in providing services to educationally 
deprived children receiving Chapter 1 funded services. Each 
of these fiscal requirements is essential to maintain the 
categorical nature of the Chapter 1 program and prevent it 
from being general financial support for education. 

While we vigorously support the retention of each require- 
ment, we also suggest changes which would improve the prac- 
tical application of the requirement in particular circum- 
stances. We also urge Congress to closely examine which 
fiscal and reporting requirements may be unduly burdensome 
for small LEAs with total enrollments of less than 1,000 
pupils and Chapter 1 allocations of less than $20,000. In 
the 1983 Technical Amendments, Congress exempted such LEAs 
from the school attendance area targeting requirements and 
we believe further reductions in the admin is t rat i ve burden 
imposed on small LEAs is warranted. 
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Prohibition agai nst using Chapter 1 funds for general aid 

Section 555(c) of Chapter 1 requires Chapter 1 funds to 
be used only for programs and projects designed to meet the 
special educational needs of educationally deprived children. 
This provision, generally referred to as the general aid 
prohibition, is intended to ensure that Chapter l funds are 
used as categorical aid to meet the special needs of educa- 
tionally deprived children and not for the general needs of 
the school or student body. To delete this requirement would 
greatly reduce services for ihe educationally deprived and 
would turn Chapter 1 into a tax relief program. Without the 
general aid prohibition, it would be extremely difficult for 
local school officials to resist the pressure to use Chapter 
1 funds to meet the needs of all children , regardless of 
whether they are educationally deprived or live in low-income 
areas. in such circumstances, it would not likely be long 
before educationally deprived children, particularly those in 
low-income areas, were again relegated to the low priority 
status they were accorded prior to passage of Title I in 1965. 

Although Congress has correctly recognized the need ^ 
prevent Chapter 1 from becoming general support for the 
funding of local school systems, Congress has also correctly 
recognized that once the percentage of low-income children in 
a Chapter 1 school reaches a very high level, it makes little 
educational or administrative sense to enforce requirements 
that the program serve only eligible children. Therefore, 
Section 556(d)(9) of Chapter 1 provides that an LEA may con- 
duct a "schoolwide" Chapter l project to upgrade the entire 
educational program in a school if: (l) the school serves an 
eligible attendance area; (2) at least 75 percent of the 
children at the school are from low-income families; (3) the 
LEA develops a special plan for the school that is approved 
by the SEA; and (4) the LEA meets special financial require- 
ments (including a requirement to provide, per child served 
who is not educationally deprived, an amount of special sup- 
plementary state and local funds that is at least equal to 
the amount of Chapter 1 funds that the LEA provides per edu- 
cationally deprived child in the school) . in light of the 
high correlation which ED's National Assessment of Chapter 1 
has found between schools with large proportions of poor 
students and low achievement scores, we believe Congress 
should do more to encourage "schoolwide projects" in such 
schools. More specifically, we urge Congress to consider 
reducing both the percentaoe of low-income children needed to 
qualify for "school projects" and the Wei of supplemental 
State and local funding required . 



Requirement for maintenance of State and local effort 

Like Title I, Chapter 1 requires LEAs receiving Chapter 
1 funds to maintain the level of non-federal fiscal effort 
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with respect to the provision of free public education. Thus, 
the main'enance of effort provisions help to prevent the 
erosion of State and local support for public education which 
might otherwise occur because of the availability of Chapter 
1 funds. 

More specifically, under Section 558(a) of Chapter 1, an 
LEA is only entitled to receive its full Chapter 1 allocation 
if the SEA determines that either the combined fiscal effort 
per student or the aggregate expenditures of State and local 
funds for public education in the LEA for the preceding fiscal 
year was not less than 90 percent of the effort for the second 
preceeding year. LEAs falling below the 90 percent require- 
ment have their Chapter grant reduced in exact proportion 
to the extent to which they fell below the 90 percent mark. 

We support retaining the maintenance of effort .«quire- 
ment as an essential means to ensure that Chapter 1 funds 
provide educational services above those which would otherwise 
be available. We suggest, however, that Congress revise the 
maintenance of effort requirement so that it applies only to 
the State aid local fiscal effort for instructional services. 
In our view, expenditures for fuel oil, transportation, and 
insurance which fluctuate from year to year and have no 
bearing on the instructional program should not be included 
in the maintenance of effort comparison. What is really 
important is that the State and local financial support for 
instructional services not decrease so that Chapter 1 funding 
is used to provide supplemental services. By limiting the 
maintenance of effort test to instructional services, Congress 
would be conforming it with the long-standing criteria for 
determining compliance with the comparability of services 
requirement. 

Also, under Section 558(a)(3) of Chapter 1, the SEA is 
authorized to waive the maintenance of effort requirement for 
one fiscal year only if the SEA determines a waiver is equit- 
able due to exceptional or uncontrollable circumstances soch 
as natural disaster or a precipitous and unforeseen decline 
in the LEA's resources. We believe Congress should expand 
this waiver authority somewhat by providing thai sudden, 
uncontrollable changes in the ability of an SEA or State to 
sup p ort basic education (such al the economic chaos f ac irg 
on producing States) should entitle LEAs in the entire State 
to a waiver of the maintenance of effort requirement. Further- 
more, if a waiver of maintenance of effort is justified for 
one year, we can see no reason why it should not be available 
for whatever period of time the exceptional or uncontrollable 
conditions persist. 
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Comparability of State and locally funded services 

The basic purpose of Title I was to concentrate and 
increase services for educationally deprived children in 
low-income areas. Unless schools serving such children get 
their fair sr.are of State and locally funded services before 
adding the federally funded services, this basic purpose is 
defeated . 

In 1970, Congress formally recognized the need to pre- 
vent discrimination in the distribution of State and local 
resources to schools with Title I participating children oy 
adding a comparability requirement to the Title I law. That 
requirement stated that State and local Junds will be used in 
each school district receiving Title I funds "to provide 
services in [Title I] project areas which, taken as a whole, 
are at least comparable to services being provided in areas 
in such districts which are not receivir^ funds under [Title 
I]." Several years later, Congress expanded this requirement 
to provide that where all school at'endance areas in a district 
are designated as project areas, the district must use State 
and local funds to provide services which, taken as a whole, 
are substantially comparable in each project area. 

Title I required each LEA to report annually concerning 
its compliance with the comparability requirement. Under the 
Title I regulations, an LEA met this requirement if, for 
schools serving corresponding grade levels, the average number 
of children per instructional staff ard the average per pupil 
expenditure of non-federal funds for instructional staff in 
each Title I project school was not more than 5 percent worse 
than in schools not- receiving Title I assistance. 

Section 558(c) (1) of Chapter 1 contains a very similar 
comparability requirement. However, unlike Title I, Chapter 1 
does not require LEAs to file comparability reports. An LEA 
mee*:s this requirement if it has filed with the SEA a written 
assurance that it has established: (a) a district-wide salary 
schedule; (b) a policy to ensure equivalence among schools in 
teachers, administrators, and auxiliary personnel; and, (c) a 
policy to ensure equivalence among schools in t^e provision 
of curriculum materials and instructional supplies. 

Like Title I, Chapter 1 does not apply the comparability 
requirement to State and local funds for bilingual education, 
handicapped children, or children with learning disabilities, 
or other programs consistent with the purposes of Chapter 1 
that are used to meet the needs of eligible children. 

We fully support retention of the comparability require- 
ment which is critical to ensure that State and local re- 
sources are not diverted from schools receiving Chapcer 1 
funds to schools not receiving Chapte r 1 funds or from a 
Chapter 1 project school receiving a relatively large amount 
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of Chapter 1 funds to a school receiving less Chapter 1 funds 
However, we urge Congress to add a limited exception to this 
requirement for a school district which has only one school 
bui.ding serving eacl> grade. In such a situation, wher,? there 
are different types of instructional staff serving different 
grade spans, there is no basis for making a meaningful compar- 
ability comparison. 



Chapter 1 funds must supplement, not supplant, non- federal 
funds " 

No matter what services Chapter 1 programs provide for 
educationally deprived children, they would not be enough 
if they are not excra services. To be effective, Chapter l 
funds must be used in addition to State and local funds, not 
instead of them. That is why the first regulations issued 
under Title I stated that the federal funds must be used to 
supplement, not supplant, State and local funds that would 
otherwise be available for education of the pupils partici- 
pating in the Title I program. Just as the comparability of 
services provision prohibits discrimination in the distribu- 
tion of State and local funds to schools participating in the 
Tit w*K* P r °3 ect ' the supplement, not supplant requirement 
prohibits schools from discriminating in the distribution of 
State and local services to children participating in the 
Title I program. 

Section 558(b) of Chapter 1 retains the same basic sup- 
plement, not supplant requirement. Unlike Title I, however, 
Chapter 1 does not contain a separate supplement, not supplant 
requirement for special State and local compensatory education 
programs. Instead, Chapter 1 provides that in determininn 
compliance with this requirement, an SEA or LEA may exclude 
State and local funds spent for special programs designed to 
meet the needs of educationally deprived children if those 
programs are consistent with the purposes of Chapter l. This 
exclusion is properly designed to encourage state and locally 
funded compensatory education programs by not requiring that 
they give, i n effect, a "double helping" of remedial services 
to children receiving such services under Chapter i. 

We support retaining the supplement, not supplant require- 
ment in its present form. However, it is extremely difficult 
to determine how to apply the concept to situations where 
Chapter 1 services: (a) replace a portion of the regular 
school program a child would otherwise receive; or (b) provide 
special services which are required under other laws. In 
order to permit LEAs to continue to operate effective Chapter 
1 programs without being in technical violation of the sup- 
planting prohibition, we urge Congress to: 
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• Clarify, how the supplement , not supplant re - 
qui rement applies where children are "p ulled 
out" of regular classrooms to receive Chapte r 
1 services and where chapter 1 services re - 
place instruction that would be provid ed wiTh 
non-federal funds . 

Under a literal application of the supplement, 
not supplant requirement, a child could not 
leave the regular classroom to receive Chapter 
1 funded instruction without causing a viola- 
tion. This is because any time a child re- 
ceives Chapter 1 funded instruction when he 
would otherwise have received non-Federally 
funded instruction, the Chapter 1 funded in- 
struction has supplanted that which, absent 
Chapter 1, he would have otherwise received. 
Congress recognized that a literal application 
was never intended by providing in Chapter 1 
that an LEA shall not be required to provide 
Chapter l services outside the regular class- 
room or school program in order to comply with 
the supplement, not supplant requirement. 

Further guidance is needed concerning how the 
supplement, not supplent requirement applies 
to "limited pull out" and "replacement" pro- 
jects. In a "limited pull out" project, an 
educationally deprived child is "pulled out" 
of his regular class for a limited portion of 
his total instructional time (e.g., not more 
than 25 percent) to receive remedial instruc- 
tion from Chapter 1 staff. In a "replacement" 
project, Chapter 1 services replace all or 
part of the course of instruction regularly 
provided to Chapter 1 children with a distinct, 
self-containad program. While ED has recog- 
nized the legitimacy of both approaches in its 
June 1983 Nonregulatory Guidance, we believe 
it is important for Congress to do so as well. 
In addition, while the Nonregulatory Guidance 
sets out the conditions to be met (e.g., the 
required contribution of State and local funds) 
to operate such projects in compliance with 
the supplanting prohibition, it is subject to 
change at ED's sole discretion. We urge 
Congress to require ED to publish its guidance 
on instructional services which meet the sup- 
plement, not supplant requirement as part of 
the Chapter 1 regulations so it is more reli- 
able and subject to both congressional and 
public comment. 
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Specify how a student qualified for bilingual 
or handicapped services may also be serve d by 
Chapter 1 

Be^ nning in 1976, the Title I regulations im- 
plt enting the supplement, not supplant re- 
quirement generally prohibited SEAs and LEAs 
from using Chapter 1 funds to provide services 
required by law. Underlying those regulations 
*:as the notion that, absent Title I funds, 
SEAs and LEAs would use other funds to provide 
those services required by law. However, in 
the 1981 Title I regulations and 1983 Nonregu- 
latory Guidance, ED recognized the difficulty 
in defining exactly what services are "re- 
quired by la\ " and in administering such a 
standard, particularly with respect to identi- 
fied handicapped children and children with 
limited English proficiency (LEP) . 

The approach adopted in ed's Nonregulatory 
Guidance assumes that all children, whether 
handicapped or LEP, are eligible to partici- 
pate in Chapter 1 programs consistent with 
federal civil rights requirements. It further 
assumes that services provided hanc^capped or 
LEP children when comparable to supplementary 
services provided non-handicapped or non-LEP 
children may also be regarded as supplementary 
even where such children are entitled to spe- 
cial services under federal law. However, the 
Nonregulatory Guidance also states that gener- 
ally an LEA may not use Chapter 1 funds for 
special education services required for handi- 
capped or LEP children under federal or State 
law . 

The Nonregulatory Guidance reconciles these 
seemingly contradictory po] icy statements by 
clarifying that an LEA may use Chapter 1 funds 
to provide services to handicapped or LEP 
children without violating the supplement, not 
supplant requirement if the Chapter 1 services 
have the following basic characteristics: (1) 
The LEA's Chaptar 1 project addresses special 
needs resulting from educational depriviation 
not needs relating to a child's handicapping 
or LEP condition; (2)The LEA sets overall pro- 
ject objectives that do not distinguish be- 
tween hand i capped (or LEP) and non -ha nd i capped 
(or non-LEP) participants; (3) The LEA uses 
uniform criteria to select participants only 
on the basis of educational depriviation, not 
on the basis of handicap or LEP and further 
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limits such selection to only those children 
who can reasonably be expected to make sub- 
stantial progress toward accomplishing project 
objectives without substantially modifying the 
educational level of the subject matter; and, 
(4) The LEA provides Chapter 1 services taking 
into accoun. the needs and abilities of indi- 
vidual participants but without distinguishing 
generally between handicapped (or LEP) and 
other children with respect to the instruction 
provided. 

We are increasingly uncomfortable relying 
solely on ED's Nonregulatory Guidance which is 
subject to change at any time. The ti^a has 
come foi. Congress to precisely define which 
children are to receive Chapter l services and 
how they should be served, in this regard, 
Chapter l has been successful because it has 
focused on all educationally deprived children 
rather than on those populations with specific 
learning handicaps and disabilities who are 
a? so educationally deprived. Just as we do not 
wish to exclude such children from Chapter 1 
services that they can benefit frcn, we do not 
vant to see Chapter l programs replace sepa- 
rately funded services designed to specific- 
ally address the needs of those special popu- 
lations . 

To retain Chapter l's focus on educationally 
deprived children a*; a whole, we urge Congress 
to specify that handicapped and LEP children 
who are identified as educationally deprived 
may receive Chapter l services only if those 
services have all of the characteristics set 
forth in ED's Nonregulatory Guidance. 



VI * In Light Of the U.S. Supreme Court D ecision In Aguilar 
v. Felton, we Urge Congress To Clarify The Requirement 
Mandating "Equal Expenditures" For Chapter 1 Student s 
In Public And Private Schools ~~ 

Title I was the first federal aid-to-education program 
authorizing assistance for children attending private schools. 
In recognition of the fact that not all educationally deprived 
children in low-income areas attend public schools, Congress 
included eligible private school children among the bene- 
ficiaries of the program. We vigorously support this view 
tiat the program should offer remedial services to eligible 
educationally deprived children regardless of whether they 
attend a public or private school. 
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Section 557(a) of Chapter 1 retains the same basic re- 
quirement for the participation of educationally deprived 
children in private schools. In addition to requiring LEAs 
to make provision for the participation of private school 
children, Section 557(a) states that " expenditures for edu- 
ca ,onal services and arrangements ...Tor educationally de- 
pri ed children in private schools shall be equal (taking into 
account the number of children to be served and the special 
educational needs of such children) to expenditures for chil- 
dren enrolled in the public schools." 

While 'che statute gives LEAs the primary responsibility 
for designing and implementing special educational services 
for educationally deprived children attending private schools, 
Chapter 1 prohibits an SEA from approving an LEA's Chapter 1 
application unless it provides assurance that the projects 
described "make provision for services to educationally de- 
prived children attending private elementary and secondary 
schools . " 

How to comply with the Chapter 1 requirement to serve 
private school children on an equitable basis without consti- 
tutional problems regarding the separation of church and state 
has become more complex in light of the Supreme Court ruling 
in Aguilar v. Felton . That ruling, issued on July 1, 1985, 
held that providing Chapter 1 instructional services on the 
premises of religiously affiliated private schools violates 
the Establisment Clause of the First Amendment. The decision 
eliminates the option of providing on-premises instructional 
Services for private school children under Chapter 1, and 
thereby raises a number of issues concerning how LEAs can 
best serve eligible children in private schools. 

In light of the Aguilar decision, we respectfully ask 
Congress to: 

• Clarify whether it is permissible to serve pri - 
vate school children in a portable van or bun - 
galow on or near private school premises . 

Since vhe Aguilar decision, SEAs and LEAs have 
been grappling with the question of where to 
provide Chapter 1 services to children at- 
tending private schools. Although many LEAs 
serve private school children through remedial 
classes at public schools, such an approach 
is not always feasible due to distance or 
space limitations. ED has said that subject to 
certain conditions, it would approve the use 
of portable vans or bungalows on or near pri- 
vate school premises. New York City and 
other LEAs have determined that they must use 
vans in order to properly serve the private 
school students. Although most of the private 
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school children in New York will receive Chap- 
ter 1 services at public schools, some will go 
to "neutral sites" leased by the Board of Edu- 
cation and others will receive Chapter 1 in- 
stuction in classroom vans. These vans cost 
about $2,400 per parochial pupil (compared to 
$1,050 per student for the actual instruction) 
and will be used only when there is no avail- 
able public school or leased space within a 
ten minute drive of the religious school. 
Does a van parked on or near a relig ious 
school constitute "on premises" services? ED f s 
Office of General Counsel says no; the Com- 
mittee for Public Education and Religious 
Liberty says yes. Rather than force SEAs and 
LEAs to wait for further court decisions for 
guidance, we urge Congress to clarify what it 
considers appropriate. 

• Clarify what constitutes equitable expendi - 
tures for private school children. 

The additional cost of providing Chapter 1 
services to private school children can sky- 
rocket when the services must be provided at a 
site other than the private school or a nearby 
public school. At a minimum, LEAs are faced 
with increased transportation costs and at 
other times must go further to lease new space, 
buy portable classrooms/ or hire an indepen- 
dent contractor to provide the services. The 
leasing of vans to serve about 15 percent of 
the private school children receiving Chapter 
1 services in New York City is expected to 
cost between $4.7 million and $5.9 million a 
year. ED's General Counsel, stated that the 
cost of vans, associated liability insurance, 
and acceptable bungalows as well as rent on 
ground leased from a parochial school should 
come from the LEA 1 s Chapter 1 allocation for 
all students, is this fair? is it fair to re- 
d uce the level of in struct ional se r vicec for 
Chapter l students in public schools to pay 
for vans and leased classrooms to serve chil- 
dren in private schools? 

We respectfully ask Congress to clarify what 
constitutes "equal expenditures" for private 
school children. The concept of "equal expen- 
ditures" should be clarified to mean "equal 
expenditures for instructional services" and 
"equal expenditures for administrative ser- 
vices." At a minimum, we ask Congress to de- 
fine the limit for administrative expenditures 
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incurred while delivering Chapter 1 services 
to children in private schools. 

Under Section 557 (b) of Chapter 1, as under Title I since 
1974, the Secretary of Education is required to "bypass" an 
LEA and arrange directly for the provision of services to 
private scliool children in the LEA if, after a hearing the 
Secretary determines that the LEA: (1) is prohibited by law 
from providing Chapter 1 services for private school children 
on an equitable basis; or (2) has substantially failed to 
provide for the participation on an equitable basis of educa- 
tionally deprived children enrolled in private elementary and 
secondary schools. If the Secretary implements a "bypass," 
he waives the LEA's responsibility for providing Chapter 1 
services for private school children and usually hires a 
contractor to provide the services. 

Although we recognize *t is difficult, to develop stan- 
dards to determine whether a bypass should be implemented 
that would apply to all possible circumstances, SEA and LEA 
officials should have some guidance concerning the criteria 
the Secretary may use to make a "bypass" determination. 

Therefore, we urge Congress to clarify the situation by 
amending the "bypass" provis'on to: 

• Direct the Secretary to set forth in regula - 
tions the basic criteria to be used in a hear - 
ing to determine whether an LEA has substan - 
tially failed to provide for the participation 
of children in private schools . 

The Secretary implements a "bypass" if he de- 
termines that an LEA hes "substantial. ' failed" 
to provide for the participation on " - equit- 
able basis of educationally deprives tiilclren 
enrolled in private elementary and secondary 
schools. Neither the statutes nor the regula- 
tions provide guidance as to what criteria 
would be used to determine if an LEA ha£ 
"substantially failed" to meet it obligatiors. 
Despite previous requests for standards. ED 
has always responded that it prefers t . i»u (i n 
flexibility to deal with particular circum- 
stances. We do not *e:stand wh} the Secre- 
tary cannot spec*' basic criteria to be 
taken into accoun t unduly restricting 
his ability to e .he particular facts. 
This guidance is ei. al as LEAs attempt to 
strike a proper bale tL - with regard to the 
Aguilar decision. Therefore, we ask Congress 
to direct the Secretary to publish such cri- 
teria for comment through the public rulemak- 
ing process, 
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• Specify that the Secretary may not invoke a 
bypass" for fewer than 10 children attending 
private schools^ 

Many r^As have only 2 or 3 eligible Chapter 1 
studer..s attending private schools, in such 
circumstances, practical considerations dic- 
tate spending a limited amount of time and 
effort in arranging equitable services for 
such children. Although we are not suggesting 
that the needs of a small number of children 
are not important, there must be a reasonable 
balance between the administrative effort for 
serving these children and other similarly 
eligible children attending public schools. 
Section 201.90(b) of the Title I regulations 
in effect in 1981 specified that the Secretary 
may decide not to implement a bypass if "the 
number of private school children in the LEA 
who would participate is fewer than 10" and 
the bypass "would result in the wasteful and 
extravagant expenditure of Title I funds." We 
urge Congress to include this language as part 
of the statutory standard used by the Secre- 
tary to determine whether to invoke a "bypass." 



VII. Active Parental Involvement in The De s ign And Implemen - 
tation Of Chapter 1 Programs Is Highly Desirable And 
Should Continue To Be Encouraged 

We fully support continued parental involvement in the 
planning and implementation of Chapter 1 programs. Indeed, 
it is desirable that all parents take an active interest in 
their children's learning experiences both at home and in 
school • 

In recognition of the important role that parents should 
play in their children's education, parental involvement has 
long been a feature cf Title I programs. in fact, when the 
U.S. Office of Education issue Program Guide No. 44 in 1968, 
it included a number of recommendations concerning parental 
involvement . 

Under Section 556(b)(3) of Chapter 1, as under Title I, 
LEAs must consult with leachers and parents of participating 
children as they design and implement their Chapter 1 project. 
Unlike Title I, however, Chapter 1 does not require LEAs to 
establ i sh parent advisory councils. Congress did, however, 
as part of the Technical Amendments of 1983, add Section 
556(e) which requires LEAs to invite all parents of eligible 
children to an annual meeting to explain the program and 
activities to be conducted and allows LEAs to spend funds to 
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support parental involvement activities. Congress added 
this provision to ensure parents of eligible children at 
least one opportunity annually to meet with each other and 
with appropriate agency officials. We support the con- 
gressional decision to require annual meetings not as the 
exclusive form of parental involvement but rather as a mech- 
anism for establishing ongoing communications. 

Recently, Secretary of Education, William J. Bennett 
issued new Chapter 1 regulations requiring LEAs to develop 
"written policies to ensure that parents of the children 
being served have an adequate opportunity to participate in 
the design and implementation of the LEA's Chapter 1 project." 
The requirement, in Section 200.53 of final Chapter 1 regula- 
tions published on May 19, 1986, lists activities which an LEA 
may consider in developing policies which, according to the 
preamble to the new regulations, "ensure systematic consul- 
tation with parents." 

While we support Secretary Bennett in encouraging LEAs to 
continue and expand their efforts to actively involve parents 
in Chapter 1 programs, we question whether there is any lan- 
guage in the Chapter 1 statute or le$islative history which 
authorizes the Secretary to require LEAs to "develop written 
policies." We alsc question Secretary Bennett's decision to 
impose the requirement without prior publication as a pro- 
posed rule for public comment and without any consultation 
with State or local administrators. 

Local educators are best positioned to determine how to 
involve Chapter 1 parents in the design and implementation of 
Chapter 1 projects. As State level administrators, we will 
continue to encourage local education officials tc make the 
school environment inviting to parents to get involved. In 
addition, we urge Congress to amend the law to explicitly per- 
mit the use of Chapter 1 funds for not only parental involve- 
ment activities, but also for training of the parents of 
children participating in Chapter 1 projects. Such parent 
training programs could, among other things, address adult 
illiteracy and could include traininq in the use of teaching 
techniques and educational materials for use in the home. 



VIII. Congrpsc Should Require SEAs and LEAs To Use Uniform 

Evaluation Methods Which May Be Used To Compile Nation - 
wide Data On The Effectiveness Of The Chapter 1 Program 

Chapter 1 con^a ins less specific re. qui rements for eva lu- 
ation than Title I. Although Chapter 1 requires LEAs to 
conduct an e valuation of their Chapter 1 projects at least 
once every three years, it gives LEAs considerable discretion 
concerning the methods to be used. All that Section 556 (b) (4) 
of Chapter 1 requires is that the evaluation design "include 
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objective measurements of educational achievement x n basic 
skills" and "a determination of whether improved performance 
is sustained over a period of more than one year." Unlike 
Title I, Chapter 1 does not require LEAs to use any particular 
evaluation models. 

Similarly, while Section 555(e) of Chapter 1 requires 
each SEA to conduct an evaluation of the Chapter 1 programs 
in the State at least once every two years, it does not specify 
the type of evaluation or the type of evaluation data to be 
collected. In Section 204.23 of the Chapter 1 regulations 
published on May 19, 1986, ED stated that an SEA could meet 
its evaluation requirement by aggregating the data collected 
by Lr.As to meet the LEA evaluation requirement. Like the 
statute, the regulation fails to specify or clarify the type 
of evaluation instruments or methods which should be used . 

In recognition of the need to objectively determine the 
effectiveness of Chapter 1 services on a nationwide basis, we 
urge Congress to: 

• Reinstitute a requirement that SEAs and LEA s 
must use prescribed evaluation methods which 
would enable ED to compile nationwide data on 
the Chapter 1 program's effectiveness . 

We spend billons of dollars a year to provide 
remedial services to educationally deprived 
children. We should have reliable nationwide 
data on the effectiveness of those services. 
The only way to compile meaningful nationwide 
data is to mandate that all SEAs and LEAs use 
compatible evaluation methods on a compatible 
evaluation schedule. Indeed, it is the lack 
of such a requirement which has led recent 
studies of Chapter 1 to use evaluation data 
collected years ago when the Title I evalua- 
tion requirements were still in effect. This 
is unacceptable . Congress, administrators, 
teachers, and parents should have current, 
valid data on the effectiveness of Chapter 1 
programs . 

We urge Congress to consider requiring the use 
e valuat ion mode Is similar to those previously 
prescribed by the 1981 Title I regulations. 
Those evaluation models, carefully developed 
through years of research and pilot project 
field testing, offered LEAs a choice among 3 
models (norm-referenced model ,compar ison group 
model, and regression model) or an alternative 
which was approved by the SEA and the U.S. 
Secretary of Education. To be approved, an 
alternative model had to yield a measure of: 
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(1) the children's performance in reading, 
language arts, or mathematics; (2) their ex- 
pected performances; and (3) the results of 
the project expressed in the common reporting 
scale established by the Secretary for SEA 
reporting . The Title I evaluation models, 
together wi th the option for alternative 
models, struck a good balance between local 
discretion and the need to compi le uniform 
nationwide data. 

Specify different evaluation requirements for 
Chapter 1 programs which serve special popula - 
tions > 

In considering types of evaluation require- 
ments, it is important to keep in mind the 
distinct nature of the populations served by 
the Chapter 1 migrant education, handicapped, 
and neglected and de li nquent prog r air,- . At pre- 
sent, the same evaluation requirements that 
apply to the LEA basic grant program apply to 
all Chapter 1 programs. This approach ignores 
the difficulty, if not impossibility, of col- 
lecting objective achievement data and data on 
sustained gains for children in institutions 
for the handicapped or neglected and delin- 
quent children. It is impossible to aggregate 
any such data with that collected for educa- 
tionally deprived children in regular school 
programs. Special practical problems also ex- 
ist in gathering data on sustained gains in 
the migrant education program due to the mo- 
bility of the population. In recognition of 
the special nature of these populations, we 
urge Congress to: (a) exempt the Chapter 
1 hand i capped and neg lected and deli nquen t 
programs from any newly mandated objective 
evaluation requirements , arid (b) specify that 
nationally mandated standardized achievement 
data for children in the Chapter 1 migrant 
education program must be collected on or 
about the same date every year by whi cheve r 
school district the child is in at the time 
for input into the migrant student record 
transfer system . 
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IX * The Proce dures For Auditing Chapter 1 Progr ams And 
Resolving A udit Disputes Should Be Revised To Comply 
With Basic Concepts O f Fairness And Ad mini^raM vo 
Process 

Under the Inspector General Act, the U.S. Department of 
Education's Office of inspector General (OIG) conducts federal 
audits of the various grant programs which ED administers, 
including Chapter 1 programs. The OIG also reviews audit 
reports concerning federal education programs issued by inde- 
pendent auditors under the Single Audit Act of 1984, which 
among other things requires an annual audit covering State and 
local Chapter 1 programs. There are several serious problems 
both with the manner in which the OIG audits are conducted 
and the administrative procedures for resolving audit disputes. 

While we support auditing of Chapter 1 programs as a 
means of enrjnng accountability, we are disturbed by the 
OIG s emphasis on issues relating to accounting or technical 
compliance rather than on actual fraud, waste, or abuse. There 
has also been a disturbing diminution of the role of ED's 
Chapter 1 program officials in determining whether to sustain 
the field auditors' conclusions. Because the current audit 
procedures require the OIG's concurrence before audit findings 
are dropped, ed's Assistant Secretary for Elementary and 
Secondary Education has seemed more inclined to sustain the 
OIG s audit findings for resolution later through the audit 
appeal process. 

In addition to the OIG's increased role in deciding 
which aspects of the program to audit and determining whether 
to issue adverse audit findings, the size of the OIG's staff 
has mushroomed in recent years; while at the same time ED's 
Chapter 1 program staff has shrunk. By constantly focusing 
on legalistic technical compliance matters and accounting 
issues (such as whether Chapter 1 expenditures were accounted 
for as expenditures within the 27 month "Tydings Amendment" 
p-riod or merely spent or obligated within the period) and 
excluding meaningful involvement of program officials, the 
OIG has erroded the collaborative relationship between ED and 
State and local education officials. 

It appears that the OIG is more concerned with including 
audit findings with large dollar amounts in its reports to 
Congress than in finding actual fraud, waste, or abuse. The 
damage that publicity surrounding these "big ticket" audit 
findings can do is illustrated by an article which appeared 
in the Miami News in December 1985. in making various alle- 
gations regarding so-called "abuse" of Chapter 1 funds by 
SEAs throughout the country, the authors reported that school 
districts misspent $4.5 million in ChapteV 1 funds during 
school year 1983-1984. What was the primary source of such 
an allegation? The answer is ED's FY 1984 annual evaluation 
report to Congress whi.h reported that federal auditors ques- 
ts- 
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tioned or recommended for refunds some $4.5 million of costs 
in nine audits of SEAs and LEAs. 

Among the numerous inaccuracies in the article was the 
fact that the identified funds in question were actually 
spent during the period FY 1979 through FV 1982 under Title I 
rather than Chapter 1. in addition, of the $4.5 million 
which was originally questioned, ED has already ruled that no 
refund is required with respect to $2 million and the final 
audit determinations with respect to five other cases involv- 
ing the other $2.5 million are currently pending on appeal 
before ED's Education Appeal Board. But it is not the final 
result in audit cases which is most often published in the 
media or used in efforts to undermine confidence in federal 
programs, it is the big numbers that appear in the OIG's 
audit reports. We believe it is time to redirect the emphasis 
from "Monday norning quarterback ing " by federal accountants, 
auditors, anc lawyers to collaboration among federal, State, 
and local officials concerning how to implement ef f ective 
educational programs. 

Under the current procedures, once ED's Assistant Secre- 
tary for Elementary and Secondary Education sustains an adverse 
audit determination against an SEA or LEA, the agency has the 
right to challenge the determination before an administrative 
tribunal within ED called the Education Appeal Board (EAB) . 
As part of the Education Amendments of 1978, Congress created 
the EAB to provide SEAs, LEAs, and other recipients of federal 
education funds with a "due process hearing procedure for 
adverse action" taken against them by ED. In creating the 
EAB, Congress required that its proceedings be conducted 
according to various legal standards of fairness encompassed 
in certain sections of the Administrative Procedures Act. 
However, the statutory authority for the EAB is now inter- 
preted in such a way that the intention of Congress to provide 
due process in EAB proceedings is not being carried out. 

We urge Congress to consider audit reform legislation 
and we suggest the following specific changes: 

• Replace the EAB with Administrative Law Judges 
or expand the EAB to include members employed 
by SEAs and LEAs . 

The EAB consists of 15 to 30 members appointed 
by the U.S. Secretary of Education. Panels 
assigned to a particular case consist of three 
persons appointed by the Board chairperson. 
Currently, the only restriction on panel mem- 
bership is that only one member can be a fed- 
eral employee. This arrangement is patently 
unfair. It is only logical that EAB members 
appointed by the Secretary tend to give defer- 
ence to ED. In addition, most EAB members are 
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not trained in either administrative law or 
administration of education programs. We urge 
Congress to replace the EAB with trained, 
impartial Administrative Law Judges. Alter- 
natively, we ask that the EAB be expanded to 
include SEA and LEA officials with administra- 
tive law training required for all EAB members 

Place the burden of proving that an expendi - 
ture i s disallowable on~~ElT ' 

Under current law, once the Assistant Secre- 
tary issues a final letter of audit determi- 
nation (FLD) , the SEA or LEA has the burden of 
proving the allowability of the questioned ex- 
penditure. This places the burden on the SEA 
or LEA to prove its innocence, often when the 
basis for the alleged noncompliance is stated 
in only a cursory manner by the FLD. This ap- 
proach is contrary to typical administrative 
law proceedings where the proponent, in this 
case the Assistant Secretary, would have the 
burden of proving lis allegations. 

All written and oral evidence relied on in the 
audit process should be available to both par - 
ties thr ough discovery to eliminate the possi - 
bility of surprise and to ensure fairness . 

As a condition for participating in federal 
education programs, SEAs and LEAs must provide 
ED with full access to state and local records, 
In contrast, SEAs have not had the right of 
access to individuals or records which may 
refute the factual basis of ED's claim. In 
addition, since ED takes the position that the 
EAB is not authorized to issue subpoenas or 
compel depositions, SEAs do not have the right 
to compel ED employees to give testimony to 
enable the SEA to confront iLs accusor. This 
is patently unfair. Congresc ild specify 
that each party has the right er Section 

556 of the Administrative Procedure Act to 
obtain access to all relevant material and to 
compel employees to appear for depositions. 

The SEA or LEA should be afforded the right to 
an evidentiary hearing with the right to ask 
the EAB to subpoena witnesses . 

In the vast majority of cases, the EAB has 
summarily denied SEA requests for evidentiary 
hearings. In these cases, often without ex- 
planation, the EAB renders its decision based 
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solely on submitted legal briefs, supporting 
documents, and the arguments of legal counsel. 
Given that these cases often involve millions 
of dollars as well as serious issues regarding 
proper program operation, such a summary 
denial of the basic right to a hearing is un- 
conscionable » Congress should specify that 
either party be afforded the right to an 
evidentiary hearing unless the opposing party 
clearly and convincingly demonstrates that 
there are no significant issues of factual 
dispute involved. Such hearings should be 
held where they are most convenient for most 
persons involved including witnesses. 

• SEA or LEA reliance on written advice from 
ED officials s hould be an allowable defense to 
adverse audit determinations . 

As hard as it may be for anyone with a sense 
of basic fairness to understand, ED has con- 
sistently taken the view that it is not bound 
by advice which ED officials have given SEA or 
LEA officials concerning how to operate pro- 
grams in compliance with federal requirements. 
Such an approach naturally infuriates SEA and 
LEA officials who have relied on ED's guidance 
and unfairly penalizes SEAs and LEAs who have 
in good faith done what ED has suggested. Such 
a situation does significant damage to the 
spirit of collaboration. We think it is time 
for Congress to specify that when it comes 
time to ask for money back, ED must stick by 
its own advice. More specifically, we ask 
Congress to stipulate that written advice from 
an ED official shall be considered a defense 
for actions taken by an SEA or LEA in reliance 
the reon . 

• The standard of substantial compliance should 
be used to avoid audit disputes involving 
technical flaws or good faith differences of 
opinion regarding statutory compliance . 

Under current law, ED may recover all funds 
for a Chapter 1 project even if the SEA or LEA 
has substantially complied with the intent 
and provisions of the law. Fcr example, in 
one audit case involving comparability of 
non-Title I services, ED sought to recover all 
Title I funds spent in a school even though 
the level of non-federal expenditures deviated 
Ky only $0.24 per pupil from meeting the regu- 
latory test for comparable non-federal expen- 
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ditures per pupil, in other cases, ED has 
sought to recover all of the funds used by 
LEAs to pay teacher aides where is was acknow- 
ledged that the aides occasionally helped 
non-Title I students who requested assistance. 
We do not believe that Congress ever intended 
such a narrow and rigid view of compliance. 
Indeed in setting the standards to be used in 
situations where ED seeks to withhold funds or 
issue a cease and desist order, Congress 
specified that ED could take action only in 
cases whre there was substantial noncompliance. 
We urge Congress to specify that same standard 
for hearings in which ED seeks to recover 
funds. 

• Additional flexibility should be given to the 
Secretary to tailor the penalty to be propor - 
tionate to the noncompliance . 

Under ED's current policy, if it is determined 
that only 10 percent of a designated expendi- 
ture was improper (e.g. one out of ten chil- 
dren in a remedial reading class were ineli- 
gible) , it will often seek a refund of the 
entire expenditure. Such an approach often re- 
sults in fiscal penalties that are greatly 
disproportionate to the severity of the non- 
compliance, in addition, there are occasions 
where a compliance agreement would better 
ensure conformity under the law then the im- 
position of a fiscal penalty. Rather than 
penalizing children by requiring an SEA or LEA 
to refund monies, a compliance agreement en- 
hances the program by establishing a specific 
plan of action to correct any prior defi- 
ciencies. In sum, we urge Congress to give the 
Secretary broader authority to adjust the 
monetary penalties or enter into a compliance 
agreements in resolving audit disputes. 



X. That Portion Of The Chapter 1 Law Which Provides 

Funding For State Operated Programs For Handicapped 

Children Should Instead Be Incorporated As Part Of The 
Education Of The Handicapped Act 

On April 11, 1965, Tongress passed the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act w nch was designed to expand educa- 
tional opportunities in the nation's elementary and secondary 
schools. Title I of that Act provided financial assistance 
to LEAs to meet the special educational needs of educationally 
deprived children residing in areas with high concentrations 
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of children from low-income families. About 6 months later, 
on November 1, 1965, Congress passed an amendment (Public Law 
k"?J "tting aside certain Title I funds for handicpaped 
, c J j"" for wh °™ a State agency (rather than an LEA) is 
directly responsible for providing free public education. At 
the time of tne enactment of Public Law 89-313 in 1965, Title 
I was a logical place to include a new federal remedial edu- 
cation program. At that point, there was no other federal 
education program for handicapped children. 

lone T ~ e situation today, however, is quite different. in 
1975, Cognreso enacted the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act (Public Law 94-142). This law U a major federal 
education program which guarantees the availability of special 
education services to handicapped children vho require them 
and provides federal funds to assist the efforts of state and 
local governments in providing such services. if p.L. 94-142 
had existed when P.L. 89-313 was enacted, we are certain that 
the federal program to assist state operated programs for 
handicapped children would have been added to the Education 
for All Handicapped Children Act. 

In fact, instead of publishing the regulations for the 
Chapter 1 handicapped program as part of the other Chapter 1 
regulations, they are found in Part 302 of Volume 34 of the 
Federal Regulations along with regulations for p.l. 
94-142. This is perfectly logical since both programs are 
administered at the federal level by ED's Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Services. Likewise, at the 
State level, the Chapter l program for the handicapped is 
almost always administered by the SEA's special education 
unit. Those few SEAs which administer the Chapter 1 handi- 
capped program through the Chapter 1 unit often do so with 
staff who are not properly trained in special education. in 
sum, we believe th*t it is both logical and administratively 
sound for Congress to take this opportunity to move the 
federal program to assist state operated education programs 
for handicapped children from Chapter 1 to instead be incor- 
porated as part of the comprehensive federal legislation 
addressing the educational n *ed<5 of handicapped children. 



X1 * Proposed Chapter 1 Vouchers Would Drain Precious 
Resources For Burdensome Administrative Efforts 
Resulting in Less Rather Than More Supplement al 
Remedial Ser vices For Educationally Deprived Children 

On November 13, 1985, Secretary of Education, William J. 
Bennett unveiled the latest Reagan administration legislative 
proposal to turn the Chapter 1 program into a voucher program. 
Under the bill, The Equity and Cnoice Act of 1985 (TEACH), 
parents of Chapter 1 children would receive a voucher worth 
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about $600 redeemable for any services at any public or pri- 
vate school regardless of whether the school offers remedial 
instruction . 

Thus, in stark contrast to Chapter l's emphasis or k o- 
viding supplemental remedial se.v'cc to meet identify v »i 
cational needs, TEACH would allov. the voucher to be use. co 
subsidize general tuition at a private school. Indeed, while 
Secretary Bennett has promoted the bill as giving pare ts 
options, it would not even allow a student to remain in public 
school for regular instruction while usino the voucher for 
compensatory services elsewhere. The net result is that 
TEACH would be a windfall for private schools while not re- 
quiring them to meet the needs of educationally deprived 
children. We can only speculate about t'.ie new untested pri- 
vate schools that would spring up to lure parents with reore- 
ationa" facilities instead of remedial programs. 

In addition to undermining Chapter 1 as a remedial pro- 
gram, TEACH would also d^urive Chapter 1 participants of tr*e 
important benefits of th- present fiscal constraints which 
ensure that Chapter 1 schools and students are not discrimi- 
nated against in the distribution of State and locally funded 
services. Moreover, since privafe schools receiving TEACH 
vouchers would not be considered recipients of federal aid, 
they would not be subject to federal civil rights statutes. 

The strength of our opposition to TEACH was demonstrated 
at an April 16, 1986 meeting in Philadelphia where the National 
Association of State Coordinators of ECIA, Chapter 1, unani- 
mously passed a resolution opposing the establishment of an 
education voucher system such as TEACH. This position re- 
flects not only a concern for the devastating effect it would 
have on Chapter 1 programs, but also a concern for the be- 
wildering consequences it poses for public education. 

More recently, a group of Republican Congressmen, the 
House Wednesday Group, unveiled a legislative proposal to 
turn Chapter 1 into a modified voucher program that would 
require individualized educational plans (IEPs) like those 
required for handicapped students. Under this Dill, the 
Children's Options for Intensive Compensatory Education Act 
(CHOICE), school districts would inform parents of their 
child's remedial needs and the availability of public and 
private school services, and involve parents in formulating 
the child's IEP which must meet with the parent's approval. 
Under CHOICE, each State would set participation criteria 
based on a combina t ion of academic measures (such as test 
scores) and economic factors (such as school lunch eligibil- 
ity). School districts would be required to rank eligit le 
students in order of need and provide service to as many a 
possible . 
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Although we recognize the House Wednesday Group is moti- 
vated by legitimate concerns about focusing remedial services 
more precisely on students in greatest need and increasina 
parental involvement, the proposal would destroy the close 
relationship between Chapter 1 and the regular instructional 
program while at the same time diverting funds from badly 
needed services to cope with the costs of an administrative 
nightmare . 

In attempting to remake Chapter 1 in the imaqe of pro- 
grams for the handicapped, the House Wednesday Group fails to 
recognize that Chapter 1 services have always been supple- 
mental to end closely coordinated with the regular instruc- 
tional prograr in Chapter 1 schools. Similarly, the thrust 
of Chapter 1 has been to enable educationally deprived chil- 
dren to return to the regular classroom. Establishing a 
separate, distinctive prograir of iEPs and vouchers would 
instead pull Chapter 1 pupils from the regular instructional 
program and stigmatize t^iem as being deficient. For many, 
this notion recalls hoirible memories of days when "slow 
learners" were segregaced jn separate classrooms. We do not 
want so-called reforms, pulling Chapter 1 children away from 
their home schools anA regular classroom teachers. Rather, 
Chapter 1 should remain a way to help educationally deprived 
children succeed in the basic education system, not be removed 
from it. 

As if CHOICE'S negative educational consequences were 
not bad enough, they would be compounded by equally devastat- 
ing administrative consequences . First, school districts lack 
svifficient information on the income of individual parents to 
rark students on the basis of economic factors. Secondly, to 
do so would violate not only privacy laws, but also basic 
\merican principles regarding the dignity of the individual. 
In addition, it would be extremely costly to conduct compli- 
cated needs assessments and mount the massive administrative 
effort required to develop hps for millions of children. 
The plan does not address the multitude of other administra- 
tive costs involved such as monitoring new programs in private 
schools and transporting students to sites other than their 
regular school for special services. in cum, the burdensome 
and expensive administrative effort would drain resources and 
result in reduced services for educationally deprived children. 

Although Chapter 1 is not perfect and could benefit from 
some fine tuning, it *oes not need IIPs, vouchers, or any 
other type of major indirection. Rather, Chapter 1 is a 
proven success in need of increased funding to serve more of 
the identified educationally deprived children in low-income 
a reas. 
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CONCLUSION 



Despite Chapter l's success in providing children in 
low-income areas vith remedial instructional services in 
reading, language arts, and mathematics, the number of chil- 
dren in need of such services continues to grow. The unfor- 
tunate truth is that th* number of children living in poverty 
is at the highest level in 20 years. In 1983 (the most recent 
year for which data has been compiled), there were approxi- 
mately 13.8 million children under age 18 who lived in fami- 
lies with incomes below the poverty line of $10,178 for a 
family of 4* That means that nearly one-fourth of all chil- 
dren under 17 were living in poverty, including 1 of every 2 
black children and 2 of every 5 Hispanic children. That 
means, too, that strong congressional support for Chapter 1 
is critical if the program is to continue to succeed in giving 
such children the extra educational services needed to break 
out of the cycle of poverty and realize their potential. 
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Summary of events Regarding HR950, The Special Educational Needs Act 

of 1987 

These comments are from the Executive Board of the National 
Association of State Chapter I Coordinators. The Executive Boa^d 
represents every geographic section of the country, 
p. 4, line 22 

Use or the word "all" concerns the midwestern states that 
have had to severely restrict services to certain grades because 
of availabiliy of funds. 

p. 12 

Use of most recent data, if '80 census data, will hit hard 
in the Midwestern states. They were prosperous in 1979- 
1980, but not in 1985-1987. 

p. 14, line 1 

Use of October is not a good date for neglected/delinquent 
homes in calculating caseloads. November is more reliable. 

p. 17-19 

Leave out "counties" when develping concentration grants. 
Just use LEA's ab the base. This is the old formula again, it 
gives monies to rich suburbs that are close to big cities in a 
county. 

p. 22, line 22 

What does "beyond competency" mean? 
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p. 23, lines 7-9 

Are there any limits to continuation of services? 
line 13 

Are there limits to funding for desegregation purposes? One 
yea ° Two years? 

p. 30, lines 18-24 

Is this section to serve as the definition of educationally 
deprived? Suggest a definition be placed in the Definitions 
Section as follows: 

The term "educationally deprived" shall refer to children whose 
academic achievement is substantially below that of their peers 
according to standards established by the State Education Agency, 
excepting t^Gl children not yet of school age in a given state 
may be considered as eligible participants based on criteria 
established oy the State Education Agency to determine if a child 
can benefit from an organized instructional program. 
Comment: the use of the word "substantial" is repeated in several 
contexts in HR950 and seems appropriate for this critically 
needed definition. 

p. 37, lines 14-15 

NASC strongly supports annual collection of achievement 
data for all basic skills programs, not just for schoolwide 
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projects. This is a critical issue. Nearly all states continue 
to submit annual achievement data regardless of the phrasing in 
the Evaluation Section. 

p. 38, line 10 

What is meant by "paid participation in school activities"? 
That appears to a loose expression, perhaps not intended. 

p. 48, lines 20-21 

This wording is simlar to Chapter I. It is extremely 
difficult to administer, explain, or demonstrate in small 
districts. Two thirds of the districts served by Chapter I are 
smal 1 . 



(2) collect achievement data annually either as state sample 
or whole population testing according to an agreed 
plan with the United States Department of Education. 

Comment: Collecting data once every two years doesn't do 
it. Its really two years and six months or more before 
that data can be assembled. Yearly is sufficient and 
not a burden since many states will do a one third 
sample each year. 



p. 55 



NASC strongly recommends that a sentence be added as 



follows: 
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p. 57 Reservation for Migrant Program 

This section promises to cri pie migrant student funding, 
since another section makes children age 3-21 eligible for 
migrant funding, plus the five year provision. Is this tripled 
funding what is really needed? 

p. 62, lines 21-22 

NASC notes again that the Even Start Program requires an 
annual evaluation. Perhaps the basic remedial program should 



p. 91, line 18 

Several states have conmmented that ten percent carryover is 
too low to adjust for unexpected fusing changes, particularly 
since a new census count will be taken in two years. NASC asks 
for 15 percent as the bottom f igure. 

p. 89 

Payment schedule is not appropriate, particularly for 
smaller states. NASC had recommended 1 1/2 percent for 
administration. \s a minimum the smaller states should be raised 
to $300,000. 
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Mr. Kildee. I thank you, Mr. Dallam. 
Ms. Northern. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLOTTE NORTHERN, REPRESENTING THE 
NATIONAL COALITION OP TITLE I/CHAPTER 1 PARENTS, AC- 
COMPANIED BY PAUL WECKSTEIN, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE, CENTER FOR LAW AND EDUCATION 

Ms. Northern. Good morning. 

First, I will have to apologize for my voice not being as strong as 
it could be, but I am here with the flu this morning. 

Mr. Kildee. Why do you not pull the microphone right up close 
to you then. It will help some. 

Ms. Northern. I am a mother of three sons; two who have par- 
ticipated in the Chapter 1 program and now graduated successful- 
ly. I am also a member of the board of directors of the National 
Coalition of Title I/Chapter 1 parents. Today I am speaking on 
behalf of the National Coalition of Title I/Chapter 1 parents, and 
also speaking in support of the position paper on Chapter ] which 
you have received from child advocacy groups. 

I, too, will try to summarize my written testimony, not within 
five minutes; maybe 10, and be as brief as possible. 

As the one national organization of Chapter 1 parents, we are 
the ones who most directly experience the gains made by this es- 
sential program, but we are also the ones who are hurt when the 
program is not all that it could or should be. Most of my remarks 
today will focus on two parts of the child advocacy group's position 
paper which are of especially high priority to the National Parent 
Coalition: program quality and parent involvement. 

While both mainstream success and parent involvement are spec- 
ified as purposes of H.R. 950, we believe that significant changes 
must be made to achieve those purposes. We believe that local edu- 
cation agency as a part of this Chapter 1 application should devel- 
op a plan for program quality which describes clearly how aspects 
of the local Chapter 1 program will be tightly connected to local 
educational goals. 

That includes the skills and knowledge that the school communi- 
ty, including parents, believe that all children should master, in- 
cluding basic and higher-order skills. 

Chapter 1 cannot and it should not be a program which tracks 
si udents toward unequal educational achievement, nor should it es- 
tablish and ratify lesser expectations for educationally disadvan- 
taged students. 

The entire program plan from student assessment to design of 
strategies to evaluation should then be tied to these goals. That is, 
to the skills to be mastered by all students. 

This basic framework is well grounded in what we as parents 
have learned about school effectiveness. Programs succeed when 
uniformly high expectations are clearly articulated and communi- 
cated to all involved, adopted by those involved so that everyone 
believes they are achievable, and supported, too, by strategies and 
regular evaluations designed to see that they are being achieved. 

The design of educational strategies to achieve goals should in- 
clude: Examination of the Chapter 1 student's rejular program. 
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both to maximize integration and to modify those aspects of their 
regular program which may be frustrating achievement of the 
goals. It should include examination of which practices are helping 
or hindering achievement of the goals, particularly including stu- 
dent grouping practices both within the student's regular program 
and the Chapter 1 grouping. 

As a parent in Alexandria and being involved in education over 
the years, I have had an opportunity to talk with many, many stu- 
dents. Now I have two sons at the junior and senior high school 
level, and I have talked with kids that are in the lower tracks in 
their classes. And these students tend to say about their classes, 
oh, I am in the dummy class. I am not expected to achieve. I am 
not expected to achieve in life, nor in his classroom. 

So I say that teachers and students, both students and teachers 
report that low track classes often have fewer curricular goals 
beyond getting through the day quietly. 

When Chapter 1 student's regular classroom assignment is to a 
lower expectation group or track which does not even include the 
skills and knowledge that are the community's goals for all stu- 
dents, there is no way the supplementary Chapter 1 program can 
be successful. 

Thus, it is important that any parts of the Chapter 1 student's 
overall program which frustrate the program goals be examined 
and modified. 

We also propose that the results of the student assessment pro- 
gram be used to develop student plans for those students who after 
one year are having particular difficulty mastering the program 
goals. This would ensure partnership in which the student, parent 
and teacher clearly understand how the overall instructional goals 
and program relate to that student and have a clearer sense of re- 
sponsibility for striving toward the goals. 

All aspects of the Federal and state roles should then be focused 
specifically on implementation of the local quality provisions. This 
includes approval of the applications, technical assistance, monitor- 
ing and enforcement, evaluation and incentives. 

H.R. 950 now lacks the provisions to accomplish this in terms of 
the netting of the local goals in the mainstream terms discussed, 
the development of a local plan with all aspects tied to those goals 
and specific references to implementation of these program quality 
provisions in each aspect of the state and Federal role. 

Since we know from the statement of purpose in the bill that is 
your intent, we look forward to working with you to assure that 
the bill accomplishes the intent. 

Secondly, the parents are the first and the primary educators of 
their children, and they have the right to be involved in decisions 
that affect their children. There is clear evidence that when par- 
ents are involved their children perform and achieve better, and 
their schools do better. 

Further, no matter what the state and Federal role, we must ul- 
timately depend upon informed and involved parents to see that 

f>rograms are well run and that problems are resolved at the local 
evel. 

In addition, studies and experience show that unless there are 
clear mandates and a specific enforceable process, parent involve- 
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ment programs either do not exist at all or are not effective. Both 
parents and educators must know what is expected of them and 
what the rules are. 

Under the present legislation, parent involvement is not work- 
ing. With the dismantling of Title I and the adoption of Chapter 1, 
school system across the company discarded parental involvement. 
Doors closed in parent's faces when they tried to inquire about the 
program or raise problems about program quality. 

This step backward is especially appalling when you realize that 
even before Chapter 1 only a minority of districts provided for real 
involvement in program design and implementation as opposed to 
rubber stamping one-way provision of information social activities. 

H.R. 950 does not remedy these problems for several reasons. 
First, it calls for written policies on parent involvement. Parents 
are given no role in developing those policies. 

Second, there is a list of activities which such policies may ad- 
dress, but there is no requirement that any or all of them be ad- 
dressed. 

Thus, a parent involvement policy and program that did nothing 
to provide parents with timely information, provide needed train- 
ing, provide response to parent recommendations ould apparently 
be perfectly legal even though it lacked the very things we know 
are needed to make parent involvement real. 

Third, it calls for an annual parent meeting but fails to set out 
the relationship between the meeting, the development of the 
parent policies and the ongoing parent involvement activities. 

Fourth, there are not the kind of specific Federal and state re- 
sponsibilities need to assure and improve implementation. Our pro- 
posal remedies this in a way that is clear and flexible. 

One, initial meetings for all eligible parents are held to inform 
them about program requirements and their rights of involvement, 
and to give them a chance to develop their own organization. 

Two, once the parents organize themselves in a manner of their 
own choosing, that organization and school officials jointly develop 
a parent involvement policy to be approved by both the school offi- 
cials and the parents. The jointly developed policy must assess and 
address certain basic issues central to parent involvement, includ- 
ing regular communication among parents;, ongoing, informed and 
timely involvement in all aspects of program planning, implemen- 
tation and evaluation; need for program training on program re- 
quirements and curricula; full and timely information and other 
support; outreach including outreach to limited English-proficient 
and hard to reach parents; assistance to parents in working with 
their own child; and adequate staff assignment; staff training and 
budget to carry out the chosen activities. 

We do not propose to tell parents and schools how these issues 
should be addressed; simply that they together should assess each 
of them and design ways of addressing them which speak to local 
needs. 

School officials and parents should then jointly evaluate how 
well the parent involvement is working and take annual steps to 
overcome barriers to their involvement. State and Federal respon- 
sibilities for technical assistance, including assistance to parents, 
application approval, evaluation, monitoring and enforcement, 
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complaint procedures and incentives should then be carefully 
keyed to the local parent involvement requirements. 

We commend to you the position statement of the child advocacy 
groups on other key issues: targeting and physical requirements, 
limited English-proficient students, private schools and full fund- 
ing. 

Congress now has an opportunity to be genuinely effective in the 
education arena by assuring that program quality is spelled out in 
a clear mandate and further ensuring that parent involvement be 
an implemented reality at local levels, just a policy. 

The National Coalition of Title I/Chapter 1 parents, board of di- 
rectors and members respectfully ask Congress to pass Chapter 1 
legislation that will ensure academic and social achievement for all 
of America's children. 

Thank you. 

[The prepaicd statement of Charlotte Northern follows:] 
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I am Charlotte Northern, a mother of three sons who attend 
the Alexandria City Put c Schools. Two of my children 
participated in the Title I Chapter 1 program. They are now 
junior and sen 1 ' or high school students achieving academically at 
the appropriate levels for their grade. 

Today, I am speaking on behalf of the National Coalition of 
Title I Chapter 1 Parents. I wish to present our views on the 
reauthorization of Chapter 1. 

I am also speaking in support of the position paper on 
Chapter 1 which you have received from child advocacy groups. 
That statement reflects the strongly held eliefs of the National 
Coalition of Title I Chapter 1 Parents, as well as the other 
organizations which participated in its development. 

The National Coalition of Title I Chapter 1 Parents is a 
national non-profit membership organization for parents which 
promotes parental involvement in education. It works with active 
Chapter 1 parent members at local, regional and national levels. 
Some of our major activities during the past year have included 
analysis of legislative issues associated with education; 
training conferences and workshops which provide a consistent 
forum for learning, dialogue and exchange of information between 
parents and educators; provision of information to parents 
through our clearinghouse, the National Parent Center; and work 
with other child and parent advocacy organizations to develop the 
Child Advocacy Groups' position paper on the reauthorization of 
Chapter 1. The importance of education, the mcreared numbers of 
children in poverty, and the rise in drop out rates all require 
that we significantly intensify our effort as an advocate for 
programs affectirq economically and educationally disadvantaged 
children and the it: parents during 1987, and future years. 

As the one national organization of Chapter 1 parents, we 
are the voice of the children for whom this program is designed 
and their families. We are the ones who most directly experience 
the gains made by this essential program. But we are also the 
ones who are hurt when the program is not all that it could or 
should be. Thus, we have the strongest interest in improving 
certain aspects of the program. 

Most of my remarks today will focus on two parts o^ the 
Child Advocacy Groups' position paper which are o f especially 
high priority to the national parent coalition: 

(1) Program Quality: A major focus of reauthorization must 
be improvement of Chapter 1 programs. A program that 
meets all standards for supplement/noc supplant and 
comparability but which fails to overcome educational 
barriers to ma i nst reamed ach levement i s not a 
successful Chapter 1 program. 
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(2) Parental Involvement: Parents are the first and 

primary educators of their children. Federal education 
policy must strengthen parents 1 right to be fully 
involved in all aspects of the design and 
implementation of their children's program, through 
organized involvement methods which they have helped to 
determine . 

While both mainstream success and parent involvement are 
specified as purposes of H.R. 950, we believe that significant 
changes must be made to achieve those purposes. 



Program Quality. The basic Chapter 1 law continues to be 
the framework for the Coalition's proposal for program quality. 
We believe that the local education agency, as a part of its 
Chapter 1 application, should develop a plan for program quality 
which describes clearly how it proposes to overcome the 
educational deficiencies of the children served and achieve 
mainstreamed success. All aspects of the local Chapter 1 prograa 
should be tightly connected to local educational goals that 
include the skills and knowledge that the school coasranity, 
including parents, believe that all children should master.) 

The local goals for Chapter 1 must be mastery of the same 
skills and knowledge expected of all children at their particular 
grade in the school system. Chapter 1 cannot and should not be a 
program which tracks students toward unequal educational 
achievement, nor should it establish and ratify lesser 
expectations for educationally disadvantaged students. 

Stating the Chapter 1 goals in terms of the skills and 
knowledge which the school community (including parents) believes 
all students should master should then provide a framework for a 
plan (developed with, and communicated to, staff and parents) in 
which all aspects of the local program are carefully tied to 
achieving those goals, including: 

a) assessment of students in relation to the goals (see 
below) ; 

b) select ion of strategies most likely to ach leve the 
goals (see below) ; 

c) allocation of resources (staff, materials, staff 
training, including training around student 
expectations, etc.) and responsibility sufficient to 
carry out those strategies; 

d) evaluat i on of ach levement of the speci f ic goal s and 
steps to modify the program to better achieve them. 

This basic framework is well grounded in what we as parents 
have learned about school effectiveness — programs succeed when 
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uniformly high expectations are: clea-ly articulated and 
communicated to all involved, adopted by those nvolved so that 
everyone believes they are achievable, ard supported to by 
strategies and regular evaluation designed to see that they are 
being achieved. 

Th* design of educational strategies to achieve « «s should 
include examination of the Chapter 1 student's regular prograM, 
both to maximise integration and to modify those aspects of their 
regular prograa which may be frustrating achievement of the 
goals. It should include examination of which practices are 
helping or hindering achievement of the goal a, particularly 
including student grouping practices (both within the student's 
regular prograa and Chapter 1 grouping) . 

Grouping, phasing, or tracking — which are fundamentally 
synonymous in the educational arena — classify and separate 
students for different educational treatments. The extent and 
type <*f separation may bs different in different schools and 
among children at different ages. Howevor, all grouping, 
phasing, and tracking systems create classification that 
determine both the quantity and the type of education students 
receive, sometimes based upon unfounded assumptions. I have 
personally talked with students, as igned to "phase 2" classes 
(lower end of educational progression) who have said to me, "Oh, 
I'm in the dummy class, I am not expected to achieve in school or 
in life." How does one respond to such a statement? The answer: 
"It is extremely difficult." High expectations are lacking for 
these students. If you say to a child that he/she cannot learn, 
then he/she will not learn. 

Both teachers ani students report that low-track classc , 
often have few curricular goals beyond getting through the day 
quietly. When the Chapter 1 student's regular classroom 
assignment is to a low-expectation group or track which does not 
even include tr-e skills and knowledge that are the community's 
goals for all students, then there is no way the supplementary 
Chapter 1 program can be successful. Thus, it is important that 
any parts of the Chapter 1 student's overall program which 
frustrate the program goals examined and modified. 

The assessment program should identify t l ie students having 
most difficulty, and their specific strengths and weaknesses, in 
terms of mastering the mainstream goals and skills expected of 
all students — for purposes of student selection, design of 
strategies, and measurement of progress. 

We also propose that the student assessment results be used 
to develop student plans for those students who after one year 
are having particular difficulty mastering the program goals. 
While this proposal draws on experience with individual plans 
under P.L. 94-142, it also has significant differences -- most 
notably (1) it is primarily a partnership between the teacher and 
parent around instruction and learninq, rather than focusing 
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heavily on the involvement of other professionals (psychologists, 
etc.); (2) it d*als with the student's needs and strengths in 
relation to the overall program goals of skills and krowledge 
expected for all students, so that it does not become a vehicle 
for lowered expectations. It ensures that the student, parent, 
and teacher clearly understand how the instructional goals and 
program relate to that student and have a clearer sense of 
responsibility for striving toward those goals. 

All aspects of the federal and State role should then be 
focused specifically on implementation of the local quality 
provisions. This includes approval of applications, technical 
assistance, monitoring and enforcement, evaluation, and 
incentives. 

H.R. 950 now lacks the provisions to accomplish this, in 
terms of: (a) the setting of the local goals in the mainstreamed 
terms discussed above; (b) the development of a local plan with 
all aspects tied to those goals; and (c) specific references to 
implementation of these program quality provisions in each aspect 
of the State and federal role. Since we know, from the Statement 
of Purpose in the bill, that is your intent, we look forward to 
working with you to assure that the bill accomplishes that 
intent. 

Our experience as parents convinces us that serious action 
of this kind on program quality is needed. Our parent members 
frequently encounter problems at the local level for example: 
the system used for delivering services is inadequate and not 
consistent; or achievement goals are not defined, or do not 
include higher order thinking and problem solving skills, or are 
not clearly communicated to the teachers, parents, or students; 
or staff are not always trained in a specific discipline (e.g., 
math); or school systems do not do a good job of discovering and 
acknowledging problems and then improving programs; or when a 
program achieves it goals, it is then cut instead of expanded or 
aimed at higher goals; etc. As well as raising the program 
quality issue, these problems also speak to the need to assure 
parents a meaningful role so that they can get such problems 
addressed. 



Par ent Involvement. As I said previously, parents are the 
first and primary educators of their children and they have the 
right to be involved in decisions that affect their children. 
There is clear evidence that when parents are involved, their 
children perform and achieve better, and their schools do better. 
Further, no matter what the State and federal rale, we must 
ultimately depend upon informed and involved parents to see that 
programs are well run and that problems are resolved at the local 
1 e ve 1 . 

In addition, studies and experience show that unless there 
are clear mandates and a specific enforceable process, parent 
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involvement programs either do not exist at all or are not 
effective. Both parents and educators must know what is exoected 
of them and what the rules are. Therefore, the Chapter 1 law 
should establish the basic elements of an effective , organized 
parent involvement program , while at the same time allowing 
parents to shape the specific forms that this involvement should 
take in our community. The law should also specify clear and 
appropriate roles for the State and Federal government to play in 
ensuring effective parent involvement. 

Under the present legislation parent involvement is not 
working, with the dismantling of Title . and the adoption of 
Chapter 1, school systems across the country discarded parental 
involvement. Doors closed in parent's faces when they tried to 
inquire about the ptogram or raise the kinds of program quality 
problems I mentioned above. This step backward is especially 
appalling when you realize that even before Chapter 1, federal 
studies have shown that only a minority of districts provided fcr 
real involvement in program design and implementation — as 
opposed to rubber-stamping, one-way provision of information, 
social activities, etc. 

H.R. 950 does not remedy these problems, for several 
reasons : 

Firs., while it calls for written policies on parent 
involvement, parents are given no role in developing those 
pol ici es . 

Second, there is a list of activities which such policies 
may address, but there is no requirement that any or all < 4 
them be addressed. Thus, a parent involvement policy and 
program that did nothing to provide parents with timely 
information, to provide needed training, to provide 
responses to parent recommendations, etc. woulJ aoparently 
be perfectly legal — even the. ;h it lacked tbe very things 
we know are needer] to make parent involvement real. 

Third, it calls for an annual parent meetirg, but fails to 
set out the relationship betwpen the meeting, the 
development of the parjent policies, and the ongoing parent 
involvement activities conveying the sense that this is a 
one-shot, "Here's the program, we're happy to hear from you, 
see you next year," meeting - - which has all too often been 
the interpretation under current law. 

Fourth, there are not the kind of specific federal and State 
responsibilities needed to assure and improve local 
implementation. 

In fact, this statement about the meeting, written policies, 
and a list of optional activities is essentially current law and 
regulations, and it is nr t working. 
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Our proposal remedies this in a way that is both clear and 
flexible: 

(1) Initial school and district Meetings for all eligible 
parents (and their invitees) are held to inform the* 
about the prog ran, its requirements, and their rights 
of involvement, and to give them a chance to meet each 
other and to develop their own organization. 

(2) Once the parents have organised themselves in a manner 
of their own choosing, that organisation and school 
officials work jointly to develop a policy on parent 
involvement, to be approved by both the school 
officials and the parents. 

(3) The jointly developed policy must assess and address 
certain basic issues central to parent involvement — 

including regular communication among parents; ongoing, 
informed, and timely involvement in all aspects of 
program planning, implementation, and evaluation, with 
timely response to their reconunendat ions ; needs for 
adequate parent training (on program requirements, 
curriculum, etc.), full and timely information, and 
other support; outreach, including outreach to limi^ed- 
Engl ish-prof icient and hard-to-reach parents; 
assistance to parents in working with their own child, 
including addressing needs and barriers parents may 
face in doing so (such as limited English proficiency); 
and adequate staff assignment, staff training, and 
budget to carry out the chosen activities. 

We do not propose to tell parents and schools how these 
issues should be addressed — simp]y that they together 
should assess each of them and design ways of 
addressing them which speak to local needs. We believe 
that if schools and parents are given clear mandates to 
address these issues, they can come up with creative 
responses. (For example, in Alexandria, Spanish- 
speaking parents who are Eng 1 ish-prof icient pair up on 
a one-to-one basis with those who are not, so that they 
can translate at parent-teacher conferences and other 
meetings. Without that, they have to take on faith 
that the school system is providing the best 
instructional program for their children, without their 
knowledge and input . ) 

(4) School officials and parents should then jointly 
evaluate how well the parent involvement is working and 
take annual steps to overcome barriers to involvement. 

(5) State and federal responsibilities — for technical 
assistance (including assistance to parents) , 
application approval, evaluation, monitoring and 
enforcement, complaint procedures, and incentives — 
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should then be carefully keyed to the local parent 
involvement provisions. (We also support the funding 
of parent-governed training centers modeled on those 
now available to parents of handicapped children.) 



Once again, we know that full involvement is a stated goal 
of H.R. 950 f so we will be pleased to work with you to assure 
that the provisions of the bill will realize that goal. 

Other Issues. We commend to you the position statement of 
the parent coalition and the other child advocacy groups 
concerning other key issues: 

o Targeting and Fiscal Requirements. We are pleased to see 
the return of comparability reports, the potential for at 
least some funding of concentration grants, and the 
provision of new programs targeted to preschoolers and their 
parentL and to secondary school students. Additional 
targeting improvement should be considered. In the nven 
Start program, the role of community-based organizations as 
providers should be addressed. 

o Limited English Proficient Student/* . We welcome the 
provision in H.R. 950 for the participation of limited- 
English proficient students who need compensatory education 
services. The schools must address the ful] educational 
needs of these children. Congress must make it clear that 
the provision of special services focused only on the 
teaching of English, or only on remedial education, is not 
sufficient to address the full range of needs of these 
children. Congress should ensure that these children are 
served by a coordinated educational prograir that enables a 
child to become proficient in English, and meet grade 
promotion and graduation requirements. (See also my remarks 
above on limited-English-proficient parents.) 

° Children Enrolled in Private Schools. We support retention 
of provisions for offering Chapter 1 services to children 
enrolled in private schools, to the extent consistent with 
constitutional requirements and with meeting the 
programmatic, eligibility and targeting, and 
nondiscrimination requirements (and application of the 
latter to programs for private school students should be 
made explicit). We would support funding for capital costs 
to serve these children only where there is no reasonable 
alternative. 

We strongly urge increased funding, both to serve the 
currently unserved who are eligible and in need of this important 
program and to do a better job of carrying out the 
responsibilities above. At the same time, it is unacceptable to 
say that our proposals for ensuring program quality and parent 
involvement will not be addressed unless additional funds are 
first found. Programs which do not do this kind of integrated 
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planning or which are not responsive to parents are simply not 
making the best use of precious dollars. Particulary given that, 
in contrast to some other federal programs, Congress funds the 
full cost of whatever Chapter 1 services are provided, it has a 
right and responsibility to insist on these minimal requirements 
for assuring tha' the funds are well spent. 

There are Chapter i programs that work, and I would like to 
share with you a letter from a former Chapter 1 parent from 
Jefferson Parish Louisiana to the parent coordinator, explaining 
both what the program and the district parent council 
organization have meant to her and her son. (Letter attached.) 

Congress now has an opportunity to be genuinely effective in 
the education arena by ensuring that program quality is spelled 
out in a clear mandate, and further ensuring that parent 
involvement be an implemented reality at local levels, not just a 
policy. 

The National Coalition of Title I Chapter 1 Parentr* Board 
of Directors and members respectfully ask the Congress to pass 
Chapter 1 legislation that will -nsure academic and social 
achievement for all of America's children. 

Thank you. 
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The above child advocacy groups are pleased to transmit 
their views on the reauthorization of Chapter 1. These 
organizations have long been devoted to assuring that Chapter 1 
(formerly Title I) meets the educational needs of the most 
educationally disadvantaged students in schools with high 
concentrations of poverty and that the parents of Chapter 1 
beneficiaries are genuinely involved in the design, 
implementation and evaluation of the program. 

Advancing equal educational opportunity is the preeminent 
federal role in education. All children in need should have the 
right to be served. Obviously, this takes money, and we strongly 
support increased funding for that purpose. We do not presume to 
know exactly what is the best mix of federal and State financial 
responsibility for serving all children. What we do know is that 
children should not pay the price. The answer to the question of 
t ;hich level of government should pay to close the gap cannot be 
"neither." When the debate turns to what we can afford, let us 
recognize that we cannot afford to deny children the services 
they need to thrive in school and master the basics o: a quality 
education. The long-term social and economic costs to our 
society and our children which result from such denial are too 
dear to pay. The Congress came to that recognition eleven years 
ago for handicapped children. It is time to do so for all at- 
risk children — especially those who by reason of poverty are 
less likely to make their presence felt in the halls of Congress. 

As we have approached the reauthorization of the federal 
compensatory education program, we have asked ourselves this 
question: "Is Chapter 1 helping poor children?" Our answer is: 
"Yes, but it could do much better." 

In the past two decades the federal investment in 
compensatory education for poor and disadvantaged children has 
had ambitious intentions but only modest financial support. Even 
with increased appropriations, resources have been far short of 
what is required to make a substantial difference in the 
educational achievement of disadvantaged students. Furthermore, 
the disadvantaged student population is growing at a faster rate 
than the rest of the population and the number of children in 
poverty has increased by approximately 20% since Title I was 
reauthorized in 1978. The National Assessment of Chapter 1, 
mandated by Congress and conducted by the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement, provides compelling evidence that 
concentrations of school poverty and low student achievement 
have, in the aggregate, a stronger association than an individual 
child's financial circumstances and educational performance, it 
is also clear that more effective and efficient use of existing 
federal resources could be obtained. 
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As advocates of meaningful parental involvement, we are 
heartened and reconfirmed by the accumulated evidence and 
widespread recognition that involving parents in the education of 
their children does improve a student's academic performance. We 
are not satisfied that either Chapter 1 cr its predecessor Title 
I ever succeeded in furthering this objective which is so 
essential to accomplishing the goals of the program, with the 
cooperation of committed local and State educators, we believe 
that the forthcoming reauthorization of Chapter 1 can devise 
workable statutory requirements toward this common objective. 

Above all, we urge the Congress and the Administration to 
use reauthorization to set higher expectations for the federal 
investment in compensatory education. No longer should we be 
satisfied that Chapter 1 students make the same rate of gain as 
their non-disadvantaged peers. At that rate. Chapter 1 students 
will never close the achievement gap. 

The overriding goal of Chapter 1 must be to assist all 
educationally disadvantaged children so that they can succeed in 
the mainstreamed instructional program provided to all students. 
This is a tall order, we recognize. But only by setting higher 
standards will the Nation ever succeed in fulfilling its promise 
to all its children. 

It is in this spirit of improving and strengthening the 
original intent of the program that we forth basic principles for 
reauthorizing the legislation in the 100th Congress. In some 
areas we have refrained from offering detailed suggestions until 
we have the benefit of the research conducted by the 
Congressional ly mandated National Assessment of Chapter 1. Opt 
proposals are grouped by area: program quality, parent 
involvement, targeting and fiscal requirement , limited-English- 
proficient students, children attending private schools, and 
other State and federal responsibilities. 



A major focus of reauthorization must be improvement of the 
quality of Chapter 1 programs. Current law requires that 
programs be "of sufficient size, scope and quality to give 
reasonable promise of substantial progress toward meeting the 
special education needs of the children being served. n Yet 
program effectiveness has not received the same degree of 
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attention that has been devoted over the years to fiscal 
compliance. A program that meets all the standards for 
supplement/not supplant and comparability but which fails to 
overcome educational deficits is not, in our view, a successful 
Chapter 1 program, nor one that should continue to operate in its 
present form. 

The basic Chapter 1 law remains the framework for our 
proposals for program quality. The 1978 Amendments, Section 124, 
spelled out requirements for assessing educational need, 
planning, coordination, evaluation and dissemination of 
information as essential ingredients to enhancing the quality and 
effectiveness of programs supported by Chapter 1. We propose 
that Congress adopt a focus on program quality which integrates 
all elements of local, State and federal requirements. 

Local Agency Requirements 

Each local educational agency participating in the program 
should set forth a plan for program quality, as a part of its 
Chapter 1 application, which delineates in clear terms hov 
it proposes to overcome the educational deficiencies of the 
children served. The following should be the basic principles to 
enhance the quality of every Chapter 1 program. 

1. The goal of Chapter 1 should be to enable students to 
succeed in the mainstream educational program that 
is, to aaster the sane skills and concepts expected of 
all children at their particular grade in the school 

system. Chapter 1 should not be a program which tracks 
students toward unequal educational achievement or 
establishes and then ratifies lesser expectations for 
educationally disadvantaged children. 

2. The local plan should set forth such goals, developed 
with parents, for the Chapter 1 program with sufficient 
specificity (in terms of the actual mainstream skills 
and concepts expected of all) to allow measurement of 
progress and provide for necessary changes. It must 
include an annual assessment to identify those children 
who are not achieving the mainstream goals; show that 
the students most in need of assistance have bern 
selected to participate in the progiam; and determine 
with sufficient specificity their strengths and 
weaknesses in relation to the goals. The local plan 
should demonstrate that its educational strategies, 
deployment of resources, staff training, and assignment 
of responsibilities are adequate to accomplish the 
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goals established for all participating children. In 
selecting educational strategies, the school should 
examine the Chapter 1 students' entire school program 
to maximize Integration into the mainstream and to 
modify any features of that program, such as grouping 
practices, which may be frustrating achiever it of tht 
overall Chapter 1 goals. 

The local plan must assure that there will be an 
individual needs assessment for all students in the 
program who have not, at the end of one year, made 
adequate progress toward mainstreamed achievement. 
This assessment should conclude with a written student 
plan, developed with full involvement of the student's 
parents and teachers, for helping the student to meet 
the mainstreamed goals set for all students. The 
student plan should include strategies for involving 
the parents. Local districts are encouraged to develop 
student plans for all eligible students if they 
determine such plans are an appropriate use of program 
resources . 

As part of its annual program evaluation, the local 
educational agency should annually evaluate and report 
progress made in each Chapter 1 school toward achieving 
the goals? identify barriers to attaining those goals; 
and make changes in program services that are designed 
to overcome those barriers. 

Essential to enhancement of program effectiveness is 
the involvement at all stages of teachers and parents 
of Chapter 1 students. Information on all elements of 
the local program, including the plan, assessment, and 
evaluation, must be thoroughly and freely communicated 
to teachers and parents, and they in turn must be 
involved in the development, implementation, and 
evaluation of the plan. 



State Agency Requirements 

Central to program quality in the Chapter 1 program is 
enhancing the ability of the states to provide technical 
as: istance, evaluation, monitoring and enforcement of all program 
requirements. As a part of their administration, State education 
agencies should develop incentives which would reward individual 
Chapter 1 schools and teachers that have demonstrated outstanding 
success in raising achievement of educationally disadvantaged 
children. State administrative funds should be increased to 
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statutory r. qu j re ment H to coMuct" an evaluation into a 
regulato.y requirement that th<? State merely aggregate 
unexamined results of local evaluations. Furthermore, 
consideration jould be given to requiring that 
evaluations be conducted on a fall-to-fall or spring- 
to-spring basis so as to eliminate the bias produced by 
fall-to-spring testing. 

6. Earn aspect of the State's monitoring and enforcement 
cesponsibil ities should be revised to include specific 
reference to enforcement of local requirements for 
progra quality. 

7. The use o<~ Chapter 1 funds at the local or State level 
to reward high quality Chapter 1 schools and/or Chapter 
1 teachers of proven competence should be a legitimate 
expenditure of Chapter 1 and Chapter 2 money. 

8. The allotment for State administration should be 
increased from 1% to at least 2%, contingent on the 
State agencies carrying out the functions described 
herein. (See above concerning inr-eased appropriations 
to avoid decreased local funding 

Federal Agency Responsibilities 

1. Parallel to state agency requirements, specific 
responsibilities for federal technical assistance, 
evaluation, monitoring and enfurcement of the states' 
compliance with program quality provisions 3hould be 
ip Mted. These provisions on monitoring and 

e».. rcement would be an integral part of an overall 
federal scheme of monitoring and enforcement of the 
Chapter 1 program which are addressed below (see "Other 
State and Federal Responsibilities"). 

2. Federal evaluation should also focus both on program 
results and on 1 oca) incorporation of the elements of a 
quality program, described above. In developing these 
evaluation requirements, Congress should carefully 
consider: the federal evaluation provisions in the 1978 
law (including the set-aside for this purpose); 
existing requirements in Sec. 417 and 422 of tht 
General Education Provisions Act; the previous 
requirements of Sec. 1526 of the 1978 law; the federal 
evaluation provisions in the 1983 technical amendments; 

e possibility of revising the National Assessment of 
i acational Progress data to indicate which students 
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are in Chapter 1; and the possibility of commissioning 
a longitudinal study, 

J. We also recommend that a demonstration project be 
separately authorized and funded both to assist in 
improving »-he quality of the student plans called for 
in paragraph 3 of "Local Agency Responsibil ities" and 
to study the f»asibility of requiring written student 
plans for all children served. 



The family is the first and primary educator of children. 
Federal education policy sh d be designed to strengthen the 
family as a learning unit. 

There is abundant evidence that when parents are involved, 
their children do better in school and their schools do better. 
It is the right of parents to be involved in education, to be 
involved in decisions that affect their children, and to monitor 
the quality of programs serving their children. Accordingly, 
educators should recognize their obligation to encourage parent 
participation in all aspects of the educational process, fiom 
helping their children to learn, to being involved in the 
planning, implementation ant evaluation of programs. 

There is further evidence that unless there are clear 
mandates and a specific enforceable process, parent involvement 
programs are not effective. Both parents and educators must know 
what is expected of them and what t*ie rules are. 



The Chapter 1 law should establish the basic elements of an 
effective, organized parent involvement program, while at the 
same time allowing parents and school officials to decide on the 
specific forms that thfis involvement should take in their own 
community. The law should also specify clear and appropriate 
roles for the State and federal government to play in ensuring 
effective parent involvement. 



PARENT IHVOLVgHBHT 



Premise 



Goal 
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Objectives 

1. To provide a comprehensive range of opportunities for 
parents to become involved in their children's 
education, from working with their children at home, to 
helping in the classroom, to becoming co-learners with 
students and teachers, to involvement in basic 
decisions about how the program should be designed and 
run. The research is clear that the more comprehe nve 
the parent involvement, the stronger its effect on 
student achievement . 



To provide program funds for training parents and 
teachers on how to build a strong partnership between 
home and school. A broad range of topics should be 
covered, including helping parents to reinforce what 
their children are learning at school, developing a 
collaborative relationship between parents and 
educators, understanding the program requirements ,f 
Chapter 1, monitoring student progress and evaluating 
programs effectively. 

To require use of State and local Chapter 1 
administrative funds for outreach, training and 
education, and support of perent involvement 
acti vit i 7S. 

To expand the -ponsibilitv of SEAs to provide 
technical assistance to local districts in developing 
comprehensive parent involvement strategies, and to 
monitor and evaluate local efforts. 

To recognize, reward and document model parent 
involvement policies, products and programs, and 
disseminate them to other schools and school districts. 

To undertake special efforts that may be required to 
involve "hard to reach" parents in their children's 
education, including limited-English-proficient 
parents. 



Local Parent Involvement Requirements 

As F art of its State-approved application, each school 
district (LEA) receiving Chapter 1 funds should be required to 
have a plan for organized parent involvement in all aspects of 
the program. This plan should be developed and implemented on a 
collaborative basis between school officials ard parents, and be 
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formally approved by both parties. Program funds may bs used to 
support all parent involvement activities the LLA and tie parents 
wish to undertake. 

Each year, the LEA should hold initial meetings at local 
schools and at the district level to explain the Chapter 1 
program and the LEA's responsibility to involve parents. The 
meetings are also intended to give parents an opportunity to meet 
each other and to organize themselves for the purposes of 
communicating with each other and with school officials. The LEA 
and the organization developed by parents shall then jointly 
develop, with formal approval by each, a plan for parent 
involvement in all aspects and at all levels of the program, 
which should take the form of a written policy, distributed to 
all parents. All parents (and students, where appropriate) 
should be given an ^^portunity to participate and be heard. 

The resulting plan should assess and address the neec" for: 

1. Regular, ongoing meetings of Chapter 1 parents (and 
students) or groups of parents who are representative 
of other parents in the program. Parents should be 
given the opportunity to form their own organization 
and formulate their own input into the program. 

2. Regular involvement of parents, in a timely and 
informed manner, in decisions on all aspects of program 
planning, implementation, and evaluation; and timely 
responses to parent recommendations. 

3. Access to information abouL the program, including 
plans, applications, guidelines, regulations, 
avaluations, student assessment data, and budget 
figures, and access to observe classrooms and other 
program operations. All information should be made 
available in languages comprehensible to all parents, 
and in the case of illiterate or functionally 
illiterate parents, in such a manner that their lack of 
literacy or English proficiency does not preclude them 
from full participation. 

4. Annual assessment of parent needs, including needs for 
training, stipends, child care, transportation, 
parenting skills, and mechanisms for nformation and 
communication. 

5. Parent training, including instructional training in 
how to help their children learn more effectively, and 
training needed for effectively: understandin all 
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aspects of the program and its requirements, working 
with teachers, working with other parents, monitoring 
student progress, and planninq, implementing, and 
evaluating the program and its curriculum. 

6. Reasonable support for activities parents undertake on 
their own initiative, such as newsletters, parent 
meetings, educational events , and or ien tat ions . 

7. Continuous outreach to Chapter 1 parents \.o help them 
become more involved, and frequent communication with 
parents about student progress in general and how their 
own children are doing. 

8. Parent participation (paid or volunteer) in program 
activities and convenient parent access to the school 
building and classrooms. 

9. Appropriate roles for community based organizations in 
parent involvement activities. 

1Q. The designation of a staff member at the district level 
with sufficient time, resources, and authority to 
assure the implementation of parent involvement 
provisions. In districts with concentration grants, 
this person should be full-time. 

11. A budget for parent involvement adequate to carry out 
the activities provided for in the policy. 

12. An annual evaluation, with parent participation, of how 
we 1 parent involvement is working, what barriers exist 
to greater participation, and what steps need to be 
taken to expand participation. 



Sta'.e 3nd Federal parent Involvement Requirements 

While the greatest responsibility for assuring adequate 
parent involvement lies with local school districts, there are 
important roles for State and federal government to play. The 
Chapter 1 law snould require that SEAs provide: 

1. Technical assistance to local districts, and parents in 
strategies an«1 techniques for effective and 
compreh-usi ve parent involvement. 

2. Evaluation of local parent involvement efforts, as part 
of the State total Chapter 1 evaluation responsibii* y. 
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3. Monitoring and enforcement of district parent 
involvement plans \:o assure that they meet the basic 
requirements of the law. 

4. Recognition of model programs and dissemination to 



The federal Department of Education have similar specific 
responsibilities to assure that SEAs are fulfilling < »ir 
responsibilities on parent involvement, including prov ling 
technical assistance, and to establish thorough procedures for 
monitoring and enforcing the SEA and LEA requirements. In 
addition, we recommend the law require that the Education 
Department : 

1. Make a special effort to recognize and reward states 
and local di^ricts that are doing an excellent 30b of 
ensuring pare t involvement, through the Joint 
Dissemination Review Program and other special 
activities such as recognition programs and grant- 
making. 

2. Provide, through an administrative set-aside, grants to 
parent-governed parent training centers, modeled on the 
current Dractice under the Education of the Handicapped 
Act (EHA) . 



We recommend increased appropriations for Chapter 1 in order 
to serve all eligible students. At the same time we believe that 
more efficient and effective use c^.i be made of existing 
resources so that the most needy students are served. Congress 
must assure that Chapter 1 funds are concentrated in the school 
districts and in individual schools with the highest 
concentration of low-income and educationally disadvantaged 
children. Schools should use Chapter 1 funds in the most 
educationally effective manner so that students can succeed in 
the regular 4 nstructional program. While federal appropriations 
for cun.p^n'Zdtory education have never been sufficient to serve 
all eligible children, some states and local districts have 
increasingly devoted their own resources to these same at-risk 
students. Congress should recognize and reward states for their 
contribution to the national goal of equalizing educational 



other districts. 



TARGETING AND FISCAL PBQD I RBMBNTS 
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opportunity while continuing to maintain the supplementary 
character of Chapter 1. 

To advance these goals, our organizations support the 
f ol 1 owing : 

1. Intra-state and intra-di strict targeting mechanisms 
must be adjusted so as to achieve a greater 
concentration of funds in school districts and schools 
with the highest numbers of low-income and 
educationally disadvantaged children. In achieving 
greater targeting, Congress should consider both 

revi ing the methods for allocating the basic grants 
and making major use of concentration grants. 

2. Greater use should be made of school-wide projects such 
as those authorized in current law. Cong r 3SS may need 
to reconsider the current poverty threshold of 75%, but 
we are not prepared to make a specific recommendation 
at this tine. Concentration of more funds on high- 
poverty/low-achievement districts and schools might be 
linked to school-wide projects. All students in such 
schools even if they are not the most educationally 
disadvantaged would be considered eligible for 
services. Federal funds wou^d thereby add additional 
resources to the improvement of the total instructional 
program, such as dramatically lowering class size. 
There must be continued requirements that the same 
average per pupil expenditure of supplemental funds are 
maintained for each student in school-wide projects as 
for students served in other schools. 

3. in schools with less than the highest concentration, 
individual students with the greatest need for 
assistance must be served in programs of sufficient 
si^e, scope and quality first before extending services 
to other educationally disadvantaged c .ildren. Th<; 
most educationally disadvantaged should be served in a 
manner least likely to remove them from the regular 
instructional program. Tutorial, after school, 
Saturday and summer prcTams are examples of activities 
that would supplement the regular curriculum while 
assur ing fiscal accountabil ity . 

4. The legislati ,i should use the most current available 
data for determining state and sub-county allocations. 

5. Special incentive grants, currently authorized under 
Sec. 116 of the 1978 law, should be reauthorized and 
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funded n states which have a program which provides 
financial assistance to meet the special educational 
needs of educationally disadvantaged children. 

6. All fiscal requirements -- maintenance of effort, 
supplement/not supplant, comparability of services 
must be retained as currently set forth in Section 558. 
State and/or local educational agencies should be 
encouraged to contribute their own financial resources 
to the eligible Chapter 1 populati.-»- Botn fede al and 
non-federal compensatory services can complement eacn 
other . For example , different programs could serve 
separate grade spans or separate schools. We favor 
continuing the exemption from supplement/not supplant 
and comparability of services for State and local funds 
which are similar to Chapter 1 and which meet the 
criteria of Section 131(c) oi' the 1978 Amendments. 

7. The State agency must be authorized to equire 
reporting annually by local edicational agencies with 
respect to the requirement of comparability of services 
as was required by Title I, Section 126(e), the 
Education Amendments of 1978. 

8. Congress should create appropriate additional funds for 
a set-as* at of each State's basic grant to develop 
model programs for educationally disadvantaged pre- 
schoolers ind middle/secondary school students. These 
qi oups arf currently underserved because there are few 
mode's of service delivery. 

9. The 9oal setting and assessment provisions (see 
paragraphs 1 and 2 of our recommendations for "Local 
fcgency Requirements" under "Program Quality") should 
operate to assure that local programming decisions and 
priority setting take into account the needs of 
educationally disadvantaged students at all grade 
levels. Decisions to continue primarily to serve 
elementary school students should at least be reached 
only after the relative needs of students at all grades 
(including middle and high school) have been weighed 
throi'qh these processes. In addition, wj support the 
authorization and appropriation of signiticant 
additional funds targeted specifically to at-risk 
middle/secondary school students either through 
separate legislation or through additional Chapter 1 
appropriations. Finally, there should be plans for 
coordination to the extent appropriate with other 
federal, State, and local programs serving these 
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students at various r^cade levels (including, for 
example, the Jobs Training Partnership Act) . Secondary 
school programs should also provide for effective 
student involvement in project design and 
implementation. 



LIHI TED-ENGLISH- PROFICIEHT STUDENTS 



We recognize that the number of limited-English proficient 
children in need of compensatory education is growing and 
strongly believe that the unique needs of this population shoulc 
be addressed by the Chapter One program. Data from the 
Children's English Services Study indicate that two-thirds of 
limited-English proficient children do not receive any language 
support services? census data also indicate that 29.7% of 
elementary school-aged children who live in a home where a non- 
English language is spoken live in poverty. Chapter One-eligible 
limited-English proficient children not only require special 
assistance to become proficient in English, but require 
comparable services afforded to other poor and educationally 
disadvantaged children as well. Because the parents of Chapter 
One-eligible limited-English proficient children are very likely 
themselves to be limited-English proficient and poor, special 
consideration should be given to the needs of these parents to 
facilitate their involvement in the education of their children. 

Therefore, we believe that: 

1. Congress must make it clear that the provision of 
special language programs focused only on the teaching 
of English is not sufficient to address the foil range 
of compensatory needs of limited-English proficient 
children. 

2. Congress should include statutory provisions for the 
full participation in all aspects of the Chapter 1 
program by eligible limited-English proficient 
children, regardless of their 1 imited-Engl ish 
proficiency or their participation in other special 
language programs. 

3. Congress should encourage the coordination of 
compensatory services and language services at the 
loca] level. 
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4. Congress should direct the Department and the State 
education agenciep o develop and provide technical 
assistance, prograu models, and other guidance to local 
education agencies for (a) effectively coordinating 
special language services with other compensatory and 
regular services needed by eligible limited-English 
proficient students, and (b) assuring that- the need to 
become proficient in English is not confused with the 
need for other compensatory education. 

5. Congress should require that data and other information 
be collected on the number of eligible limited-English 
p - f icient children who receive Chapter One services, 
the .aturt of these services, the number of eligible 
limited-English proficient students who do not receive 
any Chapter One services, and the reasons why so many 
limited-English-proficient children are not served. 

6. Programs which involve parents in the planning, 
operation and evaluation of the Chapter One program 
should make the necessary information available to 
parents in comprehensible languages; and, in the case 
of illiterate or functionally illiterate parents, in 
such a manner that their lack of literacy does not 
preclude them from full participation. 



CHILDREN ATTEND IMG PRIVATE SCHOOLS 



We believe that the problems created for private schools 
participating in Chapter 1 as a result of the Supreme Court's 
holding in Aguilar v. Felton are not subject to resolution by any 
new statutory enactments (except to the extent the Court's 
holding is made part of the statutory language). The 
constitutional limitations imposed on ho* and where instructional 
services may be provided to students enrolled in religious 
schools will likely continue to be addressed in the courts. We 
support continued efforts to devise administrative measures to 
deliver efficient and effective instruction to educationally 
deprived students enrolled in religious schools within the 
constraints of these constitutional limitations. 

Currently, there are several provisions in Chapter 1 that 
set out the requirements governing the participation of children 
enrolled in private schools. We support the retention of these 
provisions to the extent they are consistent with the provision 
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of quality instruction to students most in need of compensatory 
education and the extent they are consistent ^ith the following 
principles: 



1. Private school participants in Chapter 1 programs must 
meet the same proc ammat ic , eligioility, and 
nondiscrimination provisions that must be met by public 
school pa r t ic i pants . 

2. Chapter 1 funds constitute federal financial assistance 
for the purpose of determining coverage of the civil 
rights statutes enforced by the Department of 
Education, tor this reason it should be made clear 
that Chapter 1 programs and activities for private 
school students must be operated on a nondiscriminatory 
basis. We believe that this requirement should be made 
explicit in the legislation. 



OTHER STATE AMD FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITIES 



1. The sections above include recommendations for improving 
State and federal technical assistance, evaluation, monitoring, 
and compliance in specific areas, particularly for program 
quality and parent involvement. In addition, as a necessary 
complement to those specific recommendations, the overall 
structure of State and federal monitoring and compliance needs to 
be strengthened in the legislation. As a starting point, we 
commend to Congress for consideration reinstatement of the 1978 
provisions in this area, including: 

a. accountability provisions (Sec. 127, 172, and 173); 

b. approval of State and local applications (Sec. 162 and 
164); 

c. State monitoring provisions (Sec. 167) ; * 



*Note also the requirement (in the accompanying regulations) 
that the State, as part of its monitoring, evaluate and make 
findings and recommendations concerning "the LEA ' s or State 
agency's efforts to assess and improve the quality and 
effectiveness" of the programs and services. Timelines were set 
out for sending copies of the monitoring report, the education 
agency's response, and the State's followup response to the 
district's parent advisory council, as well as to state and local 
auditors. (Previou3ly, 34 C.F.R. Sec. 200.51.) 
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d. State monitoring and enforcement plans (Sec. 171); 

e. audits (Sec. 170 and 185); 

f. withholding, including compliance agreements (Sec. 169 
and 186) ; 

f. a federal policy manual (Sec. 187); and 

g. federal enforcement reports (Sec. 188). 

The decline in effective State and federal monitoring and 
enforcement since the elimination of these provisions has been 
documented, for example, in the Report on Changes Under Chapter 1 
prepared for the House subcommittee (September 1985). 

2. Congress should assure adequate funds to carry out these 
monitoring and enforcement responsibilities. 

3. There should be effective complaint mechanisms at the 

1 ocal , S*:ate, and federal levels so that parents have meaningful 

/enues for correcting violations and bringing attention to 
problems in implementation. As a starting point, Congress should 
consider the complaint provisions of the 1978 law (Sec. 128, 168, 
and 184) . 



Our proposals for change in Chapter 1 <*o not represent a 
change in the underlying philosophy and goals for the program. 
They do embrace changes which twenty years of experience tell us 
are needed to assure that Chapter 1 programs better serve those 
enduring goals — high program quality to overcome educational 
disadvantage and promote achievement of mainstreamed educational 
goals for all; full parent involvement in all aspects of the 
program; targeting of sufficient resources to those most n need; 
meeting the needs of those educationally disadvantaged students 
who are also limited-English-proficient; and ensuring that the 
State and federal role is both supportive and strong. 



CONCLUSION 
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Mr. Kildee. Thank you very much, Mrs. Northern. 

I will address my first question to Mr. Dallam. Mr. Dallam, could 
you elaborate on your recommendation to clarify how the children 
of greatest need should be defined? Should it be done by the federal 
government, the state or by the local school district? How better 
could it be defined? 

Mr. Dallam. We have suggested, Mr. Chairman, that a definition 
that as a beginning definition could be the term educationally de- 
prived shall refer to children whose academic achievement is sub- 
stantially below that of their peers, according to standards estab- 
lished by the state education agency, accepting that children not 
yet of school age in a given state may be considered as eligible par- 
ticipants based on criteria established by the state education 
agency to determine if a child can benefit from an organized in- 
structional program. 

The thrust of the definition, Mr. Chairman, would put the re- 
sponsibility on the state education agency. 

Mr. Kildee. So you give some parameters in the Federal defini- 
tion but leave the determination of the exact definition standards 
to the SEA? 

Mr. Dallam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kildee. Okay. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. He did not say the SEA. 
You mean the state agency, whatever it is called? 

Mr. Dallam. State whatever it is called. The normal term is 

Mr. Ford. It could be either the state board or the state superin- 
tendent or the governor. 

Mr. Dallam. The term that most frequently appears in the act, 
Congressman Ford, is state education agency. 

Mr. Ford. Yes, but that term is one that was used for very obvi- 
ous purpose, that there is so much difference between the states in 
the role of the governors, a state agency vis-a-vis the locals. And 
those of us in the Midwest and West get very excited if you try to 
push us into the pattern of the old South where governors are dic- 
tators and directly involved in education. You will find that over 30 
constitutions in the states are like Michigan's that keep the gover- 
nor's political hands out of education. 

Mr. Dallam. I cheerfully withdraw the term, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Ford. Well, I have a diffeient kind of concern about it. It is 
too bad Mr. Quie is not with us because he and I have been up and 
down this road so many times over the years about testing. 

What you are suggesting to me it that if a state looking for a 
simple and easy way to do this were to devise a mandatory stand- 
ardized test for all children at every grade level, that they could 
say to you that whoever tests at X percent on this test will be or 
will not be a Title I child. Is that what you are suggesting? 

Mr. Dallam. Mr. Congressman, I believe that that is already oc- 
curring in the state of California, who conveyed to me that any def- 
inition, for example, that would be used would reflect the fact that 
in the state of California they plan to use the standardized test. 

And I think that you are correct, there is that possibility. And 
the reason for that is that there are at least 16 states that now in 
their own quest for excellence in education have developed s + ate re- 
medial funds and they are using state testing. And the school dis- 
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tricts in those states uniformly ask that the standards that the 
state might choose to select educationally disadvantaged children 
for their own state funding be similar if not exactly identical to 
federal standards. 

Mr. Ford. Well, not all of them are using the testing on an indi- 
vidual basis. They are testing arbitrarily maybe two or three 
grades of all of the elementary schools, and then on the basis of the 
relative standing of the children at that grade level, they qualify a 
school for funds. And they stay away from the idea of identifying 
through tests of any state-wide significance those who are or are 
not Title I potential, because obviously the only place you can 
really find that out is at the local education agency. 

Now while it is true that there is nothing at the present time to 
prevent a state that can convince its local educational people to go 
along that they should do this, what your proposal would do is 
have us through the federal law in effect saying that a state, 
absent a tradition or law in its own constitution and statutory law 
that gave them that authority, could use this federal statute as au- 
thority to impose their idea of what a Title I child is on every local 
school district in the state. 

I am not at all sure that the Detroit school system would like 
some people sitting up in our state capitol to try to tell them with 
a great degree of certainty what constitutes a Title I eligible child 
in the Detroit public schools. I think the people there are better 
able to make that decision. 

What I am suggesting to you is that the nature of your langauge, 
while it looks at first harmless, opens up for us an old, old fight 
between local autonomy lor school boards and state educational 
agencies. 

And you said something else that caught my attention: That the 
poor lady in Rhode Island has a state-wide responsibility and only 
$1400 to travel. I suppose you could take a cab around Rhode 
Island for $1400. It is pretty hard for me to think of somebody 
being isolated from one part of the state or another in Rhode 
Island. 

However, ever since 1965 when we wrote the original Title I, we 
have had people at the state level coming back for more and more 
of the pot, the very skimpy pot that gets skimpier and skimpier all 
the time, into state administration. And it got so wonderful that a 
few years ago we discovered that 80 cents of every dollar for the 
bureaucracy at the state level in state Departments of Education 
was coming from federal education progr ms at a ti^e when we 
were providing less than 7 percent of the cost of running elementa- 
ry and secondary education. We were providing 80 percent of the 
payroll money for the bureaucracy to run education at the state 
level. 

Now that is absolutely crazy, and some of us who were very gen- 
erous in the early days to get reluctant state superintendents to 
come along with this program are going to be a little tight-fisted 
now. If the people in Rhode Island do not think any r~ore of that 
activity than to provide $1400 and as a result she cannot comply 
with the law, then we will take Rhode Island's money in Michigan 
where we are willing to pay our people who work in education, and 
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any other state that wants to do the same. We will say the same 
thing to Rhode Island that we said to Virginia in 1966. 

There were still counties in Virginia that said, oh, oh, we had 
better not take that Title I money because we finally will indeed 
have to follow Brown vs. Board of Education. And they said, well, 
what happens to the money if we do not take it. It is returned to 
the Treasury. 

The following year we changed the law, and we said if any part 
of Virginia does not want their money, do not give it back to the 
Treasury; give it to the people who are willing in this country to 
educate needy kids That was the end of it. Virginia took its 
money. 

But the states have not got a very good record of being on a vol- 
untary basis really willing to carry out the ultimate purposes of 
this act. And while I will fight very hard for the local school dis- 
tricts and local superintendents and boards' authority over these 
matters, I am extremely reluctant when anything we write at the 
federal level gives a state agency additional power. 

The superintendent of schools in the state of Michigan is one of 
my dearest, long time, 35-year personal friends, has nothing to do 
with my feeling about the qualifications of the people who have the 
job. But compared to 25 years ago, states like mine now have an 
army, as you described it, of people at the state level that did not 
previously exist. And when you have an army and it gets idle, it 
has to find a war to fight someplace. So sometimes we see a lot of 
interference by state officials taking place at the locaJ level that is 
not necessary. 

So I would hope that we can assume that the reason this recom- 
mendation came from your group is that they see education from 
the perspective of a state agency as distinguished from tne people 
actually delivering the service; is that correct? 

Mr. Dallam. Mr. Congressman, it is not entirely correct because 
this is part of our consensus of the 3,000 local administrators in 36 
states who also agreed that it is important to have an important 
state presence. 

And I would only say that Rhode Island gets $225,000 and they 
always have, which is why they only have $1400 to travel with. 
And I would say again that the visions that are present in this 
magnificent bill are visions that can be implemented by writing 
and speaking and visiting and revisiting the school districts. 

One of the problems that >ou hear earlier expressed with compa- 
rability is the fact that it is a complex idea and you just cannot 
talk about it over the telephone. You have got to go out and visit 
people and make it very clear to them. 

And so what we are suggesting to you is we applaud your vision, 
but we need just a little bit of money to support that vision and 
enabling chose few state people who are left. Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, has five professional running Chapter 1, five. And we get an 
anticipation of $177 million. We have 500 school districts and I just 
use that as an example. 

We have got to go out and talk and talk again to our school dis- 
tricts three or four times during the year. They are in constant 
communication with us. We can handle what you offer to us with- 
out any additional money. 
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What I speak for most importantly I believe are the 16 smallest 
states that get the minimum funds. They are anxious to partici- 
pate. They want their children in their school districts, Rhode 
Island has only 40 school districts, that is true, but they have got to 
be contacted and contacted time and time again to make these vi- 
sions come true. And they basically — their appearance is very se- 
verely limited. 

Persons from Rhode Island, for example, do not have enough 
money to come down here and hear this very important testimony 
and although the person from Rhode Island is on my executive 
committee, that person is only entitled to go out of the state once 
each year to hear the federal government in the fall explain what 
is going to happen. 

And I would say to you that this vision that you have is not 
going to be as well implemented in the smaller states. If their mini- 
mum could be raised just a little bit so they can participate on the 
same basis as the larger states, I think that would be ample. 

Mr. Ford. What I near you saying is that if the Federal govern- 
ment is going to bother us by giving us money for a problem, then 
by God, they ought to pay us to take it. Why can you not use your 
own resources? Do you think for one minute that Pennsylvania 
would give ups $177 million over the payroll for the five people you 
mentioned? If we cut out the Federal money to pay those five 
people, would Pennsylvania leave the positions empty and risk 
losing $177 million, or would they use their own resources for those 
positions? 

Mr. Dallam. That is an interesting question, Mr. Congressman. I 
do not know the answer to that. 

Mr. Ford. It is a very good question and I am going to be asking 
it of a lot of people while we do reauthorization. It is too easy, too 
easy, and we have just done it with higher education, for people 
who are working as professionals to say we need a little bit more so 
we can do a more professional job when those dollars come out of 
hours of learning available to children. And every time you hire 
another administrator by shifting money from the local education 
agency to the state, you have fired another teacher who would be 
teaching that many more kids, and we have never been able to 
reach even half of the kids that should be reached in any given 
year with this program. 

So I am very much concerned about shifting any part of the re- 
sources as scarce as they are now to any further stretching of ad- 
ministration. If we are going to stretch anything, I would like to 
take it out of administrator and put it into local classrooms. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Kildee. The gentleman's time has expired. 
Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to direct at least one question to Ms. Northern. 
Maybe I can make some prefacing remarks. I am particularly in- 
terested in the— you do not say it, but there has been some charg- 
ing of creaming, picking over students that we concentrate on even 
at the elementary level. I had an opportunity as member of this 
committee to visit with one of the professors, who teaches at Stan- 
ford University, who is particularly interested— he said creaming 
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starts the ostracizing of certain students at about the fifth and 
sixth grade level. 

And I noticed here recently I had an opportunity to visit one of 
our Air Force bases, and talk with some sixth grade students. They 
had equipment in one of the sixth graders class, oh, Apple comput- 
ers, so kids could begin to learn about computers. In my district no 
such things exists. Naturally I am interested in trying to fLid a 
way that we get appropriations of monies. I do not think it can 
come from the state of Illinois where I come from even though 
these poor parents put an awful lot of money into the lottery, 01 
which part of it is supposed to go for education, but it is not allo- 
cated on the basis of what we would like to see some concentration 
on economically disadvantaged students. 

My basic question is, as you deal with program quality in your 
testimony, you say the basic Chapter 1 law continues to be the 
framework for the coalition's proposal for program quality. We be- 
lieve that the local education agency as a part of its Chapter 1 ap- 
plication should develop a plan for program quality which de- 
scribes clearly how it proposes to overcome the educational defi- 
ciencies of the children serve and achieve mainstream success. 

And then you say the local goals for Chapter 1 must be mastery 
of the same skills and knowledge expected of all children at their 
particular grade in the school system. Chapter 1 cannot and should 
not be a program which tracks students toward unequal education- 
al achievement, nor should it establish and ratify lesser expecta- 
tions for educationally disadvantaged students. 

Evidently from what you say in that summation there, this is 
currently going on under the current program; is that right? 

Ms. Northern. Well, I think, you know, in some programs yes, 
that is going on. And I have to speak personally with my experi- 
ences at Alexandria. Those children that are in the Chapter 1 
classes, in the Chapter 1 program are typically placed in lower 
tracks, or in Alexandria they call them phases. They are in the 
lower-phased classes, and what we are saying here is that Chapter 
1 students, the expectations for those students to achieve and to 
master the skill and knowledge, especially basics and those 
higher— basic skills and higher thinking order skills should be the 
same for the Chapter 1 students as it is for any other student in 
the school, and that is not always the case. 

Mr. Hayes. Well, I share your opinion. I just want to know if you 
have come up with the— how do we correct it under this proposed 
legislation? Is it a combination of state and federal responsibility to 
be administered by local authorities? 

Ms. Northern. I would say yes, and I would say too that Con- 
gress is going to have to describe this, okay. I mean I do not think 
that you can just say, weli, you know, we want this program. We 
want all children to— locals to establish goals or plans or whatever 
to ensure that all children achieve. I think you are going to have to 
make it clear in the legislation, and I think that it happens at the 
local level. I think that the state and federal role is to monitor and 
evaluate what happens at that local level. 

Mr. Hayes. I note that both you and Mr. Dallam are supportive 
of H.R. 950. You are suggesting though that we should come up 
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with some language to clarify these areas where you consider them 
now to be deficient. 

Ms. Northern. That is true. 

Mr. Hayes. Is that right? 

Ms. Northern. That is true. 

Mr. Hayes. How do you feel about that, Mr. Dallam? 

Mr. Dallam. I think that it might be necessary, again this gets 
back to the state responsibility and its ability to administer the 
program, and in those states that believe firmly in parent involve- 
ment and carry it out, I do not think you are going to have nearly 
the problem that you may anticipate. Some other states may need 
a little further assistance in the form of clarifying regulations as to 
what is actually going to happen. 

Pennsylvania, as a typical state, 60 percent of our school districts 
maintain parent advisory councils, although they have not been re- 
quired for year, because they see them as very useful communica- 
tion devices. This is not the case in every state. 

Mr. Hayes. But for those states that may not necessarily believe 
in parental involvement, on the other hand may not necessarily be- 
lieve that we should extend quality education to all, you know, par- 
ticularly to the economically disadvantaged of the Chapter 1 stu- 
dents. 

Do you feel that we may have to add some language to the cur- 
rent proposed H.R. 950 for the Federal government to take a great- 
er responsibility in the administration of 

Mr. Dallam. Even as an administrator, and this may sound un- 
believable, I am basically for fewer regulations rather than more. 
And I really favor more wise and compassionate and humane 
action by the states, probably supported by the federal government. 
And it can support that through the kinds of reviews that they 
give our administration of the program and can particularly focus 
on parental involvement. 

Or you could look more closely at the parent involvement section 
of the law and decide to clarify that a little bit. 

Basically the consensus of the 3,000 school administrators what 
that the compulsory pack that was involved in Title I and the regu- 
lations that went along with that pact basically were counterpro- 
ductive in a number of states. That is one thing we are working on. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kildee. Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I was particularly interested in that line of questioning because 
one of our colleagues in an earlier session suggested that the pa- 
rental involvement language in H.R. 950 might be too prescriptive, 
particularly in those states where the mailboxes are punctuated by 
long intervals of waves of grain. What I mean is, is there a point at 
which we may be imposing an undue burden on parents to have 
that kind of involvement? 

My question really does not address that issue. Rather, it ad- 
dresses the point made by Mr. Hayes. Mr. Dallam, could you revist 
for us the defini tion that you thought was appropriate for Chapter 
1? 

Mr. Dallam. The definition appears in the summary of com- 
ments which was attached to my testimony, and it reads as follows. 
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Mr. Sawyer. Could you point it out for me? I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Dallam. Point you to it? 

Mr. Sawyer. On what page does it appear? 

Mr. Dallam. Basically, I am referring to— of the bill, I was refer- 
ring to page 30, lines 18 to 24, and my suggestion was that in the 
definition section perhaps a definition might be placed. 

Mr. Sawyer. The point that 1 am trying to make is that your def- 
inition implies a level of academic achievement that is substantial- 
ly below that of their peers according to the standards established 
by the State Education Agency. 

Mr. Dallam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sawyer. And that Ms. Northern is suggesting a defined goal 
that encourages the mastery of the same skills and concepts ex- 
pected of all children, at their particular grade in the school 
system. And that goal definition see . to establish a specific set of 
objective standards, whereas your c ition seems only to require 
some threshold of deviation from a & idard pegged on the achieve- 
ment of other children. 

Could you comment on whether or not you see a conflict there— 
and which side ought we come down? 

Mr. Dallam. My impression was that she was t -'king abou* the 
same thing but in a different way. The greatest difficulty we have 
with the 49th percentile as a threshold, which is presentiy existing 
in the law and which is presently enforced in all states in a differ- 
ent way, is that a given child on any given day might be below the 
49th percentile and above the 49th percentile and be ineligible. 

So what we are basically saying to avoid that particular problem 
and make it very clear to the states so they can administer the pro- 
grams and so the auditors can understand who should be in and 
who should be out, we should back down from that 49th percentile 
to some certain level in which we can say with a reasonable 
amount of certainty that the children are below this level by a 
measure or a collection of measures selected by the local school dis- 
trict. 

I think the Section 1H that exists in H.R. 950 very wisely says 
the local school district should have the prerogative of a collection 
of, or a selection of instruments to determine who is educationally 
disadvantaged. 

And if we could come to a definition that is below the 49th per- 
centile, then the district would have some freedom to use a selec- 
tion of instruments to determine who in their district would actual- 
ly be educationally disadvantaged. 

Mr Sawyer. But wherever that threshold might be pegged. 

Mr. Dallam. Yes. 

Mr. Sawyer. Wherever that is you clearly come down on the side 
of performance however measured by however many different in- 
struments 

Mr. Dallam. Right. Criterion performance would be perfectly 
sensible. 

Mr. Sawyer [continuing]. That is pegged on a standard of per- 
formance established by an entire population as opposed to estab- 
lishing a set of specific skills and concepts that are quite apart 
from whether 20 percent mastered those skills or 80 percent, or 
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only 50 percent in a particular school district have failed or 
achieved those specific 

Mr. Dallam. It is possible, Mr. Congressman, to equate criterion 
reference tests and the performance level of skills with some kind 
of national standard. 

Now we are presently using the normal curve equivalent which 
is a statistical measure designed to take the raw scores from a 
number of tests, including criterion reference tests, and put them 
into a standard that can be considered by Congress relating to the 
general success of the program or not in a given state or in a col- 
lection of states. 

Mr. Weckstein. If I could speak to that. 

Mr. Sawyer. Sure. 

Mr. Weckstein. I think what the coalition is suggesting in terms 
of the definition of educational disadvantaged is that it is primarily 
a local issue. That it be based, as you say, on first defining the 
skills and knowledge expected of all students of that grade level by 
the whole school community, including parents. And then the defi- 
nition of educational disadvantages is students who are not achiev- 
ing in that way. 

Now which of them get served, which of those eligible children 
get served is a different matter because, in part, while right now 
there is not enough money no matter how you define it to serve all 
eligible children, we are in favor strongly of continuing require- 
ments to serve those most in need. And by our definition that 
would be the children who are furthest away from mastery of those 
skills. 

There are inequalities from one district to another which were 
alluded to earlier in terms of in one district they may be able to 
serve students who are at, you know, only 5 percent variance from 
that, whereas in another district they can only serve if they are 
going to focus their funds properly, only to students who are 30 
percent below that. And that is a separate problem. 

Mr. Savyer. It seems to me that that is a very clear distinction, 
as opposed to the one we have been using in this discussion up to 
this point. That definition targets educational disadvantagement. 
The other is used to target limited available resources to address 
that problem. But it is critically important that we not confuse 
educational disadvantagement with failure to achieve according to 
a floating peg. And I think perhaps that is the critical point of Ms. 
Northern's testimony. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Kildee. Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. Richardson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And I apologize if this question does not track with the testimony 
earlier. I was not here. But I am somewhat confused about your 
answer on the issue of the appropriate state, local and federal role 
on parental involvement. In the position paper that I think Ms. 
Northern endorsed of the child advocacy groups, it talks very clear- 
ly about states should hold local districts accountable for educa- 
tional results, dropout programs, et cetera. 

In your statement on — in your prepared statement, you state 
that Congress should specify clear and appropriate roles for the 
state and local government to ensuring effective parent involve- 
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ment. And when asked what parent involvement was, you men- 
tioned child— parent advisory groups. Now I h^ve two questions. 

One is could you more closely specify, perhaps both of you if you 
concur, what is the role, what is the lead role, what is the mandate 
out of this legislation that you would like to see in terms of paren- 
tal involvement? And then secondly, , would like to know if you 
believe there are any other initiatives beyond that taken by the ad- 
vocacy, the advisory groups? 

Ms. Northern. Well, you know, I do not know if I mentioned 
parent advisory groups or councils. I said that parents— an orga- 
nized parent component, and that would be left up to parents as to 
who they wanted to organize or what they would deem these orga- 
nizations to be. 

I think the important thing that we are looking for in parent in- 
volvement is that parents have the right to exercise their rights as 
parents, all right, and have that right to organize themselves, have 
the right to be a part of developing policies, be a part of the imple- 
mentation processes that go on in the school districts and that type 
of thing. And we are not saying that parents will do this alone. We 
are saying that parents and school officials jointly will be involved 
with the planning and implementation of plans, programs, goals 
and that kind of thing. 

Mr. Richardson. Okay. Now what abou 1 . the Federal versus the 
state role? Who has the lead and how should that work? Either one 
of you. You may not have the same view. 

Mr. Weckstein. The basic proposal of the coalition and the other 
advocacy groups is that it starts at the local level. That it basically 
is up to the locals as to what parent involvement looks like, where 
the emphases are, the different mechanisms, but that it be some- 
thing jointly developed by an organized parent body and the school, 
and that it has to address certain minimums that we know from 
past studies and experience are critical for parent involvement. 
Things like adequate information and training. 

The role of the state and the Federal government is then to 
make sure that there has been compliance with process for the de- 
velopment of that which is fairly straight forward; that there be 
technical assistance to both schools and parents on how to better to 
do that; and that just as there is a local evaluation how are wp 
doing on parent involvement this year, what worked, what did not 
work, what were the barriers, how can we improve, that there also 
be some state and Federal role. Basically that parent involvement 
and the program quality issues be taken as seriously in whatever 
the Federal and state structure is as having the fiscal requirements 
been. 

There may also be a need for certain things like we would sug- 
gest consideration of funding of parent training centers similar to 
the one that you funded under the Education of the Handicapped 
Act, which we believe have beer very effective. 

Mr. Richardson. Dropout rates among those that do not speak 
English, or have difficulty with English, I am thinking specifically 
of hispanics who have the highest dropout rate among minorities, 
and there are others with difficulty, other children with difficulty 
in the English langauge. Should we target some special attention to 
those disadvantaged students? In essence, what you might be doing 
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is splitting off the disadvantaged, the different minorities. Black 
children, for instance, langauge is not as much of a problem as it is 
for some of he other children that perhaps have come in. And now 
that we have this new immigration law, I expect a substantial 
number of additional hispanic children. 

Should we target any program specifically to them, or should we 
treat the dropout prevention issue parental involvement across the 
board for all the disadvantaged? 

Ms. Northern. What we propose in the child advocacy group po- 
sition paper and in my testimony, you will see that we too are con- 
cerned about the Spanish-speaking children and their parents. 

Now what we are saying is that the Chapter 1 program should be 
there for these children. However, it should not take away from 
the regular program the other kinds of programs that are estab- 
lished in school districts for these students. So we do not see our- 
selves as separating the children out, no, from the program, or 
saying that the children cannot be a part of this program if that is 
your question to me. 

Mr. Richardson. I have looked at the hispanic dropout rate and 
it increases. It is not getting any better, but it is increasing larger 
proportionately than other minority children. And I do not know 
what the statistics are for Vietnamese and many others. But I am 
wondering whether, in effect, you know, by across the board treat- 
ing everybody, we are not perhaps dealing with it the most effi- 
ciently and effectively as possible. I do not know the answer. I am 
asking you. I just see continuing problems and I think this bill is a 
step in the right direction. 

But I wonder if we have not been creative enough to see if there 
are some other solutions other than saying, you know, we need 
more resources, we need more funds. I realize that is always 
needed, but I wonder if we have put our best thinking to solve this 
issue. 

Mr. Weckstein. Well, I think we see three issues there. One is 
the Chapter 1 program itself is, or where it is not should be flexible 
enough to address the different needs of different children, and 
that is part of why there is a proposal for student plans for certain 
students who have not been achieving in the program, because dif- 
ferent students have different needs and strengths. They should be 
measu/ed against the overall goals for everybody though. 

Second, Chapter 1 cannot be a substitute for meeting the other 
requirements and the other entitlements to which limited English- 
proficient students aie entitled, and we know that indeed as a 
nation we have not done all we should be doing to overcome the 
barrier imposed by limited English proficiency as Title VI requires. 

Third, we do support the secondary school program in H.R. 950 
and think that that is a step in the right direction and that is a 
somewhat different program and does address issues of dropouts. 

Mr. Richardson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Richardson. 

Ms. Northern, your proposal, as I read it, for a specific parental 
involvement comes somewhat close to the IEP modality which we 
have for our handicapped children. Would you care to comment on 
that? And maybe, Mr. Dallam, you could comment too as to 
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Ms. Northern. Well, there are some differences. Our proposal 
speaks to student plans which in essence develops a partnership be- 
tween that student, the parent, the teacher, so everyone is on the 
same wavelength so to speak. But it does not present, I think with 
IEPs and under P.L. 94-142 you have the psychologists and those 
kinds of professionals. We are not really speaking to that. But 
what we are speaking to is the parent, the teacher, the student, 
there are goals set and objectives to reach, so on and so forth, and 
they all understand what the overall instructional program is for 
that specific student. You are aware of the strengths, the weak- 
nesses, those things that need to be taken care of immediately to 
ensure that this child is going to be able to progress. You will also 
be able to look at those things that will take place in the long term 
within this plan. 

So while it may draw upon those IEPs that are in P.L. 94-142, 
there are some differences. 

Mr. Kildee. Mr. Dallam, do you care to comment on that propos- 
al? 

Mr. Dallam. Yes, sir. There is a striking difference between the 
operation of the Chapter 1 program and the special education pro- 
gram where IEPs are very effective. In special education, they deal 
very usually on a one-to-one basis. Chapter 1 deals most usually 
and most effectively in small groups of five or six children at once 
who have somewhat similar difficulties. And under those circum- 
stances, local school administrators tell us it is not appropriate to 
have an IEP. 

Now there is basically another factor to bring to your attention. 
We have observed our fellow administrators in i pecial education 
and note that the extensive use of the IEP has resulted in some 
school districts in practically endless arguments between the par- 
ents and the schools over what was happening to individual chil- 
dren. And we observed that very closely and hope that that does 
not happen to Chapter 1. 

That basically we do not feel that the IEP will assist our pro- 
gram as such. We do think there should be close attention paid to 
the needs of the children. 

Mr. Kildee. Mr. Weckstein, do you have any comments in that 
area, anvthing to add to that? 

Mr. Weckstein. Yes. We have found in working with low income 
parents across both programs that the individual planning in spe- 
cial education has given parents a sense of partnership that has 
always been very hard to come by in Title I. 

We do not believe that what we are talking about is as individ- 
ualized instruction, that this mandates any particular form of in- 
struction, that it would in any way take away from the notion of 
whole group instruction. It is an individualized sitting down with 
the student. Under H.R. 950, under existing law, there is supposed 
to be an assessment of all the students and their needs and 
strengths. We are simply suggesting take that assessment and use 
it so that the teacher and the parent and the student are all aware 
of every student in that class that needs the plan under our propos- 
al and where they are in relationship to those goals. Any good 
teacher does that, we believe. Why not make the parent a part of 
that process. 
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Mr. Kildee. Mr. Sawyer, do you have any additional questions of 
the witnesses? Any additional comments before we adjourn? 

If not, I want to thank this panel for their very helpful testimony 
as we reauthorize this legislation, and we will s'end adjourned 
until 9:30 on Thursday. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 11:41 a.m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 9:30 a.m., Thursday, March 5, 1987.] 

[Additional information follows:] 
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Nr. John P. Jennings, Counsel 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

and Vocational Education 
House Committee on Education and Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Jennings: 

In our March 3, 1987, testimony on the Chapter 1 program. 
Representative Solarz asked two questions which we agreed to 
answer for the record. These questions were: 



how many schools in the country are not receiving 
Chapter 1 funds because they do not meet the threshold 
(economic need) requirement? and 

how many of these schools have students who would 
individually qualify for Chapter 1 services even if 
the institution does not? 



The enclosure co this letter contains our response to the^e 
questions for inclusion in th* hearing record. 

Sincerely yours. 




Enclosure 
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ENCLOSURE ENCLOSURE 

GAP RESPONSE TO REPRESENTATIVE SOLARZ'S 
QUE STIONS TO ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR WILLIAM GAINER 
AT MATCH 3 y 1987, CHAPTER 1 HEARINGS 

Both poverty and educational needs are considered in determining 
which elementary and secondary schools and students participate 
in the Chapter 1 program. However, there are no specific uniform 
criteria that all state and local schools districts must use. 
The selection of Chapter 1 participants is a three-step 
process — school districts identify schools with the hiqhest 
concentrations of low-income students; then these schools 
identify students whose performance is below age and grade 
standards; and, finally, the schools select the lowest performing 
students for Chapter 1 program participation. 

According to the most recent data compiled by the Center for 
Education Statistics, there were a total of 81,418 elementary and 
secondary schools in the United States in school year 1983-84. 
The latest available Department of Education information 
indicates that there were 45,165 school attendance areas in 
school year 1984-85 which met the eligibility requirements 
established by states or localities for participation in the 
Chapter 1 program. (Of these 45,165 school attendance areas, 
there were 42,721 school attendance areas which participated.) 
Accordingly, 36,253 schools (representing about 45 percent of our 
nation's schools) do not participate in the Chapter 1 program, 
based on the latest available information. 

There are no data available to determine how many educationally 
deprived students are in the schools which do not meet the 
economic threshold criteria established for Chapter 1 program 
participation. However, it is reasonable to assume that there 
are students in these schools whose performance is below accepted 
educational standards and could benefit from participation in the 
Chapter 1 program. 
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REAUTHORIZATION OF EXPIRING FEDERAL ELE 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION PRO 
GRAMS 

Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act 
(Volume 1) 



THURSDAY, MARCH 5, 1987 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

and Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m. in room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Members present. Representatives Hawkins, Ford, Biaggi, Hayes, 
Sawyer, SoJara, Jeffords, Bartlett and Henry. 

Staff present. John Jennings, counsel; Nancy Kober, legislative 
specialist; Beverly Griffin, staff assistant; Barbara Dandridge; Beih 
Buehlmann, Education Staff Director, minority; Andrew Hartman, 
senior legislative associate; Jo-Marie St. Martin, Legislative Associ- 
ate. 

Chairman Hawkins. The Subcommittee on Elementary, Second- 
ary, and Vocational Education is called to or- 7 

This morning the subcommittee is conti .ig its hearings on 
H.R. 950, the bill I introduced with Congressman Goodling to 
extend and amend Chapter 1. 

We look forward to hearing the comments of the witnesses this 
morning and we have witness representing diverse interests in 
Chapter 1, including those discussing the state agency programs for 
migrant and handicapped children. 

The Chair will call the panel that we have invited and I would 
request that those panel members assemble at the witness table as 
their names are called. Ms. Marian Wright Edelman, the Chil- 
dren's Defense Fund; the Honorable Jack Perry, State Senator, 
New York and Senior Project Consultant Interstate Migrant Edu- 
cation Council; Ms. Timothea Kirchner, Coordinator for Federal 
Programs, School District of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. She is ac- 
companied by Doctor William Kiefer, Coordinator of Early Child- 
hood Programs. The final witness, Doctor Marc E. Hull, Chief Spe- 
cial Education Unit, Vermont Department of Education. 
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The Chair would like to welcome the witnesses that we have in- 
vited and who have responded. We will not attempt to introduce 
them with the usual commendatory remarks, but we do welcome 
them and look forward to their testimony. 

May the Chair indicate that the full text of their statements as 
presented to the committee will be entered in the record at this 
point and we will ask the witnesses, to the extent possible, to sum- 
marize «nd give us the highlights and leave some time for question- 
ing at the end of the testimony and when all of the panelists have 
had an opportunity to present their statements. 

The Chair yields to Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In this series of hearings we are holding in the Congressional dis- 
tricts and in Washington, we are learning much about how Chap- 
ter 1 works and ways which it might be improved. I am sure that 
the* testimony today will give us more insight into what is good and 
wl at need to be improved in the programs we're re-authorizing. 

I am pleased that the committee will receive testimony on the 
Chapter 1 state agency programs today. These are important feder- 
al programs that merit our attention and support. 

I want to welcome Mr. Perry. He, Bill Ford and I wor!.3d very 
close together and J am happy to have him here today. 

Particularly, he will be dealing with, I suppose, the migrant part 
of it which is very near and dear to Senator Perry as well as Con- 
gressman Ford and myself. 

I am looking forward to the testimony of Marc Hull on the Chap- 
ter 1 handicapped programs in Vermont. Of course we have Ti- 
mothea here, who goes by Timmy, I believe, from Lancaster and 
Marian Wright Edelman. 

I am very happy to have those before us and, as I said, these 
hearings are very fruitful because they are telling us what is good, 
what we need to improve and how we can go about doing that. So, 
when we're all finished, hopefully, we'll have the bills that every- 
one will like. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. The Chair would particularly like to lead 
off with Mrs. Edelman, a personal friend who always responds to 
our requests, and, Mrs. Edelman, it's a pleasure to have you re- 
sponding again and we look forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF MARIAN WRIGHT EDELMAN, PRESIDENT, 
CHILDREN'S DEFENSE FUND 

Mrs. Edelman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to begin by just introducing Diane August who is the 
Children's Defense Fund Education Specialist who will answer any 
hard questions you have got and I want to thank you for your lead- 
ership for so many years, and \ am just delighted that you are pre- 
siding over this reorganization process. 

The Federal Government must take steps to insure that less ad- 
vantaged children have access to the same educational opportuni- 
ties as their more advantaged peers and I just want to emphasize, 
with a little data, this morning, how important this bill is and how 
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important the development of basic skills are to self sufficient 
young people. 

Nearly half of all poor youth have reading and math skills that 
place them in the bottom fifth of the basic skills distribution and 
more that three-fourths of all poor youths have below-average basic 
skills. 

The combination of poverty and weak basic skills accounts for 
virtually all of the racial disparities in teen child-bearing rates and 
in the Children Defense Fund now, wc arc terribly preoccupied 
v/ith how we can prevent teen-age pregnancy and we are beginning 
to understand, from the new data, that the single most important 
thing we can do, beyond preventing poverty, is to provide young 
people with good, basic skills. 

Young women, teen-age women, with below-average basic skills, 
who live in poor families where the white, black or hispanic are 6 
times more likely to have children than young women with above- 
average basic skills residing in non-poor households. 

Fewer than one in 20 young women with above-average basic 
skills and above-average income have given birth to a child in con- 
trast to one in 5 young women with below-average basic skills and 
below poverty income. 

If we are serious, as a nation, about preventing teen age pre- 
gancy, infant mortality, welfare dependency, that we spend so 
much time talking about, unemployment and bolstering national 
productivity, we must invest now systematically in upgrading the 
basic skills of all children. 

A UCLA professor has estimated that in 1985 the total life time 
earnings loss for the drop outs in the high school class of 1981 
alone, will be a staggering $228 billion with an approximate tax 
revenue lost of $68 billion. 

To begin to regain these lost billions, we need .1 comprehensive 
ban on child poverty as well as on the arms race, that is draining 
the daily life blood of the young and the needy. 

Chapter 1 is the Federal education program designed to bolster 
children's basic skills and it has been successful. The results from 
many studies indicate that Chapter 1 has helped raise academic 
achievement levels of enrolled students, and the 1985 Congression- 
al Budget Office Report states that despite this success, in real 
terms, the 1985 appropriation for this program is roughly 29 per- 
cent lower than the 1979 appropriation. The real funding per poor 
child has declined even more markedly. In 1983, the last year for 
which data on the number of children in poverty are available, real 
appropriations, per child in poverty, were 53 percent of the 1979 
level. 

As a result, despite its success in 1985, Chapter 1 served only 54 
students for every 100 poor school age children. In 1980, the ratio 
was 75 to 100. I want to just state our first priority and one of the 
most important goals for this committee to deliberate about is on 
the funding level of Chapter 1. 

Now I know there are all these folk who go around talking about 
we can't solve social program problems or problems by thrrwing 
money at them. We're not proposing that. We're proposing that we 
invest in success and I don't think that the nation can afford not to 
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have eligible children in Chapter 1 trying to get the basic skills 
that they deed. 

As we hear all this debate about welfare, the clear thing that 
comes through to us is the most important thing we can do about 
welfare is to prevent it because it's clearly so problematic and so 
costly to remedy the effects of neglect and of the lack of basic skills 
and with women welfare mothers who have an average achieve- 
ment level of 6th grade. The single most important thing you can 
do about welfare this year is you reauthorize this program, and try 
and see if you can get as many children in it and we estimate that 
for about a half a billion dollars a year, $500 million a year, we 
can, if we do that, systematically each year add on a half billion 
dollars, that by 1992, we could serve all eligible children. 

I do hope that this committee is going to set a goal and try to see 
if you can't move toward that goal, incrementally, each year. Ulti- 
mately I think we will be investing, in the short term, money that 
will yield us great results, in the long term. 

Second thing I want to talk about is the importance about target- 
ing. We have been working with an ad hoc coalition of a number of 
child advocacy organizations who have already shared their views 
with you. I want to highlight in addition to the funding leval, a few 
of the issues. 

The first of which is targeting. The first report of the National 
Assessment of Chapter 1 documents that high concentration of pov- 
erty negatively affect the achievement of students regardless of 
their individual economic circumstances. These findings suggest 
that resources should be concentrated in school districts and indi- 
vidual schools with the highest concentration of low income and 
educationally disadvantaged children. 

However, 90 percent of all local educational agencies currently 
receive some Chapter 1 funds. Similarly, we would like to see 
better targeting on those children who are most needed, the pre- 
school, secondary school children, limited English proficient chil- 
dren who need the extra help, we would love to see you tighten up 
the targeting provisions 

We like the concept of your Even Start Program, we like your 
new initiative, the secondary program for basic skills graduate; 4 
times more likely to be out of work and out of school; and 4 times 
more likely to be forced to turn to public assistance or welfare. 

So we really do hope that you will bear this in mind as you try to 
strengthen the provisions and try to move toward providing for full 
participation in all aspects of those young people who are at the 
secondary level and we want to remind you about the importance 
of English language proficiency and the importance of t! at for cer- 
tain groups of children in our society. 

We also hope that the Congress can do something to improve the 
data on linvted-English-proficient children who receive Chapter 1 
services. We don't know how good these services are. We don't 
know the number of eligible limited-English-proficient students 
who do not receive Chapter 1 services and the reasons why they're 
not served and that data base would be of great use to us in figur- 
ing out what we're doing well and not so well. 
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The second major area that I just want to stress is fiscal require- 
ments and how we can tighten up the accountability in this pro- 
gram. 

Under Title I, local and state spending per pupil had to be rough- 
ly comparable among all district schools. In 1981, Chapter 1 and its 
implementing regulations modified the comparability provision and 
eliminated specific annual improvement, we would like to see you 
bolster, in your Even Start Program, the teacher training provi- 
sions so that teachers really are trained to work effectively with 
parents and with pre-school children and their parents and teacher 
training should be a program element and not just required as part 
of the documentation. 

We also hope that you would encourage consultation with par- 
ents in the development implementation and evaluation of these 
programs. 

We have a number of specific suggestions for strengthening what 
we consider your very good initiative in the secondary school pro- 
gram. While 70 percent of all elementary schools receive such 
funds, only 36 percent of the secondary schools receive such funds. 
By the time young people have reached the end of their teen age 
years, I have already alluded to this, poor basic academic skills 
sharply increase the likelihood that they will face a diverse range 
of problems in attempting to make the transition to adulthood. 

And again I want to come back to what we're now learning 
about the effects of the lack of good reading and math skills. 

Youths who, by age 18 have the weakest reading and math skills 
when compared to those with above average basic skills are 8 times 
more likely to bear kids out of wedlock; 7 times more likely to drop 
out of school before graduation. The variance allowed between 
spending on Chapter 1 and non-Chapter 1 schools was increased 
from 5 to 10 percent. School districts were only required to file a 
written assurance with state education agencies that they had es- 
tablished policies to maintain equivalent student staff ratios, salary 
expenditures, school materials and other things required under the 
Act. 

According to a recent GAO report, at least 30 states have relaxed 
the variance requirement and allow up to 10 percent variance — up 
to a 10 percent variance. Although most states continue to require 
districts to maintain documentation to prove comparability there 
are no specific reporting requirements and infrequent monitoring 
which makes it difficult to assess whether comparability is in fact 
being maintained, and we have a number of specific suggestions for 
how that area might be strengthened. 

The third area that we think is important is parent involven ent 
and we have a number of specific suggestions for how that can be 
bolstered. We appreciate the Chairman's efforts to strengthen the 
regulations on parent involvement in the face of the Administra- 
tion's resistance to such efforts, but we do have a few major con- 
cerns with the bill as introduced. 

For example, while the bill calls for written policies on parent 
involvement, parents are given no role in developing those policies. 

Second, there is a list of activities which such policies may ad- 
dress, but no requirements at all that any of them be addressed. 
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Third, you call for an annual parent meeting, but fail to set out 
relationship between that meeting and the development of parent 
policies and ongoing parent involvement activities and we are very 
much concerned that we don't want one shot activities in the 
course of the year and then we see you again next year and we do 
have a number of specific provisions on that. 

And fourth, they re not the kind of specific Federal and state re- 
sponsibilities needed to assure an improved local implementation of 
the parent involvement provisions. 

We do, and I won t go into it further, but we do urge a number of 
ways in which we can tighten it up because, obviously involving 
parents in the education process of their children is one of the 
most important things we can do. 

The last area I want to address is program quality. Chapter 1, 
like Title I before it, have required that programs be "of sufficient 
size, scope and quality to give reasonable promise of substantial 
process toward meeting the special educational needs of the chil- 
dren being served." 

Program quality and effectiveness should surely be the bottom 
line. The first report we ever did, when we went into business as a 
Children's Defense Fund was on Title I, was to help poor children, 
we found that the money was going to everybody except poor chil- 
dren and they were being held accountable for programs and 
standards that were, in fact, not reaching them. 

We want to make sure that, in fact, the children this Congress is 
intending to help get those services and that the quality of what 
they get is of such that we can really see a difference in their lives. 
Yet little has been done before now to focus on the program quality 
requirements and to insure that other provisions are carefully 
drawn to support it. We think it is now time that program quality 
be given the kind of attention that it deserves. 

We propose a series of amendments to the bills which would in- 
clude setting goals for those skills and knowledge which the school 
community has determined that the children, being served by this 
program, should know and should be able to do. We would like to 
see the development of a local education program plan in which 
student assessment, selection of educational strategies, allocation of 
resources and responsibilities and appropriate program evaluation 
are directed toward achieving those goals and thirdly we would 
like to see some tying together of all aspects of state and Federal 
responsibilities, again, in trying to further the local capacity to im- 
plement the program goals and the program quality provisions to 
make sure that our young people are going to be able to function in 
a mainstream way. 

I won't go into these in detail, but again they are included in the 
written testimony. But, I think that the bottom line, their program 
instruction, program quality of an individualized approach to these 
young people must be reflected in the kinds of responsibilities we 
lay out in this law, both at the state and at the Federal level. 

I think that cur proposals, that you will see in our written testi- 
mony are consistent with what has been learned about school effec- 
tiveness. High expectations can be achieved if they're clearly ar- 
ticulated and communicated to everybody involved. If they are 
adopted by all those working on behalf of disadvantaged children 
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and the school district and if they are supported by strategies and 
regular evaluation designed to see that they are, in fact, being 
achieved. 

So, we look forward to working with you in this reorganization 
process. We can't think of a more important set of issues to be ad- 
dressing at this time in our nation. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mrs. Edelman. 

[The prepared statement of Marian Wright Edelman follows:] 
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MR. CHAIRMAN: 



I am Marian Wright Edelman, president of the Children's 
Defense Fund, a privately-supported public charity that for 
nearly 15 years has sought to serve as an advocate for poor 
children and their families. CDF's goal is to educate the nation 
about the needs of poor children and to encourage preventive 
investments which will protect and promote their full and healthy 
development. CDF's work spans a broad range of public policy 
issues, 'ncluding family income, health care, education, youth 
employment, child care and specialized services that are 
essential to the well-being of the next generation and to th* 
future of the nation. 

I welcome the opportunity to appear before the Subcommittee 
on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education today to 
testify on H.R. 950, the bill to reauthorize programs of federal 
financial assistance to meet the special educational needs of 
educationally disadvantaged children. Chairman Hawkins, we 
applaud your leadership in introducing this legislation and your 
long-standing commitment to advancing equal educational 
opportunity for all children. 

In my remarks this morning, I want to stress our belief in 
the importance of education as a preventive investment in poor 
children. All children today need a good education to realize 
their human potential and become self-sufficient and contributing 
adults. Formal education is now a virtually universal 
prerequisite for employment in our nation. However, a sound 
education is important not only to the economic well-being of 
individual citizens but to the well-being of our society as a 
whole, politically and socially as well as economically. First, 
an educated citizenry is needed to participate in a modern and 
complex democratic society. Second, our nation needs competent, 
skilled workers in order to compete in the world marketplace. 
Finally, our society is aging rapidly and thus is increasingly 
dependent on high productivity from future generations to meet 
its economic needs and shoulder its public responsibilities. 
Furthermore a national investment in education will save our 
society money in the long term. A recent estimate of the total 
lifetime earning loss from the dropouts in the high school class 
of 1981 alone is a staggering $228 billion, with an approximate 
loss of tax revenue of $68.4 billion. 

Despite the importance of a sound education, the public 
school system is failing to educate many children, especially 
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those from economically disadvantaged backgrounds. There are 
several symptoms of this failure, including a high dropout rate 
(which disproportionately affects poor youths) and a persistent 
achievement gap between well-off children and poor children. 
Every year, approximately 700,000 students at the ninth grade 
level or above drop out. The dropout problem disproportionately 
afflicts the poor, including high proportions of children from 
racial and ethnic minority groups. To a significant degree, these 
racial variations merely reflect the effects of the higher 
poverty rates suffered by minority groups. When poverty lates 
are controlled for, black and white dropout rates are essentially 
identical. Non poor black youth dtop out at a rate (9.3 percent) 
that is only marginally higher than that of non-poor white youths 
(8.6 percent). And poor black youths drop out at a rate (24.6 
percent) slighcly lower than that of poor whites (27.1 percent). 
Regardless of their race, youths from poor families are three to 
four times more likely to drop out than those from more affluent 
households. 

Another key measure of the failure of schools to teach all 
children well--and a key cause of the dropout rate — lb the 
persistent gap in achievement between well-off and disadvantaged 
students. While recent years have seen some narrowing of the gap 
between the achievement test scores of minority and non-minority 
students, the educational deficits suffered by minority and 
disadvantaged children remain large. 

All too often, early hindrances to a poor child's 
development, such as poor health care and inadequate nutrition, 
are compounded by a school experience that is generally inferior 
to the public school education that more well-off peers receive. 
Because of interstate and district variation? in spending, some 
schools have far fewer resources than others. Wealthier states 
spend a great deal more per pupil than poor states. For example, 
in 1985-86, Connecticut spent twice as much as Mississippi. 
Even between different areas within a given state, resources can 
vary widely. In New Jersey, which has attempted to compensate 
for these local variations, per-pupil spending levels range from 
a low of $3,404 per pupil in a poor urban district to $5,284 per 
pupil in a wealthy suburban district. Schools in poor 
districts not only have fewer fiscal resources, but attract less 
experienced teachers, and generally do not have a community 
constituency as able as other communities to contribute to a 
school's educational program or monitor its performance. 

Until recently, most states have done far too little to 
compensate for this unfairness. The state education reform 
movement (now in its fourth year), a movement to raise standards 
and improve student performance, has yet to develop an agenda 
designed to provide disadvantaged students with the resources and 
attention they need. Virtually all of the nearly $2 billion 
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states earmarked last year to implement the reforms will be spent 
on initiatives that, while of 4 ,en helpful to all children, are not 
specifically targeted on poor children. 

The federal government therefore must take steps to ensure 
that less advantaged children have access to the same educational 
opportunities as their more advantaged peers. Chapter 1 is the 
federal education program designed to accomplish ^ust thxj and it 
has been successful. Results from many studies indicate that 
Chapter 1 has helped raise academic achievement levels of 
enrolled students. Nonetheless, Chapter 1 has lost ground 
against inflation and the rising number of ehildrpn in poverty. 
As a 1985 Congressional Budget Office report states: 

"In real terms, the 1985 appropriation for Chapter I is 
roughly 29 percent lower than the 1979 appropriation. The 
real funding per poor child has declined even more markedly; 
in 1983, the last year ror which data on the number of 
children in poverty ece available, real appropriations per 
child in poverty were 53 percent of the 1979 level. " 

As a result, in 1985, Chapter 1 served only fifty-four 
students for every 100 poor school-aged children. In 1980, the 
ratio was seventy-five per 100. 

In the spirit of improving and strengthening the original 
intent of the Chapter 1, program one of the most important goals 
is to serve all children. We loo} forward to working with the 
Committee to secure full funding for Chapter 1 during the budget 
and appropriations process. We recommend appropriations for 
Chapter 1 be increased by $500 million a year so that by 1992 
roughly all eligible children will be served. 

In the testimony which follows, we set forth four basic 
principles and offer specific recommendations for reauthorizing 
the legislation in the 100th Congress. These principles are 
based on a position paper on the Chapter 1 reauthorization 
developed by a coalition of child advocacy groups and submitted 
to you last week. Our proposals are grouped by area: targeting 
of sufficient resources to those most in need and those groups 
currently underserved by the program; fiscal accountability to 
prevent supplanting; full parent involvement in all aspects of 
the program; and high program quality to overcome educational 
disadvantage and promote achievement of mainstreamed goals for 
all. 
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TARGETING 

Two major issues have to be addressed: (1) Chapter 1 funds 
can be tar*c*-ed more effectively to school districts and schools 
with the most low income and educationally disadvantaged 
students. (2) Several groups of students ha*e been unserved or 
underserved by the program, including preschool, secondary 
school, and limited-English-prof icient students. 

Concentration in school districts and individual schools 

with the most low-income and educationally disadvantaged students 

The first report of the National Assessment of Chapter 1 
documents that high concentrations of poverty negatively affect 
the achievement of students regardless of their individual 
economic circumstances. These findings suggest that resources 
should be concentrated in school districts and individual schools 
with the highest concentration of low income and educationally 
disadvantaged children. However, 90% of all local educational 
agencies currently receive some Chapter 1 funds. We applaud the 
bills commitment to concentration grants but recommend that they 
be tied to the allocation of basic grants under section 105 
rather than making them dependent on appropriations in excess of 
FY 1987 levels. Authorizing them as a certain percentage, (e.g., 
20%) of each state's allocation under the basic grant, would 
accomplish this. Furthermore, the minimum threshold for 
participation in Chapter 1 should be raised so that local 
educational agencies are eligible only if they have 100 children 
or if the children counted make up at least 2% of their total 
enrollment. In low poverty counties which have from 2% to 10% 
low-income children, allocations might be reduced by adjusting 
the per pupil allocation in the basic grant formula. A special 
provision to sustain some level of Chapter 1 services to very 
small and sparsely populated districts might be made. For example 
several school districts might submit a joint application for a 
cooperative mter-distr ic t program. 

We would like to clear up what may be an ambiguity in the 
Child Advocacy Group's position paper concerning state 
compensatory education funds. While we do support continuing 
provisions under which e 11 - ' . attendance areas and children may 
be skipped if they are receiving state compensatory funds of the 
same nature and scope, we do not support the reverse principle. 
Education agencies should not be allowed to withdraw state 
compensatory education funds because of the presence of Chapter 1 
funds. This serves to undo the purpose of Chapter l--to increase 
the fund- available, particularly in poorer schools and 
districts. 
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Programs for preschool , secondary school and limited-English 
pro? lcient children 

CDF strongly supports two new and innovative programs—Even 
Start and the Secondary Program for Basic Skills Improvement and 
Dropout Prevention--author lzed in the legislation. 

We like the concept embodied in Even Start, the 
discretionary grant program which enables parents to learn with 
their children and provides them with the necessary skills to 
assist with their children's education. That Even Start programs 
can be home-based, and not confined to school buildings, will 
permit tutoring in the home, establishment of tutoring centers in 
public housing or recreation centers, and a host of other 
imaginative approaches. We believe the program might be 
strengthened in two ways. First, teachers should be provided 
w'th the necessary training to enable them to work successfully 
with preschool children and adults. To this end, teacher 
training should be a program element and not just required as 
part of the documentation. Second, consultation with parents in 
the development, implementation, and evaluation of these programs 
should be specifically included. 

The Secondary School Program will help meet the needs of 
educationally disadvantaged secondary school students, currently 
underserved by the Chapter 1 , rogram. While seventy percent of 
all elementary schools receive Chapter 1 funds, only 36% of 
secondary schools receive such funds. By the time youths have 
reached the end of their teenage yearr, poor basic academic 
skills sharply increase the likelihood that they will face a 
diverse range of problems in attempting to make the transition to 
adulthood. Youths who by age eighteen have the weakest reading 
and math skills, when compared to those with above-average basic 
skills, are: 

o Eight times more likely to bear children out of 
wedlock; 

o Seven times more likely to drop out of school before 
graduation; 

o Four times more likely to be both out of work and out 
of school; and 

o Four times more likely to be forced to turn to public 
assistance for basic income support. 

Finally, we urge you to address the unique needs of limited- 
English proficient children. Congress should include statutory 
provisions for their full participation in all aspects of the 
Chapter 1 program by eligible limited-English proficient 
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children, regardless of their limited-English proficiency or 
their participation in other special language programs and sh Id 
encourage the coordination of compensatory services and language 
services at the local level. To this end Congress should direct 
the federal Department of Education and the state education 
agencies to develop and provide technical assistance, program 
models, and other guidance to local education agencies for (1) 
effectively coordinating special language services with other 
compensatory and regular services needed by eligible limited- 
English proficient students, and (2) assuring that the need to 
oecome proticlent in English is not confused with the need for 
other compensatory education. Finally, Congress should require 
that data and other information be collected on the number of 
eligible limited-English proficient children who receive Chapter 
1 services, the nature of these services, the number of eligible 
limited-English proficient students who do not receive any 
Chapter 1 services, and the reasons why so many limited-English 
proficient children are not served. 

FISCAL REQUIREMENTS 

Under Title I, local and state spending per pupil had to be 
roughly comparable among all district schools. In 1981, Chapter 1 
and its implementing regulations modified the comparability 
provision and eliminated specific annual reporting requirements. 
The variance allowed between spending on Chapter 1 and non- 
Chapter 1 schools was increased from five to ten percent. School 
districts were only required to file a written assuiance with 
state education agencies that they had established policies to 
maintain equivalent student-staff ratios, salary expenditures per 
pupil, and school materials and instructional supplies. 
According to a recen report by the General Accounting Office at 
least 30 states have relaxed the variance requirement and allow 
up to a ten percent variance. Although most states continue to 
require districts to maintain documentation to prove 
comparability there are no specific reporting requirements and 
infrequent monitoring which makes it difficult to assess whether 
comparability is in fact being maintained. 

The section on fiscal requirements in H.R. 950, 118 (c), is an 
improvement over current law in that it requires more than filing 
an assurance with the state educational agency. However, it 
could be strengthened by (1) standardizing the procedure and 
records for documenting compliance; (2) requiring annual 
documentation; and (3) requiring that the documentation of 
comparability include per-pupil expenditures, pupil-staff ratios, 
and a 5% variance. 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

Congress has repeatedly emphasized the importance of parent 
involvement in Chapter I, as well as in the predecessor Title I 
programs. Systematic involvement of parents is central to 
ensuring that program decisions are fully responsive t-o local 
needs, as articulated by parents at the local level. The 
Department of Education's own study of parental involvement, 
conducted by the Systems Development Corporation (1981), found 
that the degree of parental involvement in program design and 
implementation is directly related to the presence of specific 
mandates to local educational agencies concerning specific, 
connate aspects of parental involvement. 

We appreciate the Chairman's efforts to strengthen the 
Chapter 1 regulations pertaining to parent involvement in the 
face of the Administration's resistance to such efforts. 
However, we have four major concerns with the bill <.j introduced: 

First, while it calls for written policies on parent 
involvement, parents are given no role in developing those 
policies. 

Second, there is a list of activities which such policies 
may address, but there is no requirement that an* or all of 
them be addressed. Thus, a parent involvement policy and 
program that did nothing to provide parents with timely 
information, to provide needed training, to p-ovide 
responses to parent recommendations, etc. would apparently 
be perfectly legal — even though it lacked the very things 
we know are needed to make parent involvement real. 

Third, it calls for an annual parent meeting, bu*: fails to 
set out the relationship between the meeting, the 
development of the parent po^cies, and the ongoing parent 
involvement activities, convening the sense that this is a 
one-shot, "Here's the program, we're happy to hear from you, 
c«e you next year," meeting — which has all too often been 
the interpretation under current law. 

Fourth, there are not the kind of specific federal and state 
responsibilities needed to assure and improve local 
implementation. 

To strengthen parent involvement activities under Chapter 1, 
we recommend that the local educational agency convene initial 
school-site meetings and an initial discrict-level meeting to 
inform parents about the Chapter 1 program, about the district's 
responsibility to involve parents in the planning, operation, and 
evaluatior of the program, and to discuss the form parent 
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involvement will take after these initial meetings. At this 
time parents have an opportunity to determine how to organize 
themselves in order to consult with school officials. The local 
educational agency and parents then jointly develop policies for 
parent involvement in all aspects of the program. The policies 
shall address the need for regular ongoing meetings of Chapter 1 
parents, timely provision of information about the program to 
parents, an annual assessment of parent needs, parent training, 
reasonable support for activities parents undertake, outreach to 
parents to help them become more involved, and the designation of 
a staff member at the district level to assure the implementation 
of the parent involvement provisions. We also recommend an .pa 
annual evaluation of how well parent involvement is working, what 
barriers exist to greater participation, and the steps that need 
to be taken to improve participation. 

While the greatest responsibility for assuring adequate 
parent involvement lies with local school districts, there are 
important roles for state and federal government to play. The 
Chapter 1 law should require that state education agencies 
provide: (1) technical assistance to local districts and parents 
in strategies and techniques for effective and comprehensive 
parent involvement; (2) evaluation of local parent involvement 
efforts, as part of the overall state Chapter 1 evaluation 
responsibility; (3) monitoring and enforcement of district parent 
involvement plans to assure that they meet the basic requirements 
of the law? and (4) recognition of model programs and 
dissemination of these models to other districts. 

The federal Department of Education has similar specific 
responsibilities to assure that states are fulfilling their 
responsibilities on parent involvement, including providing 
technical assistance, and establishing thorough procedures for 
monitoring and enforcing the state and local requirements. In 
addition, we recommend the law require that the Education 
Department tot (1) make a special effort to recognize and reward 
states and local districts that are doing an excellent job of 
ensuring parent involvement; id (2) provide, through an 
administrative set-aside, grants to parent-governed parent 
training centers, modeled on the current practice under the 
Education of the Handicapped Act. 

PROGRAM QUALITY 

n hapter 1, and Title I before it, have required that 
programs be M of sufficient size, scope and quality to give 
reasonable promise of substantial progress toward meeting the 
special educational needs of the children being served." Program 
quality and effectiveness are surely the bottom line. Yet, 
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little has been done previously to focus on this requirement or 
to ensure that other provisions are carefully drawn to support 
it. It is now time that program quality be given the Kind of 
attention that it deserves and has never really received in past 
re author 1 za 1 1 ons . 

We propose amendments to H.R. 950 consistent with its 
stated purpose but absent from the actual provisions of the bill. 
There are three key aspects to our amendments: (1) the setting of 
local program goals consistent with the purpose of Chapter 1 of 
overcoming barriers to mainstreamed academic success-- 
specifically, goals which include those skills and knowledge 
which the school community has determined that all children 
should possess; (2) the development of a local program plan in 
which all aspects (student assessment, selection of educational 
strategies, allocation of resources and responsibilities, and 
program evaluation) are defined in terms of, and directed toward, 
achieving those goals and in which the school takes 
responsibility for assessing and modifying those aspects of its 
overall school program (e.g., its grouping practices) which may 
be interfering with achievement of the goals; and (3) the careful 
tying of all aspects of state and federal responsibilities 
(technical assistance, evaluation, application review, monitoring 
and enforcement, and incentives) to furthering the local capacity 
to implement the program quality provisions and achieve the 
mainstreamed program goals. 

There are several reasons why our proposed amendment on 
local goals is stated in terms of the skills and knowledge which 
the school community (including parents) have determined that all 
children should possess. Adoption of such goals (consistent with 
any state standards) by the school community is critical so that 
staff, parents, *nd students understand and have ownership of 
what they are striving toward. It also allows formulation of the 
goals in terms which are useful in designing strategies to 
address the learning of particular skills and in measuring 
progress in terms which tell staff, parents, and students what 
has been accomplished and what skills and knowledge have yet to 
be mastered. 

The focus on what staff and parents expect all students to 
be able to know and do, including higher order skills, is basic 
to the very purpose of Chapter 1. Unless educational deprivation 
is de f ined in terms of the absence of these skills and knowledge, 
and compensatory education is defined in terms of the extra 
services needed to acquire those skills and knowledge, Chapter 1 
becomes a track toward unequal education, instead of a path 
toward this basic level of mainstreamed achievement. 
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Two elements of our proposal on local program quality plans 
deserve special note. First, it provides that, in selecting 
educational strategies, the school should examine the Chapter 1 
students* entire school program to maximize integration into the 
mainstream and to modify any features of that program, such as 
grouping practices, which may be frustrating achievement of the 
overall Chapter 1 goals. This relates clearly to the basic 
purposes of mainstreamed achievement and is essentially a call 
for the school to take responsibility for itself as an 
institution of lear ning--one which uses the knowledge available 
to it to improve itself. Specific mention of grouping as one 
practice to be examined is necessary because placement in a group 
in which the student is in fact not exposed to the very skills 
and knowledge expected of a 1 l students is one of the surest ways 
to frustrate the program goals. 

Second, we propose student plans, developed with the 
teaching staff and parents, for those students who, after one 
year, are not making proportionate progress toward achievement of 
the g^ls. This will help establish a common sense of purpose 

' sponsibility among the teacher, the student, and the 
t^rent. It will help tailor the services to the student's 
particular strengths and needs, but in terms of achievement of 
the o v orall program goals for what all children are expected to 
achieve. (It does not require individualized instruction.) 

If there is to be a renewed focus on program quality, it 
must be reflected in state and federal responsibilities. Ties to 
the local program quality requirements must be written into each 
aspect of technical assistance, evaluation, application review, 
monitoring and enforcement, and incentives. 

Our proposal is consistent with what has been learned about 
school effectiveness—high expectations can be achieved, provided 
that they are: clearly articulated and communicated to all 
involved, adopted by those involved so that everyone believes 
they are achievable, and are supported by strategies and regular 
evaluation designed to see that they are being achieved. 



To conclude, our proposals for change in Chapter 1 do not 
represent a change in the underlying philosphy and goals for the 
program. They do embrace changes which twenty years of 
experience tell us are needed to assure that Chapter 1 programs 
better serve those enduring goals--targeting of sufficient 
resources to those most in need; fiscal accountability to prevent 
supplanting? full parent involvement in all aspects of the 
program? and high program quality to overcome educational 
disadvantage and promote achievement of mainstreamed goals for 
all. 
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Chairman Hawkins. The next witness is the Honorable Jack 
Perry, State Senator, New York, and Senior Project Consultant, 
Interstate Migrant Education Council. 

Senator, we welcome you and I join with my colleagues in saying 
how helpful you have been to us and how we look forward to your 
testimony. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN D. PERRY, SENIOR PROJECT CONSULTANT, 
INTERSTATE MIGRANT EDUCATION COUNCIL, IN COOPERATION 
WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE DIRECTORS OF 
MIGRANT EDUCATION 

Mr. Perry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and other members of the 
Committee, and friends, acquaintances and thank you for your in- 
vitation to appear before this Committee. 

I am representing the Interstate Migrant Education Council 
which is a consortium of 17 states which has been organized to pro- 
mote cooperation among states to insure that migrant children re- 
ceive full access to services in the school districts to which they 
travel. Also, the purpose of the Interstate Migrant Education coun- 
cil is to help to identify critical problems facing migrant children 
and their families and bring those to the attention of the nation. 

For the last year, our Council has worked with the National As- 
sociation of State Directors of Migrant Education to examine the 
current law of Chapter 1 and we have also reviewed H.R. 950, and 
today I am here to oubmit formal testimony and to make some 
verbal comments concerned H.R. 950. 

I might, just as an aside, as in my other position as a State Sena- 
tor from New York State say, and as a former educator, that I 
have been extraordinarily impressed in my 10 years of association 
with the migrant program. This program has provided for access 
for hundreds of thousands of children to the schooling systems of a 
nation t u at they wouldn't have without this program, provided a 
continuity of education and through the 143 Section of the estab- 
lishment of the Migrant Student Record Transfer System, we have 
developed a system that integrates the whole nation and all of the 
states in the nation in providing services to migrant children. 

In my judgment, the migrant education program in the various 
states is the most innovative program in American education and 
if the various techniques that are applied in the programs that are 
applied for migrant children could be replicated and applied in 
urban centers throughout the United States, I can tell you, from 
my experience we would take a giant step forward in decreasing 
the drop out rate, just as the drop out rate for migrant students 
has been dramatically decreased over the last decade. So much for 
my comments on the side. 

I would like to make some specific comments in relationship to 
sections in the bill. 

First of all, I am here to talk about Part D, naturally, the pro- 
gram for migrant students and I would like to go through the bill 
and talk about, if I can do this, by getting to specific sections. 

First of all section— I might note, Mr. Chairman, in the testimo- 
ny that we have submitted, some of the citations are not exactly 
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accurate and therefore, as I go through, I would like to note the 
points that the sections refer to and make the accurate statements. 

First of all, Section 151(b), the establishment of a standard error 
rate of 5 percent, which is a new section. We support that enthusi- 
astically. 

Section 151(b), Part (2), the development of a national standard 
form for the certification of migrant students which is a new sec- 
tion of the law, we support that section. 

On Section 152(aX2) which is the coordination with programs ad- 
ministered under Section 418 of the Higher Education Act, Section 
402 of the Job Training Partnership Act and all appropriate sec- 
tions of the Community Services Block Grant Act, we would recom- 
mend, Mr. Chairman that the committee consider expanding pro- 
grams listed to include Head Start, Migrant Health Programs and 
programs that apply in the Department of Labor and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

On page 5 of my testimony, Section 152(aX4), there is revised lan- 
guage in H.R. 950 concerning parental involvement which tracks 
the language of Chapter 1, we support that change for migrant 
education. 

Under Section 152(aX6) on Page 75 of the bill, there is new lan- 
guage which says the use of sustained gains measured for formerly 
migratory children who have been served at least two years, that's 
a new section of the bill, and we support that particular section. 

The next part of my testimony indicates — it says Section 152— it 
should say Section 153(aXD. The coordination of migrant education 
activities via grants in consultation and with the approval of the 
states. 

Mr. Chairman, we would recommend that the committee recon- 
sider the inclusion of private, non-profit organizations for these 
purposes. Our recommendation is to either delete non-profit organi- 
zations or to allow non-profits to carry out such programs under 
the purview of the state ed .nation agency. 

Our rationale for this suggestion is that this could fragment the 
program considerably, in addition the program is state adminis- 
tered and funded and therefore any coordinated activities or 
projects should fall under the purview of the State Education 
Agency. 

Also under that section, we would recommend, under paragraphs 
1 and 3, that these grants not be for more than 3 years. 

On Page 77, Section 153(aX3) which requires the development of 
a national program of credit exchange and accrual for migrant stu- 
dents, we would suggest that the terms or the phrase, "or con- 
tracts," Section 153(3), Line 22 be deleted thereby providing con- 
formity with the word, "grants," which is in the language of Sec- 
tion 153(1). 

With respect to other portions of H.R. 950, we would ask that the 
committee consider the following changes: On Page 89, Section 174, 
"Payments for State Administration, we urge the committee to 
consider amending this section, to increase the payments for state 
administration from one percent or $225,000 to 1.5 percent and 
$300,000. This recommendation applies to all of the state adminis- 
tered programs beeides migrant education and this has the support 
of Chapter 1, basic migrant education and the Council of Chief 
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State School Officers and in the testimony there is a rationale for 
this change and we would gladly submit further rationale to sup- 
port that change. 

Mr. Chairman, we support enthusiastically the part of the bill 
which increases the age range from 5 to 17 to 3 to 21, but in consid- 
eration of the capping of the program over a period of years and 
the erosion of migrant education due to inflation, we would encour- 
age that with the increase in the age range that funding follow 
when appropriations come. 

And, on Appendix C, the last page of the testimony, we have in- 
dicated what we believe to be the approximate cost of serving chil- 
dren three to four, which would be $14 million and $23 million for 
each of those years and 18, 19, 20 and 21, which would be another 
$25 million for an approximate cost of an additional $62 million. 

I would like to make just two more comments, Mr. Chairman. On 
the Even Start Program, which we are very enthusiastic about, we 
would ask that there be an amendment to Section 132 by inserting 
a subparagraph (d) which would read, "a state may reserve not 
more than 5 percent of the amounts available under this part for 
any fiscal year for state administrative costs," which is similar to 
what is in the secondary programs, a set aside of 5 percent for ad- 
ministrative costs. 

Also on Part C of the bill, relating to secondary programs, we 
would ask that you would consider a set aside in that program for 
migrant education similar to the set aside that has been placed in 
Part B for migrant education of 3 percent. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Senator. 

[The prepared statement of John D. Perry follows:] 
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SUMMARY FINDINGS 



Introduce ion 

The N«ciontl Association St see Directors of Migrent Education 
(NASDME) end the Inters tete Migrent Educetion Council (IMEC) heve 
examined the stetus of the Chepter I Program for Migratory Children 
end submit this report on banal f of the 530,856 children served in 
1984-85. The feet thet these children, who live predominsntly in 
rurel erees end who oftentimes trevel through severe I school districts 
during the school yaar, were identified end served besrs witness to 
Congress' recognition of the speciel educations! needs of children 
of migratory workers. Many of these children, because of their lo- 
cetion in rurel erees end mobile life style, would not heve received 
supplements! educetion services without the support of the Chepter I 
Program for Migretory Children. 

Twenty Teers of Progress 

Congress recognised the plight of migrant students in 1966 when it 
amended P.L. 89-10 and anactad P.L. 59-750 establishing the Migrsnt 
Educetion Program es pert of ESEA Title I. Since its inception, 
innovetion underscored by migrent educators' goels to enhance con- 
tinuity in students' educetionel programs, has characterizad tha 
program. Soma of tha major accomplishments includa tha davalopment 
of tha Migrant Studant Record Transfer System (M5RTS ) . The system 
wes established for the purposes of monitoring eccurete end complete 
records on the heelth and educational stetus of migrent children, 
essuring the repid transmittal of data. Cooperation on an interstate/ 
intreatata basis has also cherecterized tha program dua to tha mobile 
life style of the student populetion. Additionally, e wide ranga 
of unique programs such as tha skills information systam, secondary 
credit exchange accrual systama bacwaan stetes, leern end eero pro- 
gram, short tarm units of instruction, high school aquivalancy pro- 
grama, apacial summer programs and individualizad instruction modals 
have evolved over the ycers to enhance the cducstionel opportunities 
for migrent students. 



Continuing Needs 

There ere no really good sources of cleenly quentitied dete thet pinpoint 
the educetionel echievements of migrent students. The mobility of the 
populetion, combined with some difficulties in the det? tethering process, 
work et odds to the development of e cleer picture of this group of stu- 
dents. Even in the ebsence of such information, the problems thet migrant 
students hsve in public schools cennot be obscured. Many ira non* 
native English speekmg. The consequence of this condition is well 
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known — • generally lowered success race in schools where English 
fluency cen<*§ co be taken for granted. The mobility of migrant 
students surely recsrds educscional progress. It cakes cine co 
sdjusc co a new educational environment and even no re cioe co 
learn co be successful vichin it. Xe is chis time chac ougranc 
scudencs do noC have. Migranc sCudencs are typically older chan 
chair claaamacea; another circumstance chac exacts ics coll. Their 
parents have leaa educacion. They have ready access co vork op- 
porcuniciea chat can incerfere vich achool. They are outsiders in 
Che cosaeunity. And Che liaC goea on. There is a host of reasons 
why migrant students don't do well in chool. Ic is likely chac 
migrant children would continue to leave schools ill prepared for 
Che future without thia support of the aigranc education program. 
A sampling of education statistics gleaned from available resources 
support this ooaervaCion. 

• Migrant farmworkers have less educacion than Che rest of 
the U.S. population. In 1983, migrants 25 years of age 

and over had completed a median 7.7 years of school compared 
with 12.5 for Che general populaCion. Over 70 parcent of 
the migrants had not completed high school and 15 percent 
were functionally illiterate (fewer than 5 years of school). 
Current data suggeaC thaC beCCer chan 55 percent of migrant 
students are now completing high school. 

• Typically, the children of migrant workers lag from 6 to 18 
months behind Che expected grad* level • for their age groups, 
and English is often a aecond language. 

• Farmworkers are among the moaC educationally disadvantaged 
groups in our society. On average, they have no more than 
a aixth grade education, and the rate of enrollment in 
schools is lower for farmworker children than for any other 
group in the country. 

• Migrant students are markedly behind other students in both 
achievement and grade levels by the time they reach the 
third and fourCh grades. Moreover, roughly 3 years were 
required for the average migrant student in some states to 
advance one grade level. 

The data clearly suggest that the migrant student is more likely 
to fail than his or her more geographically stable peer. But even 
this phrssmg tends to place blame for failure upon the migrant 
student. A better restatement of the view is that "the educational 
system is much more likely to fail the migrant student than his/her 
geographically stable peer". 
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Currtot Concerns 

Tht United States Congress end Administrations of Presidents Nixon, 
Ford ud Csrter have recognized tht nttd for supplement si educa- 
tioael support for this population of students. More recently, 
the changes under Chspter I of the ECIA enected in 198) plus 
diminishing federel epproprietions give ceuse for concern. Specif i 
celly, we ere concerned thet the dete with respect to Chspter I 
Migrant Bducetion indicate thet there hes been e decline in the 
number of children served. A decline hes occurred es veil in con- 
stant dollar funding for the program from $245.0 million in 1979-80 
to $216.7 million in 1983-84. 

In 1986 NA5DHE and IMEC conducted extensive reviews of the Migrant 
Education Program for purposes of developing recommendations to sub 
mit for Congressional consideration. Through chii process several 
key issues have been identified which will result in more effective 
and efficient delivery of education services to migrant students. 

The Education Commission of the States (ECS) and the National Con- 
ference of State Legislatures (NCSL) recognised the importance of 
the program, at the annual meetings of each group during July and 
August 1986, by adopting resolutions calling for the continuation 
of the migrant education program. (See Appendix A and Appendix B.) 
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Endorsement of HR95Q 

The Interstate Migrant Education Council and the National Association of 
State Directors of Migrant Education commend the U. S Congress for twenty 
years of support of the Program for Migratory Children. Nevertheless, on 
this twentieth anniversary of the enactment of the Elenentary and 
Secondary Act of 1965 we wish to call Congres-' attention to the erosion 
of the Program due to constant dollar reductions in Chapter I spending 
attributable to the capping of the appropriations. The Interstate Migrant 
Education Council and the National Association of State Directors of 
Migrant Education go on record as supportive of the provisions contained 
in HR950 introduced by Congressmen Hawkins and Goodling. 

Indeed, we are particularly pleased that the sponsors have incorporated 
provisions to emphasize delivery of educational services at an earlier age 
as reflected in the Even Start Program contained in Part B and in Part D 
Subpart 1 of Programs for Migratory Children. Section 151 of this subpart 
expands the age range of eligible children *o ages three to twenty-one 
inclusive. While we support these provisions, our support is tempered 
with the concern that funding be commensurate with the increase in the 
student population (see Appendix C). 

We are tremendously encouraged by the provisions contained in Part C - 
Secondary School Programs for Basic Skills Improvement and Dropout 
Prevention. In view of the high dropout rates among migrant students, the 
establishment of these programs will provide a necessary boost to our 
efforts to ensure full participation and retention of this and other at 
risk students. 

In terms of other specific provisions which we feel will strengthen and 
improve the effectiveness of the Program for Migratory Children, we 
strongly support the following sections of the bill. 

Part D - Programs Operated by State Agencies 
Subpa.'t 1 - Programs for Migratory Children 

Section 151 (1(b) Establishment of a standard error rate of 5 percent 

Section 15^X2) - Development of a national standard form for 
certification of migrant students 

Section 152(^2) - Coordination with programs administered under 
Section 418 of the Higher Education Act, Section 402 of the Job 
Training Partnership Act, and all appropriate sections of the 
Community Services Block Grant Act... 

We further recommend that the Committee consider 
expanding the programs listed to include Head Start, 
migrant health programs and applicable programs in the 
Departments of Labor and Agriculture. 
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Section 152(a)(4) - The revised language relative to parental 
involvement... 

Section 152tf)(6) - The use of sustained gains measures for formerly 
migratory children who have been served at least 2 years. 

Section Hfr (a)(1) - The coordination of migrant education activities 
via grants in consultation and with the approval of the states. 

We would request that the Committee reconsider the 
inclusion of private, non-profit organizations for these 
purposes. Our recommendation is to either delete 
non-profit organizations or to allow non-profits to carry 
out such programs under the purview of the state 
education agency. Our rationale for this suggestion is 
that this could fragment the program considerably. In 
addition, the program is state administered and funded 
therefore, any coordination activities or projects should 
fall under the purview of the SEA. Finally, we recommend 
that grants issued under paragraphs (1) and (3) should 
not exceed three years for the stated purpose. 

Section 153 - Which requires the development of a national 

program of credit exchange and accrual for migrant students. 

We would suggest that the terms or contracts (Sec. 153 
(3) line 22) be deleted thereby providing for conformity 
with the grants language of Sec. 153 (1). 

With respect to other portions of HR950 we would respectfully ask 
Committee consideration of the following changes: 

Section 174 - Payments for State Administration (p. 89) - We 
urge the Committee to consider amending this section to 
increase payments for state administration from one percent 
and $225,000 in Subparts (1) and (2) to 1.5 percent and 
$300,000. This recommendation has been endorsed by Chapter I 
Basic, Migrant Education and the Council of Chief State 
School Officers. The CCSSO rationale for this position is as 
fol lows: 

In order to administer the Chapter I program 
efficiently, to monitor its effectiveness, and to 
provide critical assistance to local school districts 
implementing Chapter I programs and to disseminate model 
programs, there is a need to increase federal funds for 
these purposes. . . 
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NASOME and IMEC support this increase in order that states may more 
effectively deal with: 

-increased <onitoring 

-technical assistance and improvement 

-mandated intervention when LEA programs fail to show marked 
improvement for a period of two years 
-A-128 audit requirements 

Part B - Even Start Program - We are pleased with the inclusion of the 
three percent set-aside for programs for migrant children and their 
families. With respect to this section, we would ask Committee 
consideration of an amendment which would provide a set-aside for 
administrative costs. The lendment would read- 
Amend Section 132 by inserting Subparagraph (d) which reads: 

(d) A state may reserve not more than five percent of the 
amounts available under this part for any fiscal year for state 
administrative costs. 

Part C - Secondary School Programs - In view of the high dropout rates 
among migrant students we would request that the Committee consider 
adding a section entitled Reservation for Migrant Programs similar to 
that contained in the Even Start section of the bill. TL \e amendment 
would read: 

Amend Section 142 by inserting Subparagraph (e) to read: 

(e) Reservation for Migrant Programs. - The Secretary shall 
reserve an amount equal to three percent of the sums appropriated 
for this part for programs consistent with the purposes of this 
part for migrant children and their families to be conducted 
through the Office of Migrant Education. 
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Appendix A 



April 4, 1986 



WHEREAS 

WHEREAS 

WHEREAS 
WHEK2AS 
WHEREAS 

WHEREAS 

WHEREAS 

WHEREAS 
WHEREAS 

WHEREAS 
WHEREAS 



RESOLUTION ON 
THE PROGRAM FOR MIGRATORY CHILDREN 



In 1966 the United States Congress and educators throughout tht 
nation recognised that mifrant students were a minority within a 
minority amonf disadvantaged st'tdents dua to thair mobi a Ufa style, 
and v ara frequently viewed by school district u non-residents and 
subsequently not thair responsibility; 

Tha rafuiar school yaar with over 110 days and releted tima-span 
curriculum did not accommodata short span units of instruction for 
Umitad ettondance, non-resident mifrant studants; 

Thara was no continuity of instruction from school district to school 
district, much lass from stats to state; 

Thara wara no records nor tha means by which to transfer ecedemic 
and health information while the migrant studants ware on the move; 

The United States Congress emended the Title I Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act in 1916 to provide for tha unique educetion 
needs of tha children of tha migratory farmworkers; 

The United States Congress and Administrations of Presidents Nixon, 
Ford and Carter have recognized the need for supplemental 
educational support for this population of students; 

The Program for Migratory Children b the only faderel program 
designed to effectively address the unique educetion n*ed* of the 
interstete/intrastata migrant students; 

The Program for Migratory Children has never been fully funded; 

The budget proposed by the present Administretion would result in e 
$62,000,000 reduction of funds evailable for the Program for Migratory 
Cnildren in FYI7; 

The proposed budget would reduce the eligibility period by 60 percent 
and remove e funding floor from needed interstate coordination; 

Migrant education is tha only state agency compensatory education 
program having a reduction requested. The Administration's budget 
proposes to increase regular Chapter 1 and restore the Gremm- 
Rudman-HoWrgs cut to tha handicapped, and neglected end delinquent 
programs undir compensatory educetion; 
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WHEREAS 



The proposed budget and recommended changes would htvt en 
immediete ncgetive impact on the number of students served with a 
reduction of 156,000 children who would stop receiving services 
immediately. 



NOW, THERbT^KE, BE rr RESOLVED THAT THE EDUCATION COMMISSION OF THE 
STATES, 

Acknowledges the need for continuation of the Program for Migratory 
Children as currenLy enacted to provide supplemental educe t ion 
services for this unique student population; 

Commends migrant educators for the meny innovative programs 
developed during the past twenty years to meet the unique educetion 
needs of migrant students; 

Strongly encourages continuation of level funding for the Progrem for 
Migratory Children; 

Commissioners convey these findings to the President of the United 
States, the United States Congress and the Secretary of Educetion. 



Disposition: 



Approved by ECS Steering Committee on April 4, 1916 for adoption of 
Commission 



FINAL DISPOSITION: Adopted by the Coeaussion. July 25, 1986 
EXPIRATION DATE: ANNUAL MEETING 1987 
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WHEREAS. 



WHEREAS: 



WHEREAS: 



WHEREAS: 



WHEREAS: 



WHEREAS : 



WHEREAS' 



WHEREAS' 
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FOR THE SUPPORT AND CONTINUATION OF THE 
PROGRAM FOR MIGRATORY CHILDREN 



Io 1966 the United States Congress and educators 
throughout the nation recognized that migrant 
students were a minority within a minority among 
disadvantaged students due to their mobile life 
style, and were frequently viewed by school 
districts as non-residents and subsequently not 
their responsibility; and 

The migrant student has clearly been shown to be a 
national concern wherein state and local education 
agencies have shared the responsibility for educa- 
ting the:»e students with the Federal Government, 



States recognize the economic benefits that accrue 
to our nation as a result of migrant labor being 
willing to travel to harvest the nation's crops; 
and 

The migrant education program has endured during 
the past 20 years because the Congress has recognized 
the interstate shared responsibility for the educa- 
tion of migrant students; and 

Migrant youth have the lowest graduation rate of 
any population group identified in our public 
school system and the rate of completion of post- 
secondary programs is correspondingly grim; and 

The budget proposed by the present Administration 
would result in a 962,000,000 reduction of funds 
available for the Program for Migratory Children 
in FY 87; and 

The proposed budget would reduce the eligibility 
period to 60 percent and remove a funding floor 
from needed interstate coordination and have an 
immediate negative impact by reducing the number 
served by 136,000 students; and 

Migrant education is the only state agency compen- 
satory education program having a reduction re- 
quested. The Administration's budget proposes 
to increase regular Chapter I and restore the 
Gramra-Rudman-Hol lings cut to the handicapped, 
and delinquent programs under compensatory 
education. 
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Projected Number and Cost 

(1986 Current Active migrant students entered in the MSRTS ages 3, 4 and 
18-21 inclusive.) 



Age Number PTE Cost 

3 23,994 10,235.58 $ 13,756,619.52 

4 38,608 17,156.49 23, 058, 322. 56 

18 28,284 11,873.56 15,958,064.64 

19 11,549 4,516.01 6,069,517.44 

20 4,462 1,698.12 2,282,273.28 

21 (inclusive) 1,686 623.63 838,158.72 



Total 108,583 46,103.39 61,962,956.16 



• 108,583 represents students in th*^e age ranges currently being 
served. 

t Cost is computed on the basis of 40% of National Center for Education 

Statistics (NCES) figure of $1,344 x PTE. 

• These are figures reported by states who continuously serve and report 
these figures to MSRTS. 
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Chairman Hawkins. The next witness is Ms. Timothea Kirchner, 
Coordinator for Federal Programs, School District of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

STATEMENT OF TIMOTHEA KIRCHNER, COORDINATOR FOR FED- 
ERAL PROGRAMS, SCHOOL DISTRICT OF LANCASTER, PA, AC- 
COMPANIED BY DR. WILLIAM KIEFER, COORDINATOR OF 
EARLY CHILDHOOD PROG*' \MS 

Ms. Kirchner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am the Federal Programs Coordinator for the School District of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Within that role, I administer a $1.1 mil- 
lion Chapter 1 project That project is an early childhooc program 
designed to intervene as early as 4 years of age with the intent to 
prevent significant and often irreversible gaps in a child's develop- 
ment as he moves through school. 

The reason I am here today is because I represent a local educa- 
tional agency that has operated a preschool program within its 
Title I/Chapter 1 project for the last 12 years. We have done that 
with the assistance and support of our State Educational Agency. 
With me is Dr. William Kiefer, Coordinator of Preschool Services 
for the School District of Lancaster. 

I am here to make the following points: I want to encourage the 
use of Chapter 1 funds for preschool services. I also want to know 
that parents of this age group can be an effective partner in this 
educational program. 

T am encouraged by my preliminary review of the proposed 
Chapter 1 legislation provided to me by the National Association of 
Federal Education Program Administrators. In that I see that pre- 
school services are described as an appropriate Chapter 1 activity. I 
also see the strengthening of parental involvement in Chapter 1. 

This involvement is much more practical than what was pre- 
scribed under the old Title I law. This brings me to my third point. 

If Chapter 1 legislation is serious about the role of parent as 
partner, an appropriation must be provided to staff the necessary 
training component for parents to be effective partners. 

Our district has surrounded its Chapter 1 program with training 
for parents. That training takes much more time than what comes 
under "other duties as needed" in a teacher or an administrator's 
job description. 

I want you to know more about the School District of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. It is an urban/suburban school district with over 
10,000 students in attendance. Approximately 48 percent of that 
population is comprised of minorities— Hispanic, Black and Indo- 
chinese. 

There are 12 elementary schools, 4 junior high schools and a 
high school. The schools are neighborhood schools and therefore re- 
flect the broad range of socio-economic groups living in Lancaster. 
Amongst the elementary schools, the low income percentages range 
from 9.9 percent to 82 percent low income population. Consequent- 
ly, 10 of our 12 elementary schools are Chapter 1 eligible, 3 of our 4 
junior high schools and the high school are eligible. We serve only 
our elementary population and within that, only our students who 
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are ages 4 through 10, within the 10 eligible schools and the non 
public schools. 

This decision to concentrate our Chapter 1 services was driven by 
local and national data which emphasized the need for and success 
of early intervention programs for educationally disadvantaged stu- 
dents. It was also driven by economics. There are not enough Chap- 
ter 1 dollars to serve our total eligible population. Given this fact, 
we determined that the money had more long term impact if it was 
used to "capture", as much as possible, our younger eligible popula- 
tion. 

Local and state funds provide remedial services to students in 
grades 4 through 12. 

The decision to concentrate Chapter 1 services was made oper- 
ational 6 years ago. The local data was essentially based in our suc- 
cess with preschool services which has been part of our Chapter 1 
project for 12 years. 

We were finding that with early intervention through preschool 
services, we were able to significantly improve performance on 
Kindergarten screening tests. Kindergarten teachers were report- 
ing that these children had the necessary foundation upon which 
they could build skills typically taught in their classrooms. 

This is significant in that these children are displaying marked 
developmental delays when tested for our Chapter 1 preschool pro- 
gram. By first grade, many of these children were reading better 
than their peers. In math, they were holding steading with their 
peers. These children also scored significantly better on their 
achievement test at the end of first grade. Further details on this 
information are in a study attached to this testimony. (Retained in 
Subcommittee files.) 

In order for you to understand the success of the program, it is 
important for you to see that preschool services under Chapter 1 
have very specific eligibility requirements and resultant program 
criteria. 

Eligibility for the preschool program is determined through the 
administration of the Denver Developmental Screening Test. This 
test is administered annually by the district. 

Eligibility is determined by a number of development delays in 
areas such as language, gross and fine motor skills and social 
skills. More importantly, a developmental screening test tells a 
teacher what a child can do, it tells a parent what a child can do 
and gives a base from which we can build this child's critical foun- 
dation for much higher ordered skills like reading and computing. 

From this base of information an individualized approach is 
built. The Chapter 1 preschool teacher is given a developmental 
skills list which provides the sequence of skills for developing the 
instructional program. These teachers conduct skills assessments 
three times a year to assure that instruction is appropriate. 

This approach to testing and programming provides a clear de- 
scription to parents of what can and should be done with the child 
at home in order to reinforce what is happening in the classroom. 
Parents are given this information during the testing time in the 
spring and are updated through the parent-teacher conferences. 

This approach assures that a child and his parents will have a 
successful initial experience with school because preschool builds 
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on what a child can do, not on what they can't do, which often 
occurs when you delay intervention and use normative data which 
only tells you that a child is in the 35th percentile. 

There is a catch here. Children who come to us with developmen- 
tal delays, have them because of a lack of appropriate experience 
at home. As I've said before, the school's involvement at a young 
age brings with it a parent who is more willing to be involved. Not 
necessarily able. 

Our information falls on willing, eager, but often unable ears. It 
would be more useful if we could follow through with: "Here's the 
person who will provide you with the training and resources to 
make your child's total environment a learning one." This address- 
es the issue of sufficient size, scope and quality of a program to 
assure effective parental involvement. 

Should these services be mandatory? No. It may prevent the 
child from receiving what we have to offer. Enforcement is cumber- 
some and negative. Should these services be provided in the class- 
room by teachers? No. This interferes with the professional provi- 
sion of services to the child. Should these services be available in 
an attempt to surround the child with a stimulating educational 
environment? Yes. Should these services be provided in the home? 
As often as possible. That's where you want the action to take 
place. Is the money here to provide the services? No. When you 
consider the staffing needs for the eligible population of kids, that 
consumes available resources. We do what we can. You have in 
your packet of information a newsletter that we send home to par- 
ents with suggested activities. The problem is that a lot of our par- 
ents can't read thut newsletter or if they can read it, they can't 
follow the directions in that newsletter. 

Our preschool experience under Chapter 1, along with national 
data, which says that early intervention is critical to an education- 
ally disadvantaged child's success in school, has driven us to con- 
centrate our Chapter 1 dollars for services to our preschool through 
grade 3. Subsequent studies of our standardized achievement test 
data shows that this is having a positive effect. An attached chart 
shows a steady increase in achievement scores. Chapter 1 preschool 
and early childhood services are building a solid foundation that is 
holding as regular classroom teachers introduce higher order skills. 

It is obviously my hope that what I see in your proposed legisla- 
tion, as it relates to preschool services and parental involvement, 
remains intact and with that comes the necessary resources to pro- 
vide effective services through Chapter 1. 

You should know that even with the concentration of services iu 
preschool through grade 3, we are still unable to serve oi" total eli- 
gible population in that age group. We still have long waiting lists. 
Thank you. 

[Chart referred to by Ms. Kirchner follows:] 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT OF LANCASTER 



IOWA TESTS C? BASIC SKILLS 
Comparison of District-Wide Average Scores 
for 1983, 1984, 1985 and 1986 



READING 
Grade Equivalent 
GRADE 1983 . 1984 i*85 1986 


MATH 
Grade Equivalent 
1983 1984 1985 1986 




















1 


1.64 


2.03 


2.08 


2.09 


1.70 


1.94 


2.02 


2.05 


2 


2.92 


3.01 


3.04 


3.07 


2.87 


2.82 


2.87 


3.02 


3 


3.94 


3.84 


3.95 


4.06 


3.96 


3.97 


4.06 


4.10 


4 


4.62 


4.77 


4.84 


4.94 


4.76 


4.?3 


4.94 


5.09 


5 


5.44 


5.59 


5.60 


5.92 


5.76 


5.85 


5.90 


6.14 


6 


6.24 


6.24 


6.50 


6.48 


6.62 


6.87 


6.90 


6.97 


7 


7.01 


7.13 


7.13 


7.28 


7.37 


7.40 


7.49 


7.58 


8 


8.16 


8.34 


8.13 


8.33 


8.30 


8.36 


8.30 


8.56 


9 


9.41 


9.66 


9.43 


9.43 


8.94 


9.25 


9.23 


9.31 
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been the case since the program began operating some 20 years 
ago. 

Funds have also been used to support job development and train- 
ing, supported work experience, psychological counseling, physical 
and occupational therapy, adaptive physical education, computer 
software and other instructional materials and summer school or 
summer tutoring. 

The transfer funds that we receive ha/e been allocated in ap- 
proximately the same manner with about 71 percent going for indi- 
vidual tutoring or for teacher aides. 

Vermont is a high user of 89-313 funds. Participation is a matter 
of state choice and we have chosen to participate to the maximum 
extent possible in this program. We feel that although we are a 
high user of the program, that we have accepted a much larger 
level of responsibility for 89-313 eligible programs than most states 
have been willing to assume. We fully fund our 89-313 eligible pro- 
grams, their basic costs. 

We pay for all program improvements when program improve- 
ments are called for. If there are problems between host and send- 
ing districts, it is the state which works out the differences. If there 
is need for construction, we pay 75 percent of the construction costs 
compared to the 30 percent that we would ordinarily pay for other 
programs. 

Although we are a high user, we have not extended the 89-313 
transfer provision beyond 3 years. I think we may be unique among 
states in this regard. The reason that we have limited use of the 
89-313 transfer provision to 3 years is simply to keep our numbers 
manageable and to keep Vermont's per capita share somewhat in 
line with other high user states. 

I have heard it said by a number of individuals that 89-313 fund- 
ing promotes institutionalization. It has not been that case in Ver- 
mont. To the contrary, it has served as a sweetner to be able to tell 
school districts that when they return students from state operated 
and state supported programs, that there will be a modest amount 
of funding returning with them. Combine this with other savings 
that school districts would receive and per pu r 1 >sts from $3 to 
$4,000 per child with transportation savings, in „o^3 cases, it does 
make an attractive package for returning students to their home 
schools. 

Two students, with the savings of their bill back and with the 
combination of 89-313 funding does allow *full time aide to return 
with those students. 

If the 89-313 funding were to be merged in one step with 94-142, 
Vermont would lose $582,000 or a 43 percent reduction. This would 
mean a $2.67 increase in the taxes of each of Vermont's 281,000 tax 
payers. 

And, so we are very concerned with any probability that will 
make an immediate change in the funding level that Vermont has 
received. 

My conclusion is that thousands of students have benefited from 
this program. It has been effective and vital and stable. It has ben- 
efited nearly one-fourth of the students enrolled in special educa- 
tion in Vermont. 
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I believe that the program does not appear to lequire major al- 
teration. There has been no m^jor cry from the field for change. I 
know of no special education interest groups that are avidly seek- 
ing for change. T do believe that we can make some changes, some 
improvements in the law and I have outlined them in my written 
testimony. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Dr. Hull. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Marc E. Hull follows:] 
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Prepared statement of Marc Hull, Chief of Special Education Unit, 
Vermont Department of Education 

-1- 



I an pleased to have this opportunity to appear before you 
today on behalf of some 2,500 children and youth in the State of 
Vermont who benefit from P.L. 89-313 funding. In FY 1987, Vermont 
received $1,346,274 in federal support under P.L. 89-313 which 
represented thirty-seven (37) percent of our total federal 
support for special education or six (6} percent of our combined 
state and federal support for special education. As a small and 
mostly rural state which lacks a strong economic base, we need 
and make excellent use of all federal funds which can assist us 
in providing quality programs for children with special needs. 
Hence, we are justifiably concerned about the future of the P.L. 
89-313 Handicapped Program as Congress takes up the 
reauthorization of Chapter 1. 

Purpose of Chanter 1 Handi capped Program: The purpose of the 
Chapter 1 Handicapped Program, commonly called P.L. 89-313, is to 
extend or improve comprehensive education programs for 
handicapped children enrolled in state-operated or 
state-supported educational programs. Funds may be used for 
projects which provide supplementary educational and related 
services such as instruction, physical education, mobility 
training, counseling, prevocational and vocational education, and 
teacher training. State Education * gencies are eligible for 
participation, and Local Education Agencies may participate on 
behalf of children who were formerly enrolled in state-supported 
or state-operated programs. 

Vermont's Use of P.L. 89-313? Recipients of Vermont's P.L. 
89-313 allocation for FY 1987 included six (6) residential 
schools, seventy-seven (77} regional programs, and forty-five 
(45) supervisory unions which served students under the P.L. 
89-313 Transfer program. A breakdown of the funds by expenditure 
category is given in Table 1. Regional programs developed for 
children with low incidence handicaps (moderate to severe mental 
retardation, for example) received 62% of the funds, districts 
serving former P.L. 89-313 students received 22%, residential 
schools received 12%, and the state retained four (4} percent for 
administrative costs. 

Table 1 

Major Expenditure Categories for P.L. 89-313 Funds 



Vo. of 






Percent of 


Programs 


Expenditure Category 


Amount 


Total 


77 


Regional Programs 


$835,319 


62% 


45 


Individual Transfer 


$303,844 


22% 


6 


Residential Schools 


$147,111 


12% 


1 


Administration 


$ 60,000' 


4% 



Most of the FY 1987 grants were for amounts under $20,000 as 
shown in Table 2 About one-half of the grants were for amounts 
under $10,000, 36% were for amounts between $10,000 and $20,000; 
and 13% were for grants above $20,000. (A recipient may operate 
one or more programs.) 
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Table 2 

Number and Amount of P L. 89-313 Grants Made in FY 1987 

Grant Amount Number of Recipients 

Under $ 5,000 25 

Up to $10,000 18 

Up to $15,000 21 

Up to $20,000 9 

Up to $40,000 7 

Up to $60,000 4 

The annual October 1 child count is used to allocate funds. 
The applicants have considerable discretion in determining how to 
use their annual allocation. Two major restrictions apply: the 
funds cannot supplant state or local funds and they must be used 
as program supplements only. In order to access funds, an 
applicant must submit a project application to the State 
describing the project's goals and objectives, the children who 
rill participate, an evaluation design, and a dissemination plan. 
Ihese requirements apply universally, even to a Local Education 
tgercy which serves only one child under the program. Table 3 
^.ves an analysis of how P.L. 89-313 dollars were spent in 
.'trmont in FY 1987 . 

Table 3 

FY 1987 Expenditure Categories for P.L. 89-313 



Relative Standing 


Expenditure Categories 


1 


Teacher Aides (Salaries & Benefits) 


2 


Job Developers and Trainers 


3 


Supported Work Experience 


4 


Psychological/Counseling Services 


5 


Occupational Therapy Consultation 


6 


Physical Therapy Consultation 


7 


Audiology Services 


8 


Adaptive Physical Education 


9 


Computer Software 


10 


Summer Tutoring 


11 


Summer Programs/Camp 


12 


Summer Preparation Time for 




Teachers 


13 


breakfast Nutrition Program 



More than seventy (70) percent of the P.L. 89-313 funds for 
FY 1987 were spent on teacher aides - classroom aides, individual 
aides, language aides, transition aides, and more. The next 
highest expenditure was for job development and training. 
A portion of these funds were used to pay students who worked in 
various exploratory jobs. The remainder of the P.L. 89-313 
allocation was spent in small amounts for various consultative 
services (psychological services, occupational and physical 
therapy, audiological services, and so on). 

An analysis of the P.L. 89-3 13 Transfer applications for FY 
1987 revealed that seventy-one (71) percent of the funds were 
expended for teacher aider fourteen (14) percent for job 
training and development, sevt.. '7) percent for psychological 
services, five (5 1 )' percent for instructional materials, and three 
(3) percent for equipment. 

High Users of P r I ' T 89-3131 Comparatively speaking, Vermont is a 
high user of P.L. 89-313 funding. On a per capita basis, we 
receive more P.L. 89-313 funds than any other state. He /ever, we 
have never considered this to be an infringement on the right of 
other states to use P.L. 89-313 funds. Each state's 
participation is a matter of state choice. To be eligible to 
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receive thsse funds, w« have taken on a much higher level of 
responsibility for the operation of certain special education 
programs than most statee va _ to assume. Wt forward-fund the 
full cost of thsss programs. If parents pu i t^r additional 
services, it's the stats which must pick up the additional costs. 
If a tsachsr requests s matsrnity lsavs midway into ths school 
ysar, it's the stats which pays both ths tsachsr and the 
eubetitute foi the balance of the year. If additional classroom 
spacs is needed, it's the etate which pays seventy-five (75) 
percent of the construction cost compared to thirty (3 0) percent 
aid for all other construction assistancs. when conflicts 
between host and sending districts arise, it'e the state which 
must resolve the problems. For thsss reasons and more, we have 
always felt justifisd in app'ying for P.L. 89-313 funding Ic*- all 
of our state-operated and state-supported programs. 

I would liks to add that Vermont hae not requested all of 
ths P.L. J9-J13 funds tnr- '*^h ws qualify. We have limited our 
use of P.L. 89-313 Transfer funos to thrss (3) years per student 
sven though by law we could reqyest this funding for as many 
yeare as an eligible child remrine in schoo 1 . This means that 
over the 20-year history of P.L. n-313, ws hav*s not applied for 
millions of dollars for which we .iavs qualified. 

An Incentive to Maingtr«aminq; I have heard mainstream 
proponents say that P.L. 89-313 servee as a disincentive to 
deinstitutionalizing siudsnts who havs been Placed in 
state-operated programs. I disagrse sharply" with this 
contention. It is true that children counted under P.L. 89-313 
may generate $100 to $200 more than they would generate under 
P.L. 94-142. I cannot believe, however, that children are being 
placed in institutional settings eo that these institutions can 
collect an extra $200. Not at today' e inetitutional costs. 

In Vermont p.l. 89-313 funde have been ueed succeesfully to 
promote mainstrsaming. Consider this testimony given on 
February 10, 1987 by Richard Schattman, Special Education 
Director of tJ e Franklin Northwest Supervisory Union: 1 

"P.L. 89-313 represents a Federal progra* which has been 
critically important in the implementation of integrated 
services. Without the technical assistance and financial support 
available through P.L. 89-313 Transfsr, it is unlikely that 
integration would be occurring in Franklin Northwest Supervisory 
Union. Vermont is a leader in the area of integration and the 
implementation of the least restrictive snvironment concept as 
expressed in P.L. 94-142. It is this Director's opinion that 
Vermont is a leader in the provision of services in the least 
restrictive environment in great part due to the cooperation and 
mutual support among compensatory, special, and regular 
education . " 

In the past five years, Mr. Schattman has returned all 
Franklin Northwest students who attended stats-supported schools 
and regional programs to their home schools, including three 
multihandicapped (severely retarded) etudente. It has helped Mr. 
Schattman to win eupport for his impressive mainst~eaming effort 
to be able to tell local s K oo\ boards that federal funds will 
"return" with thess students. It is not big money, but it 
definitely helpe to sweeten the arguments for bringing children 
home from state-operated and state -supported programs. 

Merger with P.L. 94-142; The low users of p.l. 89-313 end 
certain personnel in the Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitation Services (OSERS) have recommended that p.l. 89-313 
be merged with P.L. 94" -42. If this wsre to oc^cur without ample 
time to make fiscal adjustments, special education in Vermont 
would face a severe setback. We would face an immediate loss of 



This testimony was givsn by hr. Schattman in a 
presentation ou February 10, 1987 to the Senate Subcommittee on 
Education, Arts and the Humanities. 
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$996,030, a seventy-four (74) percent reduction. For many 
states, a million dollar loss would represent less than ten (10) 
cents per taxpayer In Increased state taxes. In Vermont, the 
state's 217,762 taxpayers would have to pay an additional $4.57 
per person (on the average) to make up the loss. 

In the past three (3) years, the Vermont legislature has not 
granted an increase of more than $150,000 per year for new 
special Education programs. At this rate, it would take seven 
(7) years for Vermont to accommodate a merger of P.L. 89-313 and 
?.L. 94-142. It will not be an easy * *sk to convince legislators 
th?t the s*ate should pic v up the loss of federal funds. 
Whatever action is taken, therefore, with respect to p.L. 89-313, 
small states like Vermont will need ample time to adjust to any 
sig iif leant loss of funds ($25, 000 or more). 

Concluding Points and P ,?T9Ba?ndat Vermont has benefitted 
greatly from P.L. 89-313. We wou)u hate to see the program 
terminated or greatly altered, ror us in particular, it has been 
and continues to be an effective and vital program. We believe 
that any move to change the prcxtran in a major way should be for 
corbelling reasons only. Among st- ~e directors of special 
education, there has been no jroundswell in favor of rewriting 
F.u. 89-313 in order to achieve some widely accepted objective. 
This is not to say that uome improvements are not in order, we 
conclude with the following recommendations: 

1. Conditional waiver of project application*: If funds 
are used to serve fewer than a specific number of 
chi.dren (say five) or to pay for a specific service or 
mate^'al, waive the requirement to report goals and 
objectives, evaluation, and dissemination plans, and 
accept instead a letter of request. 

2. notification of stste evaluation requirements: For 
programs receiving less than $20,000, delete the 
end-of-year performance report and add a 
once-every-three-years evaluation requirement. 

3. Clarification of supplement: Clarify the 
supplement-not-supplant provisions by listing examples 
of acceptable uses of funds, particularly those that 
could be easily audited, e.g. teacher aides, summer 
programs, individually adapted equipment, increased 
hours of services. 

4. Change date of count: Change the date of the child 
count from October 1 to December 1 to make it consistent 
with the date of the P.L. 94-142 child count. 
Enrollments are mc'« stable on December 1 than on 
October 1. The December 1 count mere accurately 
reflects a program's actual yearly enrollment. 

5. Modification in age reporting requirements: Require 
ages to be repor^d in categories corresponding to those 
mandated by P.L. 94-142. 

6. Addition of information about educational placements: 
Require states to report cn the educational settings in 
which children are served, the same as those mandated by 
P.L. 94-142. 

7. Specification of administration by special education 
office: Mandate that the sttte special education office 
adminisuer the P.L. 89-313 program. Allow a three-year 
transition for stateB which now administer the program 
through Chapter 1. 

8. Simplification of reporting for audit purposes: 
Eliminate the requirement that agencies track fuMs to 
the level of the individual child. Giv» agencie 
discretion over how funds are used, as lone; as: 

(1) all eligible children are served, (2) funds 
supplement services and (3) this can be verified. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Senator Perry, I think it was not in the 
statement, but in your remarks you said that there were some ex- 
emplary programs for migrant children that were adaptable to 
urban schools and I think you made reference to the drop out prob- 
lem. 

In that connection, have you any specific exemplary programs in 
mind or would you like to submit to the committee such exemplary 
programs that you think would be adaptable to the urban school 
and which have proved to be highly successful in dealing with mi- 
grant children. 

Mr. Perry. Mr. Chairman, I could provide those. We have done a 
considerable amount of research through the Interstate Migrant 
Education Council to identify exemplary programs. 

What I was referring to, if I might just make a comment on it, as 
I have observed the migrant program over a period of years, there 
are 5 major characteristics that are just outstanding about the pro- 
gram. 

One is that there is an extraordinary esprit de corps among the 
faculty and the people who deal with the migrant children. I have 
never, under any circumstances, ever heard a teacher or adminis- 
trator or anybody working with a migrant child say a disparaging 
word about those children and I have worked in enough schools, as 
a teacher, to know that is not always the case. There is a real love 
and an identification by the people, throughout the United States, 
who work with migrant children. 

Secondly, the programs are very flexible, of course, you know 
they're programs that are supplemental programs, but they are 
flexible, they do not ex r <*ct the child to meet the program itself, 
they try to conceive and develop the program to meet the needs of 
the children and the families which are traveling, whether it be 
early morning programs, late night programs, week end programs, 
summer programs, they take it upon themselves, it's their responsi- 
bility to be flexible to the needs of the family. 

Thirdly, there is an attitude to deal with the whole child. Health 
may be as important as education, providing clothing, doing any- 
thing possible to deal with all of the child's needs. 

Fourth, there has been a long standing emphasis on parental in- 
volvement, as there is in Chapter 1, and 

Fifthly, the use of technology, through the migrant student 
record transfer system and throughout all of the United States is 
something that could be applied in urban centers and help school 
administrators \nd teachers and guidance counselors to track kids, 
know where they are, know when they leave, know when they 
come back and know their problems and really, at an early age, be 
able to flag and identify the kids who are at risk at age 2 or 3 be- 
cause of a variety of factors and develop early intervention pro- 
grams. Those are conceptually some of the assets of this program 
that we could use to identify specific programs. 

Chairman Hawkins. That's why I thought they might have some 
adaptability to districts such as mine, for example, where the chil- 
dren are not considered migrants, but they move so rapidly during 
the school year that it's difficult to keep up with them. You talk 
about the involvement c the parents, the parents are moving and 
they are not there at the end of the school year, you may have 
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good relationship at the beginning and then a parent moves and 
then you have that same problem, so I see some of the same char- 
acteristics and if we can transfer some of the principles from one 
program to another, I can see how it could be very useful. 

Mr. Perry. If I might. Congressman Ford is an expert on this, 
but we have identified many schools in New York State, for exam- 
ple, in the City of New York and I am sure it's the same in Phila- 
delphia and Boston and Los Angeles, where they have 80 to 100 
percent turnover in elementary schools throughout the year and if 
a system such as the migrant student record transfer system where 
a computerized tracking system could be applied to these major 
cities with this tremendous in school district migration, it would be 
very helpful. 

Tlirough the leadership of Richard Bove, who is the Migrant Di- 
rector of New York State, we are in the process of establishing a 
model program in the City of Rochester to try to do this. It's a rela- 
tively small city with 40,000 students, it happens to be my home- 
town, and we are hoping, in a manageable city where they have 
their urban problems too, that we can establish a model that could 
be applied nationwide. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Mrs. Kirchner, in your pre- 
pared statement on Page 3 you indicated that preschool builds on 
what the children can do, not on what they can't do. Then in the 
testing process that you outline, it wasn't so clear to me that you 
were talking about testing in or testing out the children who would 
be eligible for the program. 

In view of the statements, you seem to be suggesting, that the 
ability to do something was, in a sense, the test that would be 
given to the student. 

And, I wasn't so sure whether or not that was a student that you 
enrolled in preschool or that was the one that you did not enroll in 
preschool. 

Do you understand my question? 

Ms. Kirchner. You're talking about when I was talking about 
what a child can do and what they can't do. The test that we use, 
the Denver Developmental Screening Test and I will ask Mr. 
Kiefer to give further clarification on this. 

The test that we use goes into such a basic level of skills so that 
we can move all the way back into a child's development and start 
from where he is. When you use a standardized achievement test 
score and speak in terms like, "he's a year behind in school," or, 
"he's only in the 35th percentile," that really doesn't give you any 
good information on where to start with that child. 

It tells you everything that is wrong with him or everything 
that's deficient without getting down to the very base of where he 
is. 

A four year old, our typical four year old, in a preschool pro- 
gram, comes to us, probably functioning at a 1 or 2 year old level 
and we need go use a developmental screening test which takes us 
all the way back into that development and gives us what that 
child knows how to do, so that when he is in school, he will initial- 
ly experience those skills and then build from there. 

Dr. Kiefer, the very nature of the child requires that we take a 
look at what a child can do first. We feel that it's most important 
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that we make sure that those significant developmental gaps are 
closed in order for the child to grow in a normal way. 

That if we allow children to reach, even the interme diate grades 
by having significant developmental delays at the preschool level, 
there are destined to have some difficulty when they get to more 
sophisticated skills and concepts. 

The measurement that we use has to— we have two reasons for 
using it. The f'rst is that we want to make sure that the children 
that enter our \ ogram are the children that can benefit most. The 
second reason is that just the instructional nature of our program 
requires that we have a starting point for these children. We want 
to start where they can suceed and build upon those skills so when 
we work on more sophisticated concepts, they are able to do these 
t a sks with success* 

Chairman Hawkins. The point is, is the testing used to qualify 
the student for entering the program or is it in anyway used to 
eliminate students who do not measure up to your testing device? 

Dr. Kjefer. The nature of the test is that those children who do 
the most poorly on the test are the ones that are accepted first. 

Chairman Hawkins. I see. 

Dr. Kiefer. It's not that they have to qualify by reaching a cer- 
tain level of competency, it's those children that do most poorly 
that are accepted. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. That clarifies it, at least in the 
Chair's opinion. Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. Mr. Chairman, I want to again emphasize that 
the migrant children and the migrant parents owe quite a debt of 
gratitude, I believe, to Senator Perrv. He is a strong leader in our 
interstate migrant education council and one of the programs that 
I might refer to, when you asked him some questions about the 
programs that worked so well. 

There's a summer program that I watched out in California and 
this gave the migrant children not only an opportunity to catch up 
and be with other students who were not migrant students, but for 
the first time, I believe, it gave them the realization that college 
isn't out of the question for them either and they had some real 
college readiness programs for these migrant children in California 
that 1 thought were very effectively done. 

Timmy, that's what Andy said, that you went by Timmy. 

Ms. Kirchner. Yes. 

Mr. Goodling. One question. You don't go below 4 years, I sup- 

r>se, because of the state policy. In other words you don't deal with 
year olds because of the state policy. 

Ms. Kirchner. It's because of our own local district policy. We 
start in our regular kindergarten classes with 5 years old and our 
thinking is to take that age group just before they enter formal 
schooling. 

Mr. Goodling. I think you'll find, probably, the state policy 
wouldn't allow you to do it anyway. 

I say that and these people heard me say that, because we used 
all our Chapter 1 money— Title I money at that time when I was in 
the school business for the preschool children and their parents 
working in the homes and we were doing 3 and 4 year olds and all 
of the sudden I got a directive saying you can't spend that money 
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for 3 year olds and I came down here really all heated up to tell 
them that s the dumbest thing I ever heard of and before I could 
get it out of my mouth, they said, I'm sorry, that's the state policy. 
I think you 11 probably find it is like that at the present time. 
Ms. Kirch ner. All right. 

Mr. Goodling. I really want to look closely at your program be- 
cause it s one that I have been very interested in way back. I agree 
wholeheartedly with you. There is so much that has to be done to 
help parents and children if the child is ever going to have any 
kind of a readiness skill by the time they get to a formal setting. 

Ms. Kirch ner. Right. 

Mr. Goodling. So, I will review your testimony and your statis- 
tics with great interest. 
Ms. Kirchner. Thank you. 

Mr. Goodling. Ms. Edelman, one question. I have been resisting 
this whole IEP concept under Chapter 1 because I think you're 
talking about apples and oranges when you deal with handicapped 
and when you re dealing with Chapter 1 My whole emphasis has 
been that we have a lot of educating to do as far as the parent is 
concerned. What it does do is it helps the child get ready. 

You are not advocating an IEP approach to Chapter 1, are you, 
when you talk about more involvement? I agree more involvement 
is necessary. 

Mrs. Edelman. Well, it is a complicated issue, we certainly are 
not looking for a rigid IEP approach, though we are trying to see if 
we can t pick out some of the better parts of the individual assess- 
ment and individual attention as a thing to begin to think about, 
but obviously we re not trying to say we should do what we do for 
P.L. 94-142 in this provision. 

There's a lot of discussion going on in our coalition on this, but I 
think that to the degree that we can encouraga more individualized 
assessment and attention to kids, I think we do support it to that 
extent 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you. Doctor Hull, administrative costs, I 
applaud you for keeping yours down to 4 percent. I think, in my 
district, we have one unit, an intermediate unit where it's down to 
^ percent and we have another intermediate unit that has decided 
that no funds will be used for administrative costs out of these 
funds that are provided. 

Is there something special that you do— that isn't the norm, we 
find, that many other places are using a lot more money for admin- 
istrative costs and that upsets me to some extent because, in my 
estimation, it isn't getting where it should be getting. 

Is there something that you do, particularly, in Vermont that 
helps you keep this administrative cost to that 4 percent level or 
it s just something that vou have adapted and said that any addi- 
tional money will come from other sources, how did we get to that 
point? 

Dr. Hull. With both 89-313 and with 94-142, our State Director 
of Specie I and Compensatory Education has always wanted as 
much of that money to flow through the children as we possibly 
can flow through and so we determine the amount of money that 
we set aside for administration, basically in terms of the number of 
staff personsthat we feel are absolutely at the state level. 
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In this particular case, we have two individuals who devote ap- 
proximately full time to this program. All tne rest of the money we 
determine we want to be sent through the district, so it really has 
come down to what's the least amount of administration that we 
would have to give to this program, in terms of staff time. 

Mr. Goodling. Is that Robert Mc Namara you're referring to? 

Dr. Hull. No, I'm referring to Dr. Ted Riggin, but Robert Mc 
Namara is my counterpart. He is to Chapter 1 what I am to special 
education. 

Mr. Goodling. I was so impressed I was going to recommend to 
my newly elected governor that he might look at him for Secretary 
of Education, but by the time I had got to that, he had already 
made a selection. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you Bill, we're looking for one in Michigan, if 
you got some names. We wouldn't try to hurt our friends in Ver- 
mont, but if you got somebody good up there, I think we might be 
able to pay them a little better if we can get them in Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, I had a statement introducing Jack Perry, which 
I will offer for the record at this point. 

[The statement follows:] 
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WELCOMING STATEMENT TO JACK PERRY 



I am very pleased to welcome my good friend State Senator 
Jack Peny who has come to Washington to testify on H.R. 950, a bill 
to reauthorize the chapter one programs. Senator Perry is the senior 
project consultant to the Interstate Migrant Education Council, which 
along with the National Association of the State Directors of Migrant 
Education, made many of the suggestions concerning migrant education 
to me and to Chairman Hawkins which were subsequently incorporated 
into H.R. 950. I would like to commend these two groups for working 
so well together and for identifying the areas of the migrant education 
program most in ieeJ of improvement. 

The migrant education program, enacted in 1966 serves children 
in all states (except for Hawaii), the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico and the Northern Mariana Islands. This year is funded at $264,524,000 
and provides important educational services to well over 300,000 students. 

One of the very difficult problems that has always confronted 
the migrant population is the lack of a strong political base or 
political advocacy. However, I am pleased that with the efforts of 
the state directors and the Interstate Migrant Education Council, 
Congressional support for the migrant education program has been 
strengthened over the years. I am very pleased to offer my support 
to this program both as a Member of Congress and as the Chairman of 
the Interstate Migrant Education Council. 
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Mr. Ford. But, I would just briefly like to say that I have been 
associated with the Migrant Education Programs since Mr. Meads 
and I made it an amendment to the 1966 reauthorization of ESEA. 
I have watched that program evolve from the way we conceptual- 
ized it. We took the idea from Sarge Shriver and what he was 
trying to do in the old OEO for migrant children, and we had the 
advantage of a number of things they tried that weren't working 
very well. There were very few states, very frankly, which gave 
any special attention to the unique characteristics of these chil- 
dren. 

These children are not migrants because they're eligible for wel- 
fare. As a matter of fact, probably precisely because they are mi- 
grants, they're generally not eligible for welfare. They can't get 
access to health care in the normal way that other low-income 
people can. They're really victims of the work ethic. They have 
parents who follow the sun, if you will, looking for work and taking 
their families with them. 

They have a very strong make up of the migrant stream which 
dictates a culture tnat has a very strong family focus. 

I have watched this program over the years evolve and change, 
for the better, into a program that really works primarily because 
of the State Directors of Migrant Education. The difference that I 
have noted between them and state directors of other programs is 
that they have made a habit of meeting regularly and sharing in- 
formation and working cooperatively between states. That type of 
cooperation is generally missing between states in other areas. 

The Interstate Migrant Education Council evolved from the 
Interstate Migrant Task Force that was established by and funded 
through the Education Commission of the States. About 10 years 
ago, President Carter appointed the chairman of that task force as 
Ambassador to Mexico, and the Governor of Indiana, now the Sec- 
retary of HHS, appointed me to replace him. The Migrant Educa- 
tion Council evolved from that. There are 17 states that meet peri- 
odically and actively work on all the facets of the characteristics of 
the migrant child and their families and work on coordination. 

We know that of the 650,000 kids that we have in the computer 
at Little Rock, less than 10 percent of them will finish high school 
and we know it's because of the special problems that they have 
that strangely become exacerbated when they reach the high 
school level. 

Anybody who has had the experience of moving with their chil- 
dren from one state to another knows that it's really crazy when 
you try to match up credits between state A and state B and state 
C and these kids frequently go through 3, 4 or 5 school districts 
during a normal year. 

Mr. Perry mentioned, Mr. Chairman, a number of things that we 
have learned from this that could be applied in the urban areas 
and he touched on one that I think has fascinated me for a long 
time. 

If a child who is in the inner city of Detroit who may move 3 
times during the school year, moves from one school to another, 
sometimes it's weeks before they have had time to test them and 
do a lot of other things to find out what grade level they should put 
them in in a reading class, what grade level he should be doing 
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math at, whether or not he has had his polio shot, whether or not 
he has had a vaccination, all those other things. 

The strange thing is that if he shows up in Detroit having start- 
ed in Florida or Texas, as a migrant child, and the teacher goes to 
a computer console and accesses with the name of the child, his 
mother and I believe his birth date are the three characteristics 
they use, within a couple of hours, the computer spits out all the 
essential information you need to tell where to place that child in 
the school and at what level he's performing. Then the computer 
spits out a complete education record which is mailed to the school 
and the school is very good about keeping up with this because the 
only way they get paid is to feed back to the computer the record 
of what happened while he or she was at that school and the 
number of days that they actually provided an educational pro- 
gram for them. Then we take the number of days in the computer 
and credit that school with 1 /365th of the child for each day that 
they actually had them. 

So, unless they keep the eame going by showing whatever 
progress or whatever happened to the child while he was in that 
school and send it back, they don't get their money rnd and it 
works very well. There is no similar incentive between chools in 
the same school district in most major cities. 

We did try once in the late '60's with a Title HI Program to put 
some kids on computers. We got away with it over the years with 
migrant kids because, frankly, nobody gives a damn about the mi- 
grant kids and we didn't have a whole lot of people complaining 
about them going into computers. But when we tried it between a 
city and a suburban school in the Detroit Metropolitan Area, Birch 
Society and others came down on us like a ton of bricks because we 
were going to be putting children's records into some kind of cen- 
tralized computer system and that was a fearful thing to do in 
those days. Maybe it isn't true today and maybe we could get it. 

I'm trying to put together an amendment for this bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I haven't been able to work out yet. I expect that Bill 
Goodling will be working on it because he's been serving on this 
education council, as a representative from this committee and he 
has been a very active participant for a number of years and has 
shown a great deal of interest all the way through. I'm talking to a 
lot of people, and I still welcome all the help that I can get before 
we mark up on April the 7th. This would set up a commission at 
the national level to study the special conditions of migrant chil- 
dren and migrant education so that we can draw greater national 
and congressional attention to this population. 

The Administration has consistently made proposals to cut down 
the number of people participating and in this way they have 
treated this program as fairly as they have treated all the others. 

Currently they are talking about eliminating the settled out mi- 
grant. This becomes important to all the major cities which become 
magnets for families when they settle out of the migrant stream. 
The child settles out of the migrant stream and the problems that 
he brings to schools don't disappear as soon as he settles into 
public housing, in some instances, in a big city school district. 

We, in effect, have put a bonus on the back of the child saying to 
these big cities, if you will find these kids and do something to 
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catch them up with their peers, bring them up to speed, we'll give 
you some money for it. It works very well. 

So the new plot is that instead of eliminating the settled out mi- 
grants, there would be a weighted formula that would say that 
some kinds of migrant children get 100 percent of funding and 
some kinds of migrant children get considerably less. On this scale 
of weights the settled-out migrant would be at the lowest end, 
when, indeed, the settled-out migrant might be facing the most 
trauma of going into a full-time residential situation for the first 
time in their lives in a very strange and frequently hostile environ- 
ment. So we're hopeful that we're going to be able to fight those 
things off. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the number of sugges- 
tions that came from the Interstate Migrant Education Council 
that you have incorporated into your bill. It was just called to mv 
attention that something Mr. Perry said seems to be at odds with 
one of the recommendations from the council and I am sure we can 
work that out. 

Maybe what drew attention to it, Jack, is that a couple of days 
ago, I came down rather hard on a state director of Title I who was 
asking to increase the set aside for administration. That produced 
a tremendous number of phone calls to my state superintendent — 
no great surprise to me. I found out yesterday that I had missed 
the mark when I said a coupb of days ago that state departments 
were now funding 80 percent oi their total payroll to run the state 
department out of Federal set asides from Federal programs even 
though nationally we onlv provide less than 7 percent of the 
money. I found out in Michigan it's even worse, we're funding 83 
percent and we only get 4 and a half percent of the cost of educa- 
tion in Michigan from Federal funds. 

So, we're funding 80 percent of the whole overhead for state ad- 
ministration out of four and a half percent of the money that we 
send in there to run the schools and that's part of what drives 
some of us to say, if the states want to play in this game, they're 
going to have to put more resources in. 

I found out, Mr. Chairman, that we have something in the law, 
at least as interpreted by the Department very recently that's caus- 
ing problems. I discovered that Michigan had an audit exception 
because they have a state funded compensatory education program 
and some 18 other states do as well. 

The auditors over in the Department of Education have said that 
you cannot use the same person to work on the state compensatory 
education program in the school and on the Federal compensatory 
education program as well. 

Now people who are qualified professionals in compensatory edu- 
cation are not so plentiful that we can afford to have duplication, 
but the effect is that by that crazy audit interpretation, they are 
not able to co-mingle, if you will, the resources that support the 
state program with the resources that support the Federal pro- 
grams to have a more adequate coverage with professionals to 
assist the schools. I hope that we can address, somewhere in this 
legislation that problem. They have agreed to send to me the spe- 
cifics of how the auditors claimed to have reached this questionable 
conclusion. 
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And, while there is great pressure on the states and while I feel 
very strongly opposed toward increasing shifting of money from 
program to administration, there may be an exception in the mi- 
grant program in that it is a state administered program from be- 
ginning to end where, in fact, if you don't have the state profes- 
sionals running the program, you don't have a program. 

I am afraid that if we try to make an exception for them that we 
won't be able to hold the line with the others and, I believe, Mr. 
Hull, from Vermont has, with a different program, the same kind 
of a problem tliat he presents us with. 

I do not question at all your ability to — your frugal approach to 
using program money for administration but, if wfe use a 4 percent 
target, for example, for local administration, then we can't very 
well argue for a one percent target for the rest of compensatory 
education. So it's going to be something difficult for the committee 
to wrestle with. 

And finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that seeing 
Marian Wright Edelman here reminds me of how many years I 
have been looking down to see her advocating children's rights. I 
remember only once finding myself on the wrong side where we 
tried to accomodate the people in Washington with 11 year old 
strawberry pickers and that was my first and last attempt at that. 

We did that as an accomodation to our dear colleague from up 
there and when he left the committee, we quit worrying about 
strawberry pickers in the State of Washington. I guess now that 
the strawberry production has all moved to Mexico anyhow, it 
became a moot question. 

But over the years, she has been in here on education and on 
child nutrition. I should tell you, Marian, that earlier this week 
several people from Michigan came in to talk to me about several 
aspects of child nutrition, and they indicated that they were sup- 
portive of your positions on this legislation and I, frankly, thought 
that's what you might be here for today. But I always appreciate 
having a chance to see you here and I have always benefited from 
having your perspective on these questions. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Jeffords. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you, that was excellent testimony. I have a 
couple of questions. 

First of all, you note that Vermont has a 3 year limitation on 
eligibility for LEA transfer students. Why is this? 

Dr. Hull. Because we serve a disproportionate number of stu- 
dents in the 89-313 program and because we have a very strong 
emphasis on returning those students back to the mainstream we 
frankly felt that *\ere would be so much disparity between what 
we receive and what other states receive that we decided to cap 
that at 3 years. 

Within 3 years, we aim to have all of our handicapped students 
who are mainstreamed to return to a mainstream setting so well 
integrated into the system that they hopefully would not require 
an aide. We do find in those initial months and years of returning 
back to a mainstream program that an aide or some other supple- 
mental assistance is very helpful. 
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But, within 3 years, we have been fairly successful in totally in- 
tegrating them so that those dollars have not been necessary. 

Now, with very severely hai icapped students, with the most se- 
verely handicapped students, frankly, we sometimes trip ourselves 
up with our own particular rule on that inasmuch as there are 
those students who will require an aide or some other supplemen- 
tal help for as long as they are in school, but we did establish this 
rule many years ago ard we simply haven't chosen to change that. 

Mr. Jeffords. Would you recommend that as a Federal guide- 
line? 

Dr. Hull. I would particularly for more miMly impaired stu- 
dents. For very severely impaired students, for whom it is easy to 
document a life long need for special assistance, I would say that I 
would extend that beyond three years. 

Mr. Jeffords. I note that Vermont is one of the highest users of 
89-313. Is that because Vermont started before 94-142 and became 
used to it or are there some real advantages? 

Dr. Hull. I think the reason that we[re a high user of the pro- 
gram is because when we started forming special classes in Ver- 
mont that many of these programs started as separate day schools. 
That's not something I'm real proud of, but that was the history of 
Vermont, that the public schools did not immediately respond to 
the need of integration of, let's say mentally retarded children and 
others that have very severe and visible handicaps. 

Consequently as our programs began in Vermont, many of them 
were separate from mainstream education from public schooling 
and because they were separate, they were totally state supported. 
Occasionally a school would have a bake sale, but other than that 
and going for a general fund drive, it was not possible for those 
schools to operate except with state funding and so those began 
about 1953 through the early '60's and when this law came along, 
we simply read the regulations and found that all of those pro- 
grams would qualify, whether or not they were in the separate 
state supported school or whether, as we began to move all of those 
programs into the public school system, they still qualified and we 
used the program that way. 

Mr. Jeffords. As I understand it, if there is a change in the way 
that those funds are allocated, it could create a gre?t deal of diffi- 
culty and Vermont would have to shift programs around and 
change things. Is that basically what you're saying? 

Dr. Hull. Yes, it would cause considerable difficulty if we were 
to make a rapid change in the funding of this legislation. Hopeful- 
ly, we will be in a position with our early childhood population, we 
have about 700 children under the age of 6 who are served with 89- 
313 funding. 500 of those would be in central education. 

Hopefully under new legislation, we will soon come to a point 
where those children, if we go with the current legislation, within 2 
or 3 years, we'll be at a point where it will be approximately the 
same amount of funding to have those 700 children served through 
94-142 and, frankly, at that point in time, we would transfer them 
to th?.* funding. 

So, there would be a substantial drop in the amount of funds 
that w» do request at this point in time. 
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Mr. Jeffords. Thank you. I would also like to commend >ou, as 
Mr. Goodling did on your low administrative costs. I think in many 
states— in most states, there is a trend to spend up to the limit and 
even mere for administrative purposes. It's good to see someone 
who is taking the opposite approach. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Haves. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am conscious of the time, the bells are calling, as you can hear. 

I do want to echo the sentiment o* those who have expressed 
what has been excellent testimony from each of the panelists in 
support of legislation and our efforts to get reauthorization funding 
foi these bills. 

I do want to say to Mrs. Edelman particularly, I am personally 
thankful for the kind of support we have gotten for your organiza- 
tion in at least laying the base for the drop out legislation which 
we are now trying to pilot through Congress. 

It was your initial approach that gave us the foundation for that 
kind of legislation and we thank you very much because we feel 
and I know you, from what you have said, the things that you pro- 
pose would indicate that the reasons that you have suggested, par- 
ticularly in terms of funding, additional funds and parental in- 
volvement are being raised to maybe serve as a deterrent to fur- 
ther increases in the drop out ratio which is pitifully high in many 
of our areas, particularly my own in Chicago. 

We have a lot of students that fall in the Chapter 1 Category and 
they have a tendency because of various reasons to drop out before 
finishing high school and I want to see some changes in that direc- 
tion and you and the rest of you expressed these feelings and gave 
supporting testimony to bolster the need for that kind of legisla- 
tion. 

I just want to make that as a comment, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. May the Chair apologize to the witnesses, 
we do hive a vote pending in the House. Mr. Bartlett does have 
several questions that he would like to develop. The Chair will ask 
Mr. Bartlett to chair the rest of the hearing and to terminate the 
hearing when it is convenient, but in so doing, may I express ap- 
preciation to the witnesses for their testimony today and to apolo- 
gize for this rather abrupt departure of some of the members. I 
hope that you understand that you did not drive us away, that we 
left with the hope of assuming our obligations to vote which Mr. 
Bartlett has sacrificed in order to proceed and *ve certainly want to 
express our appreciation to the witnesses. 

Mr. Bartlett, would you take the chair? 

Mr. Bartlett [presiding]. First of all, let me express that this is 
a new experience. I think what the Chairman is saying is that your 
testimony was so good and so solid that he fpcls comfortable leav- 
ing the proceedings in the hands of a Republican from Texas. But 
please understand that I will be being fed questions from both the 
Democratic and Republican staff, so I do have several things that I 
chink need to be on the record and that the committee needs to un- 
derstand some of the issues a little more specifically. 

First, Senator Perry, you have been involved in the, in terms of 
migrant education, the tracking system which has, I think, worked 
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well in the rural areas, but not in the urban according to your tes- 
timony, for migrant education. 

Does that tracking for special education students, the transfer 
records, I mean, does that include the IEPs fcr special education 
students? 

Mi . Perry. Mr. B irtlett, I'm really not an expert in the detr n s of 
the MSRTS, but I have an expert here. Could I have Mk r>ove 
answer that question. He's the Migrant Director of the State of 
New York and serves on the MSRTS committee. Richard. 

Mr. Bartlett. The question :s: For special education students, 
does the Individual Education Program, the IEP, does it follow 
them to their new school? 

Mr. Bove. It's not an open IEP, in other words. There's a refer- 
ence on the transfer record that there is a special information 
available if the person who receives the record contacts this person, 
okay. 

In other words, the IEP is not spelled out over a teletype to a 
receiving school. There's a section on there saying that there's a 
special report available, please contact this person. 

Mr. Bartijstt. In your judgment, do you have any sense as to 
whether that works very well? 

Mr. Bove. It works very well because consider the Critical Data 
Section meaning, get this— it has to be between two persons who 
understand one another and it's closed to anybody elbe. Because we 
have that, where certain problems exist, if there's a pregnancy, if 
there's any kind of personal information that relates to the kids,, 
that someone else should know, then that information is under a 
section called "Critical Data," to access that person. 

Mr. Bartlett. Do you have any sense of what percentage of stu- 
dents then have their IEPs transferred with that one on one basis? 

Mr. Bove. If the records are available, it's transferred— you 
mean that the person who receives the record calk for the IEP? 

Mr. Bartlett. Yes. 

Mr. Bove. That I can get for you from the Central Data System, 
but I wouldn't knot/. 

Mr. Bartlett. That would be very helpful and we'll keep the 
record open because the IEPs are a critical part— the critical part 
of a special education students education and to start them in a 
new school without— in essence to start all over with a new IEP 
seems, not only unfair to the student but also bad education. 

Mr. Bove. What we have to do, you realize, is that a lot of 
schools don't accept automatically, IEPs from other schools so that 
created a little problem. 

We try to get some agreement that, at least they will continue 
with the IEP until they do their own assessment. There is a prob- 
lem of getting different school districts, different schools to cooper- 
ate. 

Mr. Bartlett. Well, I think the committee could use some rec- 
ommendations—if you have any recommendations as to how to pro- 
vide for that consistency of IEP as we reauthorize this legislation. 

Second question. Dr. Hull 

Mr. Perry. Mr. Bartlett, may I jast 

Mr. Bartlett. Yes, Senator Perry. 
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Mr. Perry [continuing]. You just mentioned when 1 was talking 
about the MSRTS system, I wanted to clarify that it does operate 
in urban centers, for migrant students. For example, in the City of 
Dallas, there is a migrant program and a migrant directur. We do 
not have computer tracking systems for non migrant students is 
my point. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you, Senator Perry. 

Doctor Hull, I would like to explore with you a little bit, as to 
where we are on 89-313, how we got there and what we should do 
from this point on. 

First of all, I am a supporter of 89-313. It is a good program that 
pr ides, an additional sum of $150 million to special education. 

it does seem to me that it would be irresponsible of the commit- 
tee though not to take a look at the way the funding i3 calculated 
and to determine if there is a historical anomaly in the law that 
needs to be corrected. I think we ought to take a look at it and if it 
needs to be corrected, we ought to have a long transition for that 
correction. 

But first, let's focus on whether there is in fact, a problem. You 
told us that Vermont limits your LEA transfers to 3 years in terms 
>f additional funding. And, as I understood it, you told us you did 
that because if you didn't do it, you would get, instead of obtaining 
more money than California, you would obtain more money than 
the whole world, if I could summarize what you said, because you 
would get even more money and you also said that you think that 
limitation then ought to be part of the law, is that what you— the 
Federal law? 

Dr. Hull. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartlett. So that other states would be required to be less 
greedy also? 

Dr. Hull. Frankly, if there was an easy way to distinguish be- 
tween a severely impaired child and the more moderately or mildly 
impaired, I would continue the funding for the severely impaired 
child. Those children for whom you can ascertain that an aide or 
additional instructional materials are going to be needed over that 
child's entire education that, frankly, this would be very helpful, 
but otherwise, I would hope that if we're truly integrating these 
students from state operated and state supported programs into 
regular education, mainstream education, that most of that would 
be accomplished within 3 instructional years. 

Mr. Bartlett. My second question then is on the additional as- 
sistance that 89-313 provides and i'm trying to understand it, but 
as I read — as I understand it, 89-313 was started in 1965 before 94- 
142. When we brought in 94-142, then that was an addition. 

The way the state choice applies, as I understand it, the applica- 
tion has nothing to do with the number of severely impaired stu- 
dents at all. 

Dr. Hull. Right. 

Mr. Bartlett. It only has to do with whether— if I could general- 
ize, with whether the pre-schooi program is state supported or is 
locally supported, am I correct? It s the same students. That is, the 
percentage of severely handicapped students in California is no 
greater or lesser than the percentage of severely handicapped stu- 
dents in Vermont? 
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Dr. Hull. That's correct. 

Mr. Bartlett. So, if we were to even out the formula and I un- 
derstand that may have some negative implications that have to 
have a long transition, but if we were to even it out, we wouldn't 
be evening out a formula that is biased in favor of severely handi- 
capped students, would we? 

Dr. Hull. No, sir. In the State of Vermont, the reason that I re- 
ferred to the more severely impaired is that our students who are 
in state operated and state assisted programs tend ,o be those who 
are the more severely impaired. 

They're the ones of the low incidence children and being a very 
rural state, we simply do not often have the numbers of children in 
any given district to merit the full spectrum of services that that 
child needs. 

Mr. Bartlett. But other states have those same students. 
Dr. Hull. Surely. 

Mr. Bartustt. And they're serving more locally and they're not 
able to apply for those larger numbers of 89-313 money. Is that 
correct? 

Dr. Hull. That would be correct. 

Mr. Bartlett Now stop me if I'm wrong because I'm tiying to 
understand this. 

Dr. Hull. That would be correct, however, my knowledge of 
other states, I would say that we, in the State of Vermont, do 
assume a much higher level of responsibility for those children 
who are in state supported and operated programs and then, typi- 
cally, it would be assumed at the state department. 

I will say that, yes, percentage wise, we would near most other 
states in the country and 

Mr. Bartlett. Let me be certain that I understand what you just 
said because that's the way I understand it also, but it has to be 
very precise. 

It's not that Vermont and other high users of 89-313 money pro- 
vide u larger service to preschool or handicapped children, it's that 
Vermont and other high users provide a higher level of funding 
from the state level than from the local level. So it's merely the 
way the state is structured? 

Dr. Hull. That's correct. 

Mr. Bartlett. Do you see any public policy reason that we 
should have a Federal law that essentially says if you're going to 
have access to this $150 million pot of money, you have to struc- 
ture your educational program with a state run program instead of 
a locally run program? Is there any redeeming policy reason that 
we should do that, that would help more kids, that would be fair or 
less fair? 

Dr. Hull. I believe, frankly, that it has been and will continue to 
be, for a small rural state where it is difficult to raise funds for 
special education, that the small amount of extra support that we 
receive is vital to us, but in terms of an overall national policy, I 
will admit that having some states receive more simply because of 
their funding configuration is not equitable. 

Mr. Bartlett. There are, of course, other rural states— small 
rural states that because they operate more on the local model 
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than the state *\odel and I'm not suggesting that either is superior, 
each state decides for itself. 

But, I'm just suggesting that perhaps we shouldn't set up a Fed- 
eral law that says that Montana either has to change its whole 
school system to be a state model or not receive funds for special 
education students. 

So you're testimony is that you don't see any public policy pur- 
pose to be served by setting up that requirement? 

Dr. Hull. Yes. 

Mr. Bartlett. Could you describe for us what the physical and 
educational regional programs look like on the preschool level. 
Where are they? Who operates them? Are they integrated or segre- 
gated by handicapped or— could you describe the LEA transfer to 
the public school system. 

Dr. Hull. Okay. 

Mr. Bartlett. What are they transferring from? 

Dr. Hull. In Vermont, approximately 50 percent of the students 
are transferring from a separate day school. We have two major 
centers in the state who serve large geographic regions. They 
would be separate day schools operated by a private board of edu- 
cation so when those children are transferred into the public 
system it is a very clear transfer. They're coming from the private 
to the public sector. 

For children in the balance of the state, a regional program 
would consist of either home base or center based services that are 
located withii: their school district, so when those students transfer 
from a home or center based program, frankly they're not transfer- 
ring from one community to another, it's probably going to be 
within their home community and the school in which they're 
being served. 

Mr. Bartlett. Do the regional programs for school aged kids 
that are funded, in part, by 89-313, entitle you to request money? 
Dr. Hull. Yes. 

Mr. Bartlett. Are they segregated or integrated? 

Dr. Hull. Because they are serving children in the 3 to 5 year 
age range and because Vermont, only very recently extended the 
mandatory school age to the age of 5, they would be segregated or 
separate, only in the sense that other children, in Vermont, would 
not be receiving services within that age range, unless a local dis- 
trict chooses to have pre school programs. 

Mr Bartlett. Does a school-age child in moving from preschool 
to school age, does a school age child who is an 89-313 program, is 
he or she in a segregated program or an intergrated program, 
school age? 

Dr. Hull. School age children who are in 89-313 eligible pro- 
grams would be located in the school building along with other 
mainstream programs. 

Many of those students a^e bused from their home districts to a 
center. In a sense they would be considered separate. For those stu- 
dents for whom the host district is their home district, the only seg- 
regation is thpt of having— receiving their instructions within a 
separate class under a tjecial teacher. 

Mr. Bartlett. So it's an 89-313 program in the sense that it is 
state operated and supported, but it s in a local public school. 
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Dr. Hull. In a local public school. 

Mr. Bartlett. In a state in which the local public school was 
going to operate that program, then they would not be eligible for 
89-31? "unds? 

Dr. Hull. That is correct. 

Mr. Bartlett. Let me move on to 1991 a little bit because I think 
that, perhaps, that's the solution to the dilemma and it really is a 
dilemma. It s not that Vermont and other high use states are doing 
bad things with the funds, you're doing very good things with the 
funds. 

The difficulty is one that it seems to me tMt we have set up a 
federal policy that somehow puts a requirement that a state must 
have a certain funding and operating structure in order for the 
handicapped students to be eligible for the extra funds and that 
doesn't seem to be the right way to approach it. 

Perhaps 1991 and the impact of the Public Law 99-457 will help 
find a way out. 

You said earlier that you expect your 89-313 count for 3 to 5 to 
drop in 1991? Is this right? 

Dr. Hull. Yes. Significantly if the proposed funding levels come 
through. I am certain that by the time 

Mr. Bartlett. And that's because you would apply for 99-457 in- 
stead of 89-313? 

Dr. Hull. That's right. When that reaches the mark of $500 we, 
I am sure will transfer over to 94-142. 

Mr. B^ktlett. And when you say significantly, can you put a 
range on that? Do you expect it to drop by 10 percent or 20 percent 
or more or 50 percent, two-thirds, can you give us an idea of how 
much the drop will be? 

Dr. Hull. The immediate drop would be about one-fourth, about 
25 percent, however, when those students would be normally eligi- 
ble for the transfer funds, they no longer, of course, would partici- 
pate under the transfer program, so within 3 years, I would say 
that the drop may be greater than one-fourth. There wouM be an 
immediate one-fourth drop and then 

Mr. Bartlett. An immediate one-fourth drop and over a 3 year 
transition, it could be three-fourths. 

Dr. Hull. It could be one-half. I'm not sure* it would be three- 
fourths. We're serving 2,500 students. 700 are preschool children 
and if they were not in the transfer program, our number would 
drop off and remain fairly stable. 

Mr. Bartlett. One other question and then a follow up of where 
to we go from here. 

Vermont is not in this category, but if we 89-313, the way the 
law was structured in 1965, were to permit a state and states were 
applying for it on this basis, to apply for 89-313 money on the basis 
that they could have placed this child into a state institution if 
they had wanted to, even though they hadn't wanted to and didn't 
do it, would you think that we ought to remove that anomaly also? 
Do you think that should be an eligibility for an 89-313, is someone 
that the child could have been eligible had there been a state sup- 
ported program? 

Dr. Hull. We have had that question raised many times and 
frankly, it would be just too difficult, I think, for states to come up 
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with regulations that would really be able to distinguish between a 
special ed director who says, well, I would like to get extra funding 
for this child because we gave consideration to his or her being in 
an eligible program. Frankly, that would be very difficult for us to 



Mr. Bartlett. But if s-ates had been able to overcome that diffi- 
culty, do you think we should revise the law so that they couldn't 
or do you think that's a 

Dr. Hull. If it means more money and more money translates 
into better services, I would certainly go for that. 

Mr. Bartlett. One last question and this is to ask for your help. 

If, in fact, I would judge that Vermont is no different in the case 
of 99-457, the Impact to the Preschool Incentive Grant, than all 
the other states so the Vermont experience would track others and 
if, in fact, because of the impact of the $500 projected per student 
or so per month from 99-457, if that is going to count of 89-313 to 
fali off by as much as half or three-quarters, if this committee 
could develope a way to move out of the historical anomaly, to 
move 89-313 back to just helping handicapped students without 
regard to the state funding formula and triggered that transition, 
beginning in 1991, so as not to cause anyone any undue hardship, 
would you think that we ought to do that and would you help us 
develope that kind of approach? 

Dr. Hull. I certainly would be very willing and glad to assist in 
those discussions, yes. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Edelman, I have a question about a part of the bill, I don't 
believe you testified on, but I would just like to know what your 
sense is, if you were in our shoes, which direction would you go. 

I found your testimony to be quite good. You testified on several 
occasions that Chapter 1 ought to be used for all children who are 
eligible. I don't believe your testimony though walked into that 
more difficult and politically charged area of private school stu- 
dents, students who are disadvantaged and eligible for Chapter 1, 
would be eligible for Chapter 1 if they went to a public school, but 
since they don't, the Felton decision kind of gets in the way. 

If you were in our shoes, how would you deal with the Felton de- 
cision and would you tend to adopt some kind of local option, con- 
tracting private schools or how would you deal with it? 

Mrs. Edelman. I've b^n trying not to deal with it. 

Mr. Bartlett. I know you're trying not to deal with it, but that's 
why I asked you to. 

Mrs. Edelman. I'm going to defer that question to Diane August. 

Ms. August. It's something that I would rather not deal with ac- 
tually. In the Child Advocacy position paper, which we sent to sub- 
committee staff, we do take a position on that which is basically 
that we d^ Vt feel that that issue can be resolved by legislation. 

Mr. Bartlett. Do you think we just ought to— what do you think 
of the current system saying that those students are eligible for 
Chapter 1, but they have to go into a mobile home at the parking 
lot next door to the school. 

Ms. August. I think it's extremely problematic to provide serv- 
ices in that way. On the other hand, it's against the court system 
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to have teachers from public schools providing services in the pri- 
vate sector. I think it's a real problem. 

Mr. Bartlett. The purpose of my asking this, and again, going to 
the testimony which is replete with serving all children and I un- 
derstand it's a difficult issue, but it seems to me it's not one that 
we should ignore just because it's difficult. You've seen me wade 
into 89-313, so this one pales in comparison. 

Is your organization, Children's Defense Fund, are you at all in- 
trigued with the concept of a certificate by local option so a school 
district could contract with a private school if they have some of 
their students who live— who go to school in a private school and 
use the funds there? 

Secretary Bennett's new proposal, not last year's but this year's. 

Mrs. Euelman. Mr. Chairman, we really have not decided to take 
a position on this and we have been a part of a broader coalition 
and we have been struggling with it, however, in light of your in- 
terest and questions, I will go back and discuss it one more time 
and decide whether we're still going to sit on the fence or whether 
we want to come closer, you know, but I cannot give you a position 
today. 

Mr. Bartlett. That's fair. 

Mrs. Edelman. Because it is so difficult and we try to focus in on 
those things that we can get done first. 

Mr. Bartlett. That's fair and very candid and I understand be- 
cause I'm in exactly the same boat, but I think that if Congress 
does nothing at all, then we have taken a position, so I think that 
we could probably use some thoughtful help in terms of where to 
go from here. 

The panel has been excellent and the witnesses have been quite 
helpful to the deliberations and the committee stands in attiourn- 
ment until Tuesday for our next set of hearings. 

[Whereupon at 11:35 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene on Tuesday, March 10, 1987.] 
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REAUTHORIZATION OF EXPIRING FEDERAL ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAMS 

Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act 
(Volume 1) 



TUESDAY, MARCH 10, 1987 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

and Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:50 a.m. in room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Augustus Hawkins, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Members present. Representatives Hawkins, Kildee, Biaggi, 
Hayes, Sawyer, Solarz, Visclosky, Goodling, Bartlett, Henry and 
Gunderson. 

Staff present. John F. Jennings, counsel; Nency L. Kober, legisla- 
tive specialist; Beverly Griffin, staff assistant; Barbara Dandridge, 
legislative intern; Andrew Hartman, senior legislative associate; 
and Jo-Marie St. Martin, legislative associate. 

Chairman Hawkins. The subcommittee will continue with the 
hearings on H.R. 5, the School Improvement Act and HR 950, Spe- 
cial Educational Needs Act. Today we have invited a group of dis- 
tinguished witnesses for the hearing and we will introduce them ; n 
the order in which they have been listed in the notice— Dr. Sally 
Kilgore, the Director of Research, Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement of the U.S. Department of Education; she is ac- 
companied by Bea Birman, Director of the National Assessment oi 
Chapter One. The next witness is Mr. Richard Green, Superintend- 
ent of Schools of Minneapolis, Minnesota. The third witness is the 
Most Reverend William A. Hughes, Bishop of Covington, Kentucky, 
Chairman of the Committee on Education of the U.S. Catholic Con- 
ference. 

We will call on the witnesses in the order they have been listed. 
May I indicate to the Most Reverend Hughes that your representa- 
tive from Kentucky, Chris Perkins, wanted to be here to welcome 
you, however his plane has been delayed and if he comes in before 
we call upon you, then we obviously will give him that privelege of 
introducing you. But he did make that special request. 
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i* . K ^ore, we will call on you as the lead off witness. Would 
you kindly speak into the instrument. I understand that that may 
not be a live one. I am sorry for the interruption. 

STATEMENT OF SALLY KILGORE, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, 

OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT, U S 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, ACCOMPANIED BY BEA BIRMAN, 

DIRECTOR OF NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF CHAPTER 1 

Dr. Kilgore. Thank you. Is this better now? 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, that is much better. 

Dr. Kilgore. My name is Sally Kilgore, Director of Office of Re- 
search, U.S. Department of Education. 

It is a pleasure, Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommit- 
tee, to be with you today to report on the Congressionally mandat- 
ed study of Chapter 1 services. We are proceeding toward the final 
report after two interim reports which have been delivered to you, 
and we are here today to provide you with some preliminary find- 
ings on the operations and functioning of Chapter 1 programs 
throughout the United States. 

We are presenting findings this morning on three areas: selec- 
tion of students and schools, the provision of services, and the ad- 
ministration of Chapter 1. 

I have here my written testimony which has been submitted for 
the record and I will briefly summarize that. 

Selecting schools and students, as we noted in our first interim 
report last spring, has resulted in the original intent of Congress. 
That is to say, students selected within districts are usually the 
lower achieving students within those districts and students within 
schools are generally the lower achieving students in those schools. 
However, when we look nationally, a certain anomaly occurred in 
our interim report. A large proportion of low achieving students— 
that is in the lowest quartile in the United States— are not receiv- 
ing Chapter 1 services and conversely there are some relatively 
high-achieving students that are receiving Chapter 1 services. In 
preparing this final report, my staff has sought to explain or un- 
derstand this certain anomaly. And just briefly, I'll discuss the 
things that we have looked at and provide you answers or explana- 
tions. 

Compliance, that is to say, the degree to which schools and 
school districts follow the federal requirements in terms of select- 
ing students and schools, is not an issue. Both our report as well as 
that given you by the General Accounting Office suggest that 
schools and school districts are in compliance with the Chapter 1 
provisions for selecting students and schools. 

The options provided by the law for districts in selecting students 
and schools, howeve: , may contribute in some degree to the anoma- 
lous finding—that is, that we have some low achieving students 
that are not receiving Chapter 1 services and some relatively high 
that are receiving services. 

Particularly, I will just mention two; others are outlined in the 
report. One is the uniformly high concentration option which 
allows service to all schools in school districts that have schools 
with very little difference in their poverty levels. In other words, if 
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all schools have about the same amount of poor students in their 
schools, then the district can service all of those schools. 

We found— since 1980, there has been a fairly substantial in- 
crease in the use of this option and it has occurred mostly in those 
districts with relatively low concentrations of poverty, which would 
explain, partly, why we are selecting students for service that are 
relatively high achieving. That particular option will explain part 
of the anomaly. 

The Grade Span Option, which allows districts to focus on par- 
ticular schools, in part, explains why some relatively low achieving 
students are not in the program. For instance— many school dis- 
tricts focus on elementary schools, and low achieving students in 
high school will not be part of a Chapter 1 program in districts 
that make that choice. 

Certain practices, such as not providing multiple services to stu- 
dents, may result in this apparent anomaly. If a child is a part of a 
bilingual program, for instance, and low achieving, they may re- 
ceive i. bilingual program but not the Chapter 1 program. So this, 
again, would account for some of the original findings that we had. 

Finally, the distribution of schools within districts and distribu- 
tion of districts: Really, we know, you know, Congressmen, that not 
all school districts are alike. We have very wealthy suburban 
school districts in our country today and we have very impover- 
ished school districts, both in rural and urban areas. And this rela- 
tive difference in the distribution of poverty, when it is combined 
with the selection rules, often results in the anomalies that we 
find. For instance, very poor schools, by national standards, in a 
very impoverished area are not selected because the targeting is to 
the poorest schools within that district. 

I am going to discuss, now, services that are provided by Chapter 
1 and I am going to focus my brief discussion this morning on those 
that are fairly well linked with achievement outcomes. In our 
second interim report, we identified such practices that research- 
ers, in previous work, thought were effective strategies. 

We all know that Chapter 1 is primarily a program focused on 
elementary schools. It is primarily a pull-out program, providing 
about 35 minutes a day of very intense instruction. Now, the things 
that researchers know that enhance achievement, in terms of the 
way we can organize these programs, have to do with what we call 
the intensity of time that a child receives in a special program and 
the amount of time devoted to learning. 

Now, insofar as the intensity of instruction, we estimate about 
one teacher to three students in most Chapter 1 programs. Chapter 
1 students who are in such programs do very well. Researchers 
know that when you have a teacher that can provide very prompt 
responses that somebody is right, or wrong or is doing well— pro- 
viding praise— that does a lot to enhance the achievement of stu- 
dents. Chapter 1 programs fulfill, that aspect of programs we know 
to be important. 

However, in terms of adding instructional time to that child's ex- 
perience, we would not say that Chapter 1 does very well, particu- 
larly as compared to the other factor, intensity. The added gain in 
time for students is maybe 10 minutes a day, but it is usually at 
the expense of some other regular academic instruction. So, this is 
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something that we would have to say is less well served in the 
Chapter 1 services than other parts that we know to improve 
achievement. 

Parental involvement in education— we know to be important to 
a child's achievement. We know that in Chapter 1 schools, it is the 
most common way that parents participate in the school life. They 
meet with teachers and provide some assistance to their children 
in homework. 

School-wide approaches: Most of you are familiar with what we 
call the effective schools literature— that is, what makes an effec- 
tive school. One attribute of an effective school is the coordination 
across, in this particular instance, a Chapter 1 program and a regu- 
lar school program. We find that coordination is quite varied. 
There are a few schools where there is alot of coordination across 
what the regular teacher is teaching and what the Chapter 1 teas- 
er is teaching. Then, there are quite a few schools where there is 
no coordination; it is like two independent activities or experiences 
for the child. 

So, taken together, we might say there are some places where 
Chapter 1 schools provide programs that are very consistent with 
the research literature and what it says about effective practice. 
Then, there are places where it is not consistent, or it does not 
match as well as we might wish. 

Finally, and briefly, the administration of services: The original 
intent, of course, of Chapter 1 was to somehow reduce the adminis- 
trative burden, both at the F ederal, state, and local level. Of course 
this included relaxing some of the reporting requirements regard- 
ing student and school selection, parent involvement, comparabil- 
ity, and evaluation. 

Very briefly, comparability requirements: Although they have 
certainly been relaxed, we find a large proportion of school dis- 
tricts continue to calculate some form of comparability— generally 
student-staff ratios. There has been some relaxation of mainte- 
nance of effort requirements, which apparently has been helpful to 
districts. Parent advisory councils were eliminated in the Chapter 1 
requirements. Over half of the school districts have dropped their 
district parent advisory councils They are more likely to have been 
retained in large school districts than small ones. 

And finally, Federal and state staff have been reduced in size 
since the inception of Chapter 1— about a 40 percent reduction at 
the Federal level and 30 percent at the state level. 

I thank you. We will look forward to future opportunities to 
share other parts of our findings with you as the occasion arises. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Sally B. Kilgore follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, thi6 statement 
summarizes findings to date from the National A66es6ment of 
Chapter 1 mandated by Congre66 in the Technical Amendments to the 
Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA) . Congress 
required the Secretary to "conduct a national assessment of 
compensatory education assisted under [Chapter 1} through 
independent studies and analysis by the National Institute of 
Education." Since the reorganization of the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement, thi6 Assessment has been 
located in the Office of Research. I serve as Director of that 
Office, and am pleased to have this opportunity to report on 6ome 
of the findings of that Assessment. 

The mandate for the National Assessment asked for 
"descriptions and assessments of the impact of (1) services 
delivered, (2) recipients of services, (3) background and 
training of teachers and staff, (4) allocation of fund6 (to 
school sites), (5) coordination with other programs, (6) 
effectiveness of programs on students 1 basic and higher order 
academic skills, school attendance, and future education, and (7) 
a national profile of the way in which local educational agencies 
implement [the Chapter 1 program] ." 

The first interim report of the National Assessment, 
delivered to Congress last spring, focused on the relationship 
between poverty and achievement and the distribution of 
compensatory education services in the nation. The central 
findings of that report are twofold. First, both the length of 
the poverty experience of children and the degree to which they 
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are surrounded by other poor children in school (the 
concentration of poverty) affect their achievement. Second, the 
report shows that many low-achieving students are not served by 
Chapter 1, while some students with above average achievement are 
served. In 1976, about 60 percent of elementary students scoring 
below the 25th percentile were not receiving program services, 
while some students who received program services scored above 
the 50th percentile nationally. The report also cited more 
recent data indicating that similar patterns of participation 
continue under Chapter 1. 

The second interim report, delivered earlier this year, 
reviews evidence about the effectiveness of Chapter 1 services. 
This report found that Chapter 1 students experience larger 
increases in their standardized achievement test scores than 
comparable low-achieving students not served by Chapter 1, 
although their gains do not mo*' them substantially toward the 
achievement levels of more advantaged students. The gains of 
Chapter 1 students were larger in mathematics than in reading, 
and larger in early elementary grades than in later grades. 
The added gains in learning of Chapter 1 students, relative to 
comparable students not in Chapter 1, range across grade levels 
and subject areas from 0t to 26%. The report found students who 
discontinue services appear gradually to lose the gains they made 
when receiving services. The report also summarized researchers' 
suggestions about practices likely to increase the achievement of 
disadvantaged students. These two reports, analyzing extant 
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data, provide members of Con^-ecs with background information for 
the Assessment's tmal report on the current operation of the 
Chapter 1 program. 

The National Assessmen*- staff is currently completing its 
final report, which will present the new data collected as part 
of the mandated study. included are national surveys of State 
Chapter 1 directors, local program directors, principals, and 
teachers, as well as case studies that examine particular areas 
of inte -est to Conoress: the selection of schools and students, 
the allocation of funds to school sites, the design of Chapter 1 
programs by local educational agencies, the school experiences of 
Chap er 1 students, and the administration of the program. 

In general, considerable stability Is evident in the Chapter 
1 program. That is, the types of services curr ,cly delivered to 
students under Chapter 1 do net iffer substantially from those 
provided under Title I. Few States and districts have changed 
their targeting or administrative practices. Major exceptions to 
this stability include a decline in services provided to students 
enrolled in private schools, and reduced requirements for 
parental involvement. Administrative changes were also noted in 
demonstrating comparability of resources between Chapter 1 and 
non-Chapter 1 schools. 

Preliminary Findings of the Pi nal Report of the Nationa l 
Assessment of Chapter 1 

Based on the analyses conducted so far, we are abl<* to 
present preliminary findings on: 
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o The selection of students and schools; 

o The services provided to Chapter 1 students (including 

services to students in private schools); 
o The administration of the program, with special 

emphasis on provisions that have changed from Title I 

to Chapter 1. 

2tion of students and Schools 
Our research, consistent with a recent report by the General 
Accounting Office, finds that districts comply with Chapter l's 
student and school selection provisions, which are aimed broadly 
at selecting the poorest schools within districts and the lowest 
achievers within those school. Consequently, Chapter l's 
student and school selection provisions tend to result in the 
selection ot schools with the higher concentrations of poor 
students in their districts and the selection of students with 
lower levels of academic achievement within the grade levels 
served. 

However, in both previous and current work, we find that 
many low-achieving students — by national standards — are not 
served by Chapter 1, while scm* higher achieving students ax£ 
served. The National Asse >enc ^u*it explanations for this 
anomaly b} examining the procedures that districts use to select 
students and schools, and the distribution of low-income children 
among school districts in the nation. 

The way in which districts select students may contribute to 
this anomalous situation in several ways. First, some low- 
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achieving students are not selected for Chapter 1 because ether 
special programs serve then. Of those students identified as 
low-achieving by wheir districts yet not served by Chapter 1, our 
case study data suggest that 50% are served by other special 
programs within the grade levels served by their districts. 
Second , selecting grade levels within a school for service c*>^ 
affect student inclusion in the program. Case study data suggest 
that having the option to select grades to be served within 
schools increases the likelihood that low-achieving students in 
other grades will go unserved, while higher-achieving students in 
the selected grades are served. Third, some mismatching of 
student achievement levels and selection may occur through the 
methods used to assess students. Most districts use teachers' 
judgments in combination with standardized tests when selecting 
students foi Chapter 1 services. While teachers 1 judgments may 
reduce measurement errors of tests, they also increase the 
apparent discrepancy between needy students and those served by 
Chapter 1. 

Other district practices that may contribute to the anomaly 
include a) restricting services to the very lowest achievers in a 
school leaving other low achievers unserved; b) extending 
services to formerlv eligible students tftereb v allowing for the 
participation of students whose scores are higher than the cutoff 
set by the~r districts; and c) choosing not to establish uniform 
student selection toliciet, across schools, or, if they have such 
policies, failing to implement them un if ormiy ac rors the i r 
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schools. 



Taken t ogee he r , howeve r % these st udent select * on factors 
fail to account for a substantial portion of the provision of 
services to relatively high-achieving students and the failure to 
serve relatively low-achieving students. The criteria for 
selecting schools also affect the achievement level of students 
served. Fifty-seven percent of the elementary schools with low 
concentrations of poverty (15% or less) receive Chapter 1 
services. Schools with a low incidence of poor children tend to 
have relatively few low- hieving children. Our first report and 
subsequent case studies suggest that such schools often account 
for the selection o£ relatively high-achieving students foi 
Chapter 1 services. Thus, to understand the selection of schools 
with low levels of poverty u to understand something more about 
the anomalous findings of the first interim report. 

The school selection options allowed by Chapter 1 contribute 
to the participation of some low-poverty schools in the program. 
In selecting schools for Chapter 1 services, nearly all of the 
districts (95%) use one or more of the options provided in the 
law rather than a criterion of "above the district average" in 
poverty. Case study data suggest three school selection options 
are important to the participation of schools with relatively low 
levels of poverty: the uniformly high concentration of poverty 
opt ion , the g r ade span option , and the school "grandfathering" 
option . 

The uniformly h'.gh concentration option allows districts to 
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serve all of their schools, or all of their schools serving 
particular grade levels, if there )s a similar incidence of 
poverty among these schools. With the broadening of the option 
under Chapter 1 — from 5 to 10 percent differences across schools 
— this option is used more frequently now than under Title I. 
In 1985-86, 43 percent of all school districts employing school 
selection options used this option, compared to 29 percent in 
1981-82. The increase occurred largely in districts with low 
concentrations of poverty. 

The grade span option allows districts to restrict Chapter 1 
services to schools serving selected grades. Thus, higher 
achievers may be served in selected grades, while lower achievers 
will not be served in grades that are not selected. School 
"grandfathering" allows schools that were previously eligible for 
service to receive Chapter 1 funds for one additional year if the 
school was eligible for Chapter 1 in either of the two preceding 
years. Case study data suggest that these schools are usually 
quite close to th-»ir district's average poverty cutoff. 

Most high-poverty schools (with 75% or more children in 
poverty) not served by Chapter are in districts with high 
concentrations of poverty. Among elementary schools with high 
concentrations of poverty in Chapter 1 districts, 14% are not 
served by Chapter 1. Approximately half of these schools do 
receiv? State compensatory services. 

Ihe selection of schools with low concentrations of poor 
children is not entirely attributable Co the options that 
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districts exercise in selecting schools. The participation of 
low poverty schools in Chapter 1 is strongly affected by the 
distribution of these schools among the districts that receive 
Chapter 1 funds. In districts with low levels of poverty, many 
schools chosen for Chapter 1 participation also have low levels 
of poverty, even if they are the schools with the highest 
proportions of poor children within their local contt . Our 
survey data show that nearly all of the Chapter 1 elementary 
schools with low concentrations of poor students (15% or less) 
are in districts with below average poverty rates. Among schools 
in low-poverty districts, the average poverty rate is 9% 
according tc estimates from case study data. In contrast, those 
schools not served by Chapter 1 in high poverty districts have an 
average poverty rate of 25%* 

Services Provided to Chapter 1 Students 

Our analyses indicate that the types of services now 
provided under Chapter 1 to studerts in public schools do not 
differ substantially from those previously provided under Title 
I. Chapter 1 is primarily an elementary school program, 
concentrated in grades 1-6, and offers basic skills instruction, 
most often in reading and mathematics. Elementary services 
continue to be provided predominantly in pullout settings outside 
the regular classroom (i.e., "pullout" programs). 

On averager Chapter 1 instruction at the elementary level is 
provided 5 days per week for about 30 minutes per day ir 
mathematics and 35 minjtes per day in reading. In secondary 
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schools, Chapter 1 instruct!^ is longer — averaging 45 minutes 
per day in reading. : contrast to elementary Chapter 1 
instruction, teacher-directed instruction is virtually absent 
from Chapter 1 secondary school projects. Case studies suggest 
that Chapter 1 sessions in secondary schools most often involve 
seatvork or surrogate (i.e., computer) activities, and 
independent rather than guided practice. 

Our second interim report to Congress identified two 
features of instructional programs that are likely to increase 
student achievement: providing instruction in very small groups 
and increasing the amount of time for instruction. Chapter 1 
programs meet the firs*" condition. Reading instruction is 
usually provided in small groups with a staf *-to-student ratio of 
1 to 4 in middle and elementary schools and 1 to 6 in secondary 
schools. Research indicates that &uch small groups improve the 
achievement of disadvantaged students, especially if the small 
group instruction is provided for an extended period of time. 

With respect to instructional time, the evidence is more 
mixed. Our preliminary analyses suggest that Chapter 1 services 
modestly increase the amount of time available to learn basic 
skills. The increase is modest because about three-fourths of 
the regular teachers surveyed indicated that Chapter 1 students 
miss regular reading or other basic skills when they receive 
Chapter 1 reading; about on*-half of regular teachers indicated 
that Chapter 1 students miss regular math instruction or other 
basic skills. Case study data suggest that Chapter 1 marginally 
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increased total time in math or reading; however, thai "net gain" 
came at the expense of time in other academic subjects. 

Chapter 1 services are generally provided during the same 
school hours as regular instruction. Only 2% of public 
elementary schools provided Chapter 1 services before or after 
school, and only 10% of elementary schools offer Chapter 1 
services during the summer. Given that Chapter x i~-truction is 
generally provided during times that students would receive other 
instruction, the overall potential to increase in instructional 
time is limited. 

As stated in our second interim report, achieve* nt may be 
improved not only by various progr*ir structures, but also through 
parental involvement and school-wide apptcaches. Involving 
parents in their own children's education is considered 
especially helpful. Such involvement, according to the Chapter 1 
administrators " survey, is more common in Chapter 1 districts 
than parental involvpment in school activities and governance. 
However, parental involvement in the education of their children 
is less common in Chapter 1 schools than in non-Chapter 1 
schools. Evidence from the Chapter 1 school principals 1 survey 
suggests that the proportion of parents involved in helping 
children with their schoolwork fiecreases as the concentration of 
poor children incrr ses. 

School-wide approaches to educational improvement are 
thought to enhance the achievement of disadvantaged students. 
One indicator of an effect ive schoolwide approach is the 
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coordination between the regular and Chapter 1 programs. Our 
case studies indicate that the relationship between Chapter 1 
services and regular classroom activities varies across schools. 
In some schools the two are closely related and supportive; in 
others* Chapter 1 programs operate as an alternative to students' 
regular classroom work. Among pullout programs — the most common 
form of Chapter 1 service delivery--the relationship between 
regular and Chapte- 1 programs also varies considerably. 

Very few districts and schools appear to use the schoolwide 
option provided by Chapter 1, largely because of the required 
contribution of local funds. Case study data suggest that 
diEtricts may have difficulty generating the additional matching 
funds and are reluctant to concentrate their local funds in a few 
particularly needy schools* but prefer* instead* to spread funds 
to many schools in the district. Our evidence also suggests that 
schools electing to use this option tend not to use it to 
initiate comprehensive school reform activities. 

Chapter 1 services to students attending private schools 
have changed substantially since the Supreme Court's decision in 
Apuilar vs. F»lton. Prior to that decision* most private school 
students served by Chapter 1 were enrolled in Catholic or other 
sectarian schools and received services at the school they 
attended. While the court ruled in Felton that school districts 
could no longer send Chapter 1-paid teachers or aides into 
private sectarian schools* Chapter 1 continues to requite that 
these students receive services that ute equitable to those 
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received by their public school counterparts. By the 1986-87 
school year, the vast majority of these districts moved their 
Chapter 1 services for these st ents from the private schools 
they attended to a public school, a mobile van, another site off 
the premises of a private school, or some combination of these 
service locations. The number of private school students 
receiving Chapter 1 services at the start of the 1986-87 school 
year was about 28 percent lower than the number of such students 
receiving Chapter l services during the 1984*85 school year, the 
year prior to the Felton decision* 

The AdmliHBfr rat-inn of Chapter 1 

Chapter 1 changed Federal policy standards in several areas. 
In general, the effects of these changes were modest, but some 
effects did occur, most notably in the areas of parental 
involvement, comparability, and maintenance of effort. 

After Chapter 1 eliminated the requirement for school 
districts and schools to sponsor parent advisory councils, 45 of 
50 States eliminated council requirements* As a result, slightly 
vver half of all school districts and two thirds of all schools 
eliminated these councils* Larger school districts were more 
likely to retain district councils than smaller ones* Despite 
the removal of requirements for adviso y councils, district 
administrators continue to view parental involvement requirements 
as a burdensome aspect of the Chapter 1 law* 

Federal standards for demonstrating and documenting 
comparability of State and local resources between Chapter 1 and 
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non-Chapter 1 schools were ease' 3 under Chapter l. Forty-three 
States have reduced these requirements although most continue to 
require or strongly encourage some form of comparability 
calculation from their districts. Host districts still calculate 
the comparability of Chapter 1 and non-Chapter 1 schools. 

Chapter 1 also made it easier for districts to certify that 
they were maintaining previous levels of state and local fiscal 
effort and reduced penalties for not maintaining effort. Forty- 
three percent of school districts surveyed in 1985-86 would not 
have met the Title I maintenance of effort requirements for one 
or more school years between the period 1982 and 1986 had the 
requirements still been in effect. 

Administrative activities and staffing have changed since 
Title I. At the Federal level* our assessment found increased 
emphasis on program improvement. Declines in Federal 
administrative staff and less frequent program monitoring were, 
according to case study interviews, attributable to changes in 
the law. Federal staff are no longer employed as program experts 
to provide technical assistance in parental involvement, needs 
assessment, basic skills, and target area selection; but 
technical assistance on services to nonpublic school students and 
program improvement have increased. 

Administrative staff levels have declined at tie State and 
local levels as well. Staff declines at the State level have 
resulted in less frequent program monitoring* But State audits 
have increased due to the shift to auditing procedures under the 
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Single Audit Act. Local a dm in i st r ator s have not noticed 
decreases in State ironitoring activity; they report that State 
monitoring and auditing activities are at least as thorough as 
under Title I. States continue to pay much more attention to 
program compliance than to program improvement activities; the 
attention of local administrators to program improvement varies 
markedly across districts. 

Finally, despite the broad intent of Chapter 1 and the 
lessening of some administrative requirements, State and local 
administrators perceive little change in the administrative 
burden imposed by the law. One reason is that few States seem to 
have changed their administrative practices. The few States that 
now require only assurances rather than documentary evidence to 
demonstrate compliance, do report substantial reductions in 
administrative burden. In general, the perception of unchanged 
levels of burden may reflect the lact that there are fewer staff 
at State and local levels, while the administrative 
responsibilities have not declined to the same degree. State and 
local administrators continue to vi*w Chapter 1 as a highly 
regulated progrrm and view themselves as responsible for ensuring 
compliance. 
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Title I and Chapter 1 have given state and local educators 
considerable discretion in shaping programs . As a result , 
important features of the Chapter 1 program — selecting schools 
tnd students, designing services and administrative practices- 
vary across States and school districts. 

At the same time, Chapter 1 is a very stable program, while 
we have noted some exceptions, i.e., responses co the Felton 
decision or reduced parental involvement requirements, Chapter 1 
practices tend not to change much from year to year. In part, 
this stability is due to program traditions that have grown up 
over the program's more than twenty year history. Rather than 
considering Chapter 1 alternatives each year, decisionmakers 
generally leava most features of the previous year's program in 
place. A number of factors support thi6 stability. First, local 
administrators perceive the legal framework to be stable over the 
years and fear that dramatic changes in their programs will spark 
questions about compliance. Second, Chapter 1 practices often 
reflect the particular educational philosophies of key Chapter 1 
administrators. Third, staffing patterns tend to remain stable 
from year to year and may inhibit dramatic program changes. 

The program's stability is a strength, but it also poses 
challenges to you as policymakers now considering reauthorization 
of this program. I hope the National Assessment conducted by my 
office will be of assistance to you in meeting that challenge. 
On behalf of the Office of Research ar.i the National Assessment's 
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study team, I offer our technical assistance during your 
deliberations about reauthorizing Chapter 1. All of us at the 
Office of Research stand ready to work with you or your staff. 
Thank you for your interest. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Dr. Kilgore. The next witness is 
Mr. Green, Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Mr. 
Green, we welcome you. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD R. GREEN, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, MINNEAPOLIS, MN 

Mr. Green. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee. I am Richard Green. I am a member of the American 
Association of School Administrators. I am a member of their Fed- 
eral Policy and Legislative Committee, which brings me to this 
hearing todpy. 

The American Association of School Administrators is an organi- 
zation of 17,000 local school superintendents across America and 
they administer programs for five million Chapter 1 students. And 
I am here today to say that ASA welcomes and endorses H.R. 950, 
the most thoughtful and comprehensive reorganization vehicle for 
Chapter 1 in nearly a decade. 

We like this bill in AASA because it places strong emphasis on 
improved achievement for disadvantaged children through im- 
proved educational and instructional opportunities. We are im- 
pressed with this bill because it is not based upon the continued 
over-regulation of the program's day to day activities. 

In our most recent AASA survey shows that more than 48 per- 
cent of the districts receiving Chapter 1 funds spend 91 percent of 
those funds on salaries for instruction and we are proud of that 
report because we believe that that is where Chapter 1 dollars are 
most effective. 

Incidentally, I am summarizing testimony that has been provided 
for you in a much more longer and detailed requirement which is 
also available to this hearing. 

AASA recently discovered how ove*"-regulation has effected dis- 
tricts in another survey. We found the only Chapter 1 activity that 
was consistent in all 51 states and the District of Columbia was 
that of reading, and this is unfortunate. The over-regulation re- 
stricts the possibilities for innovation and we find that only one 
state permits the use of Chapter 1 funds to train staff, seven states 
restrict the grade levels at which services can be offered, 27 states 
limit the subjects that can be taught and 28 states prohibit expend- 
itures for guidance counselors and social workers. We find that 
your reauthorization strategies make sense because you suggest 
flexibility which really is the foundation for searching for new so- 
lutions for guaranteeing the instructional pass for young people for 
whom we serve. 

In addition, I might point out that many of the bill's provisions 
reflect AaSA's concerns as expressed by our four regional reau- 
thorization forums held in Washington, Indianapolis, Dallas, and 
Los Angeles. At those forums, administrators, teachers, parents, 
board members, the United States Department of Education offi- 
cials, and congressional staff discussed, ranked, weighed issues sur- 
rounding reauthorization and then reached consensus on a number 
of those things. In particular, we in AASA are pleased to see the 
following provisions in H.R. 950. 
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believe strongly that concentration grants for areas with 
high incidence of poverty is essential to the possibilities for over- 
coming the effects of poverty. 

We believe that the new territory being broken for specific au- 
thorization for preschool programs is the most significant piece of 
your legislation because we concur that early interventic 1 for the 
academic potential is a wise and a thoughtful course that this 
nation ought to be on. 

We also concur that the districts which can now use up to five 
percent of their Chapter 1 funds for innovation unlocks the possi- 
bilities that reside at the local school districts and you may not 
find the uniformity that is suggested through the past research, 
but it is out of diversity that our strength grows. 

And the elimination of local matching funds for requirements for 
schoolwide projects makes sense. 

Soon other speakers will speak to the issues of private schools 
and their children. AASA strongly supports the creation of a $30 
million line item for capital expenses for districts that have to pro- 
vide Chapter 1 services for private school children. 

We believe the creation of the new Part B Even Start literacy 
program for disadvantaged children and adults is a sincere attempt 
to address the question of a well informed nation and that the cre- 
ation of movements into our secondary schools to protect the in- 
vestments made at the elementary level with some eye towards 
dropout prevention maki* sense. And a continued effort to 
strengthen parent participation in Chapter 1, a struggle in each 
school district in America but emphasized in H.R. 950, gains our 
strong support. 

Mr. Chairm°n, members of this committee, we thank you again 
for this excellent piece of legislation and for giving AASA the op- 
portunity to be present at the table today. We look forward to 
working closely with you and the subcommittee throughout this re- 
authorization process. I thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Richard R. Green follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, ray name Is Richard G^een. I an 
superintendent of the Minneapolis Public Schools In Minneapolis, Minnesota. I 
am also a member of the Federal Policy and Legislation Committee of the 
American Association of School Administrators, the organization which 
represents more than 17,000 local school superintendents and other school 
executives. I am appearing before you today to present AASA's testimony on 
H.R. 950, the Chapter 1 proposal now before the Subcostal ctee. 

Mr. Chairman, we enthusiastically endorse H.R. 950. We believe that you, Mr. 
Hawkins and Mr. Goodllng, have drafted a bill which will permit significant 
Improvement and broadening of the services currently being provided In Chapter 
1 for disadvantaged children. And we find that It Is consistent with the 
theme of the education reform movement, which has pushed decisions and 
accountability for programs to the school building level, where the services 
are delivered. 

Furthermore, we see action taken in H.R. 950 on many of the concerns AASA 
members raised with us and with members of your staffs during our Chapter * 
and Chapter 2 regional reauthorization forums, conducted by AASA during 
October and December 1986. 

At two-day meetings held In Washington, D.C., Indianapolis, Dallas and Los 
Angeles, AASA gathered together several hundred educators from all over the 
country to list their reauthorization priorities, rank and weight them by 
consensus, and then work with the existing law to come up with legislative 
recommendations to make to Congress. Included In our process were not only 
House and Senate education staff of both parties, but clso private school 
administrators, U.S. Department of Education officials, local school board 
members, teachers and parents. The reauthorization recommendation document we 
provided to the Subcommittee In December represents a synthesis of our forum 
recommendations. 

The Issues on which the forums expressed consensus agreement were: full 
funding of Chapter 1; strong opposition to vouchers; support for a 
constitutional mechanism for delivery of services to non-public children; 
support for incentive grants; support for the existing comparability, 
maintenance of effort and supplement-not -supplant provisions; and some control 
on state regulatory activity. 

We see In H.R. 950, the first thoughtful and comprehensive reauthorization 
vehicle in nearly 10 years, themes that we bel.eve are central to our efforts 
to help disadvantaged children make strides In achievement. 

This legislation was crafted with the same care and coroern for children as 
the original Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edication Act In 1965. 
It places emphasis on Improved achievement through Improved Instruction and 
administration, and not on overregulation of day-to-day program activities. 
It stresses accountability rather than monitoring, thereby recognizing t'.iat 
excess regulation makes delivery of services to children cumbersome and less 
effective. And It acknowledges, as Peters and Waterman did In their DMOk, "In 
Pursuit Of Excellence, " that overmanaged and overrtgulated enterprises do not 
succeed, that people need to bt given the flexibility to be creative, if they 
are to be successful. Similar recommendations were made by the National 
Governors Association and the Carnegie Commission on Education, which strongly 
suggested that schools focus on "production at ths work site," or — in 
education terms— on classroom achievement. Both the Governors Association and 
Carnegie recommend eliminating administrative overburden and releasing the 
creative energies of Chapter 1 teachers, aides and administrators. 

Chapter 1 Is a program that successfully drives dollars to the classroom for 
instruction, In numbers that far exceed the national average for 
instruction. A recent AASA survey of 1,568 school districts found that 762 of 
those districts (or 48 percent) spent 91 percent or more of their Chapter 1 
grant on salaries for instruction, and that 71 percent of the districts spent 
more than 80 percent on salaries for Instruction. According to national data 
collected by the Educational Research Service, 65.4 percent of total spending 
for elementary and secondary education was spent on instructional services In 
1985-86 and 4.9 percent was spent on administration. 

The message behind those figures is clear, Mr. Chairman— If we keep the 
paperwork requirements down and local flexibility up, we will continue to get 
the bulk of Chapter 1 funds Into direct classroom services to children, the 
only proven way we know we can help those youngs t^rpame positive gains in 
achievement. <J £ 
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With respect to H R 950, we are particularly pleased to see the following 
provisions: 



The Section 106 Concentration Grants to give special assistance 
to areas with high Incidence of poverty The findings of the 
Education Department's latest Chapter 1 study indicate that, 
unless additional «°rvices such as concentration grants a~e 
brought to bear, achievement levels are adversely affected by 
high concentrations of disadvantaged students We agree that 
the concentration grants should be a separate appropriation line 
item, so as not to detract from basic grant funds And we 
especially look forward to the day when the Commerce Department 
will provide census data down to the school dlj-Tict level, so 
school d.stncts with high poverty levels, but that happen to be 
located in counties with overall low poverty statistics, will be 
able to provide Chapter 1 services to children in need. 

We are pleased with the 3' ~'flc permission granted in Section 
"l 1 (a) for prescrool pro, 3 under Chapter 1. It is our 
desire that at seme point ; will be sufficient funds In 
preschool Chapter 1 and 1 _d Start to allow all at-risk 
children to be served dur. these most Important formative 
years, because an enormous parentage of children who are "held 
back" in the first and second grades fall to graduate from high 
school . One study by the Los Angeles schools found that 80 
percent of students retained In the first and second grades 
faileo to graduate from high school. We must <nt€ivene earlier 
in childrens' lives to avoid ultimate fallu 



3. We welcome the approval in Section 111 (b) for local districts 
to use up to five percent of local grants for Innovation 
Projects While no one is forced to set aside this money, the 
authority granted by this provision gives significant added 
flexibility to those districts eager to Innovate 

4. The ellmlnat'on of the local matching requirements for 
Schoolwlde Projects In Section 115 Is especially welcome as an 
inducement to Improve services to schools with high 
concentrations of Chapter 1 students. 

5. We are pleased to endorse the new $30 million authorization In 
Section 117 (d) to help local districts pay for the capital 
expenses they have had to Incur In providing services to private 
school students. We believe this provision will significantly 
help districts comply with the Supreme Court's Agullar v. Felton 
ruling. We have discussed this provision with the U.S. Catholic 
Conference and with the Council for American Private Education 
and encourage the Subcommittee to work with those groups, as 
well as with public schools, If problems are projected In either 
the distribution of the Capital Expenses funds or In the scope 
of services permitted In Section 117. 

6. We offer our strong endorsement for the new Part B Even Start 
program, which we believe will help us make significant gains In 
literacy for at-risk children and adults. We have been actively 
supporting increased participation In of parents In the learning 
of their children. In cooperation with the National Education 
Association we have been working with the Home and School 
Irstitute to promote parent Involvement in child learning. We 
believe parent literacy and interest In reading with their 
children is central to promoting a child's Interest and ability 
In reading. 

7. We also welcome the specific expansion of Chapter 1 Into high 
schools through the new Part C Secondary School Programs for 
Basic Skills Improvement and Dropout Prevention. This new 
program recognizes that Chapter 1 must continue to follow at- 
risk young people through their entire school experience, as 
long as they remain at-risk. A few gains made In primary grades 
won't ensure a better future, unless we continue to follow up on 
those gains and cement them firmly In place throughout the upper 
grades. 
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8. Finally, we support the parent participation language in H.R. 
950. The long-term success of Chapter 1 depends In large part 
on the continued support and participation of parents. As we 
noted earlier, research evidence is clear on the Importance c r 
parents In their children's learning activities. H.R. 950 
strikes a good balance for parent participation In program 
planning and, more importantly, in the learning of their 
children. 

As enthusiastic as we are about H.R. 950, we do have a few recommendations for 
modifying certain provisions of the bill We will provide specific language 
to your staff later, Mr. Chairman 

First, we believe the National Longitudinal Study mandated In Section 186 
should be conducted by the National Assessment of Educatlo.ial Progress , which 
has an established track record in such studies. Part of our concern with the 
longitudinal study Is that the evaluation design depends on comparing eligible 
children served with eligible children not served. This design Is sound, If 
you accept the premise that a significant percentage of disadvantaged children 
will always be unserved. The goal of H.R. 950, wh ch AASA strongly supports, 
Is eventual full funding for Chapter 1. At some point we fervently hope that 
there will be no comparison group. Thus, we favor a design that allows 
longitudinal comparison of achievement without the assumption that some 
children will always be unserved. 

Second, we recommend thac both federal and state regulations promulgated under 
Chapter 1 be developed by means of the "negotiated rulemaking" process 
conducted by the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. That agency Is 
based In Washington and has offices in each state capital and would therefore 
be well suited for Implementing the negotiated rulemaking process at both the 
federal and state level for Chapter 1. All interested parties— the U.S. 
Education Department, local and state school superintendents, local and state 
school boards, teachers, private school administrators and parents— would be 
represented in the process, thereby ensuring that the regulations adopted 
would have a consistent purpose, broad support and successful implementation . 

We believe this process Is necessary, because of feedback we received in our 
forums, and because of Information AASA received from a survey we recently 
conducted of school districts In the fifty states. We found that the only 
Chapter 1 activity allowed in all fifty states and the District of Columbia is 
the teaching of read ng. All but one state permits use of local funds to 
train staff. However, seven states restrict the grade levels to which 
services can b_ offered, twenty-seven states limit the subJects--other than 
reading and math— that can be taught, twenty-eight states prohibit 
expenditures for guidance counselors, twenty-nine prohibit expenditures xor 
social workers, and forcv make no provision for preschool Chapter 1 
services. Negotiated rulemaking, we believe, would go a long way toward 
eliminating these disparities among the states. 

Third, we favor lowering the educationally disadvantaged threshhold for 
participation in schoolwlde projects from 75 percent to 60 percent. A school 
with well over half of its students operating at a disadvantage should be 
allowed to take an effective schools approach toward assisting all the young 
people In that building. 

And fourth, we are concerned that reallocation language contained In Section 
111 (c) and Section 173 (b) is unclear. It Is difficult for us to determine 
what an "excess amount" Is and what exactly Is being reprograamed . It would 
appear to us that a state education agency, under these sections, would be 
able to reduce a local district's alloaatlon, retain the difference between 
the maximum grant allocation and the state-determined allocation, and use it 
for non- Instructional purposes. We believe the Intent of the Subcommittee is 
that new or excess funds be spent on services to children in local 
districts. We would therefore recommend that the Subcommittee clarify Its 
intent by stating that any funds in excess of the carryover provisions in 
Section 182 (b), or funds remaining at the end of the Tydlngs period, can be 
^programmed by state educational agencies, as long as those funds are granted 
to local educational agencies for Instructional purposes. 



Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for giving me and AASA the opportunity to 
appear before you today. We are grateful for the leadership ycu and Mr. 
Coodling have shown through H.R. 950, and we look forward to working closely 
with you throughout the reauthori7atlon process. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Green. Next is Bishop Wil- 
liam A. Hughes. We welcome you, Bishop Hughes, and you may 
proceed. 

STATEMENT OF MOST REV. WILLIAM A. HUGHES, D.D., BISHOP 
OF COVINGTON, KY, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION, U.S. CATHOLIC CONFERENCE, ACCOMPANIED BY 
RICHARD DUFFY, REPRESENTATIVE FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANT 
PROGRAMS; JOHN LIEKWEG, ASSOCIATE GENERAL COUNSEL; 
AND JOHN RICE, THE EDUCATION COORDINATOR FROM THE 
LOUISIANA CATHOLIC CONFERENCE 

Reverend Hughes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate very 
much the opportunity to speak as the Chairman of the United 
States Catholic Conference Committee on Education. I am accom- 
panied today by Mr. Richard Duffy, Representative for Federal As- 
sistant Programs; John Liekweg, Associate General Counsel; and 
John Rice, the Education Coordinator from the Louisiana Catholic 
Conference. We all thank you for providing us the opportunity to 
present our views to this subcommittee. 

I speak today on behalf of the 2,800,000 children who attend the 
9,245 elementary and secondary Catholic schools in this country, as 
well as for the millions of people, parents and others who support 
them. My statement today is meant to offer you the recommenda- 
tions of the Catholic school community as they relate to the revi- 
sion and extension of the Chapter 1 program of the Education Con- 
solidation and Improvement Act of 1981. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to address my remarks this morning 
largely to H.R. 950, the Special Educational Noeds Act of 1987, a 
bill which has been sponsored by you and Mr. Goodiing. I under- 
stand that among the various concerns thio bill addresses, there 
are proposals to amend and extend the Chapter 1 program which 
provides Federal assistance to meet the special educational needs 
of educationally disadvantaged children. However, before I begin, I 
would like to take this opportunity to congratulate this subcommit- 
tee and its leadership, Chairman Hawkins and Congressman Good- 
ling, for their concern and interest in the education of our nation's 
young people and for continuing to include eligible children attend- 
ing private and parochial schools as beneficiaries in the programs 
authorized by this Act. 

For over twenty years, the ECIA Chapter 1/ESEA Title I pro- 
gram has helped countless millions of educationally disadvantaged 
children in both public and private schools by providing them with 
specially designed compensatory educational services. 

It was relatively easy for ESF\ to help children enrolled in the 
public schools. The Federal Government simply contracted with 
public school systems to do the extra work needed— to identify eli- 
gible students, develop a plan to help them, and to deliver the serv- 
ice. But helping children in private schools was more difficult. To 
avoid Establishment Clause concerns, a "child benefit" approach 
was adopted in which help was provided directly to the student 
rather than to the sectarian school. For example, such services as 
transportation and school lunch have been recognized as benefiting 
the child. This approach was adopted for Title I services and for 
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twenty years, public school systems provided such services to quali- 
fied students attending sectarian schools. 

In over 97 percent of the cases, public schools sent their Title I or 
Chapter I teachers to service students at the private schools, using 
special classrooms set aside for the program's use. 

In these 20 years, Catholic inner city schools have proved to be 
extremely good at educating low-income minority students, many 
of whom in increasing numbers are non-Catholics. This very suc- 
cessful program for eligible educationally disadvantaged private 
school students was virtually destroyed by the Aguilar decision on 
July 1 of 1985. The Supreme Court ruled that public schools could 
no longer send teachers onto the private school premises to provide 
Chapter 1 services. 

Since the Agidlar decision, the number of private school children 
participating in Chapter 1 for the 1985-86 school year dropped dras- 
tically by 40 to 50 percent from the previous year. Local education- 
al agencies, taken by surprise by the timing of the court decision, 
searched for effective alternative ways of delivering these services 
to eligible private school children. However, many LEAs were 
unable to devise an acceptable alternate plan and chose only to 
serve public school children. Other LEAs, after considerable plan- 
ning, worked out arrangements to serve private school children but 
began to do so late in the 1985-86 school year. 

Currently, some LEAs are providing Chapter 1 services to pri- 
vate school children in mobile educational units or at leased neu- 
tral sites. Others are busing private school children to public 
schools or are providing chaperones to escort the children walking 
to and from the nearest public school. 

In many cases, these latter two alternatives have proven to be 
particularly disruptive to the regular academic program of these 
needy students. Need we point out that these are the very children 
who can least afford to lose precious instructional time. 

Still other LEAs are using computer assisted instruction as a 
way to provide Chapter 1 services to private schooi children. 

Increased costs incurred for the variety of alternative delivery 
mechanisms have seriously eroded the funding available for actual 
instructional services for both public and private school children. 
The increased costs now required to deliver services are compound- 
ed by a marked decline in the quality of instruction within the 
Chapter 1 program for private school children as measured by the 
frequency and length of instructional periods and planning, coordi- 
nation and on-going evaluation. 

After the experience, now, of two school terms, we find the solu- 
tion of taking our students away from our schools extraordinarly 
expensive, educationally defective and, most important— for rea- 
sons stated by the United States Catholic Conference in its amicus 
brief in Aguilar— constitutionally objectionable. We are very anx- 
ious to restore the level and quality of participation of private 
school children in the Chapter 1 program to what it was before the 
Aguilar decision. 

First, we recommend that school districts be allowed to provide a 
parental grant as an option within the Chapter 1 program. This 
would provide parents of Chapter 1 students an alternative metnod 
of obtaining supplemental educational services best suited for their 
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students are treated as orphans when it comes to sharing in the 
benefits of Federal assistance programs. 

Agair, we thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to share 
our concerns relevant to H.R. 950, the specip Ideational needs. I 
am deeply grateful that you have provided , * opportunity and I 
welcome questions for clarification as you approach this challeng- 
ing responsibility. I thank you as well for the opportunity of sub- 
mitting the full text, the written statement, for the record. Thank 
you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Rev. William A. Hughes follows:] 
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Mr. Cnalrman, members of the Subcommittee, I am Blsnop 
11111am Hugnes, Blsnop of tne Diocese of Covington, Kentucky and 
Chairman of the United States Catnohc Conference Committee on 
Education. I am accompanied by Mr. Rlcnard Duffy, Representative 
for Federal Assistance Programs, Jonn Uekweg, Associate General 
Counsel, and John R1ce, Education Coordinator from the Louisiana 
Catnollc Conference. We tnank you for providing us the 
opportunity to present our views to this Subcommittee. 

I speak today on behalf of 2,800,000 cnlldren who attend the 
9,245 elementary and secondary Catnollc schools 1n tn1s country, 
as well as for the millions of people, parents and others wno 
support tnem. My statement today 1s meant to offer you the 
recommendations of tne Catholic School community as they relate 
to tne revision and extension of the Cnapter 1 program of the 
Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981. 

Mr. Cnalrman, I would like to address my remarks tn 1 s morning 
largely to H.R. 950, the Special Educational Needs Act of 1987, a 
bill wnicn has been sponsored by you and Mr. GoodHng. I 
understand tnat among tne various concerns this bill addresses 
tnere are proposals to amend and extend the Cnepter 1 program 
wnicn provides federal financial assistance to meet tne special 
educational needs of edcuca ti onal 1 y disadvantaged children. 
Before I begin, however, I would like to take this opportunity to 
congratulate tn 1 s Subcommittee and Its leadersnlp, Cnairman 
Hawkins and Congressman Goodllng, for tnelr concern and interest 
in tne education of our nation's young people and for continuing 
to Include eligible cnlldren attending private and parocnial 
scnools as beneficiaries 1n tne programs autnorized by tnis Act. 

For over twenty y^ars tne ECIA Cnapter 1/ESEA Title I program 
nelped countless millions of educationally disadvantaged cnlldren 
in both public and private scnools by providing tnem with 
specially designed compensatory educational services. From Its 
beginnings as Title I of tne Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, the program was designed to nelp educationally disadvantaged 
cnlldren overcome their 1 earn i ng di f f i cu 1 1 1 es , and recognized 
tnat some of tne children who needed and qualified for nelp 
attended Catholic and other denominational scnools. 

It was relatively easy for ESEA to help cnlldren enrolled in 
puDlic scnools. Tne federal government simply contracted wi tn 
public scnool systems to do tne extra work needed -- to identify 
eligible students, develop a plan to nelp them, and deliver tne 
service, but Helping cnlldren in private scnools was more 
difficult. To avoid Establishment Clause concerns a "cnild 
benefit" approacn was adopted in wh i cn nelp was provided directly 
to tne student rather tnan to tne sectarian scnool. For example, 
sucn services as transportation and school luncn nave been 
recognized as benefitting tne cn i 1 d . Tn i s approach was adopted 
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for T.tle I services, and for twenty years puohc scnool systens 
provided rucn services to qualified students attending sectarian 
scnools. In o*er 97 1 of tn e cases, public smools sent tneir 
Title I or Cnapter 1 teacners to serve students at tne private 
scnools, using spe*ial classrooms set aside for tie program's 
use. Since 1965, iltle I and Cnapter 1 programs nave nelped more 
tnan 1 million students enrolled in Catnolic and otner sectarian 
scnools, with eacn cnild receiving about four years of 
supplementary instruction. Congress paid public scnools 
approximately $4 billion to provide tnese services. 

In tnese twenty years Catnolic inner city schools nave proved 
to be extremely good at educating low-income, minority students 
many of wnom 1n increasing numbers are non -Ca tn o 1 1 c . Some of tne 
nation's most respected education analysts, sucn as tne 
University of Cnicago's Dr. James Coleman, nave concluded that 
Catnolic scnools nave done tne bust job witn tnis group of 
students. Our Catnolic scnool leaders believe tnat tne Title I 
and Cnapter 1 program nas placed an important role in tnat 
effort . 



Tnis very successful program, for eligible educationally 
disadvantaged private scnool students, was virtually destroyed by 
tne Agu i jar deci s i on on July 1, 1985 . Tne Supreme Court ruled 
tn at public *cn ool s could no longer send teacners onto tne 
private scnool premises to provide Cnapter 1 services. 

Since tne Agu 1 1 ar dec 1 si un tne number of private scnool 
cnlldren participating in Cnapter 1 for tne 1985-86 scnool year 
dropped drastically by 40 to 50X from tne previous year. Local 
educational agencies taken by surprise by tne timing of tne 
decision searcned for effective alternative ways of delivering 
equitable Cnapter 1 services to eligible private scnool 
cnildren. However, many LEAs were unable to devise an acceptable 
alternate plan and cnose only to serve public scnool cnildren. 
Otner LEAs, after cons i d e ra D ■ e planning, worxed out arrangements 
to serve private scnool cnildren, but began to do so late in tne 
1985-86 scnool year. 

Currently some LEAs are providing Cnapter I services to 
private scnool cnildren in mobile educational units or at leased 
neutral sites. Otners are busing private scnool children to 
public schools or are providing cnaperones to escort tne cnildren 
walking to and from tne nearest public scnool.- In many casss, 
tnese latter two alternatives nave proven to be particularly 
disruptive to tne regular *cademic program of tnese needy 
students. Need we point uut tnat tnese are tr.e very children who 
can least afford to lose precious instructional time. Still 
otner LEAs are using computer assisted instruction as a way to 
provide Cnapter 1 services to private scnool cnildren. Increased 
costs incurred for tne variety of alternative delivery mecnanisms 
nave seriously eroded tne funding available for actual 
instructional services for botn public and private scnool 
cnildren. Tne increased costs now required to deliver services 
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are furtner compounded by a mariced decline in tne quality of 
instruction witnm tne Cnaoter 1 prograi.i for private scnool 
cnildren as measured oy frequency and lengtn of instructional 
periods, and plann.ng, coordination and on-going evaluation. 

After tne experience of two scnool terms, we find tne 
"solution" of taking our students away from our scnools for 
Cnapter 1 services extraordinarily expensive, educationally 
defective and, most Inportant, for reasons stated by tne United 
States Catnolic Conference in its amicus orief in Agui 1 ar , 
constitutionally ob j ec 1 1 ona o 1 e . 

We are very anx.ous to restore tne level and quality of 
participation of private scnool cnildren in tne Cnapter 1 program 
to wnat it was before tne Agui 1 ar decision and our 
recommendations for improving tne Cnapter 1 program focus on tn i s 
objec 1 1 ve . 

First, we recommend tnat scnool districts be allowed to 
provide a parental grant as an option within tne Cnapter 1 
program. This would provide parents of Chapter 1 students an 
alternative method of obtaining supplemental educati al cervices 
best suited for tneir cnildren. Tne scnool district could 
provide sucn a compensatory educational grant equal to the 
Chapter 1 per pupil expenditure witmn tne district if equitable 
services could not be provided 1n any otner way. Tnose parents 
could use the grant to purcnase compensatory educational services 
for tneir children from a public scnool, a private scnool, a 
private tutor, or from an institution of nigher education. If 
otner private or public school parents were dissatisfied w1 tn tne 
Cnapter 1 program, tney also could request such a grant to pay 
for an alternative type of service. 

Tnis would nelp restore this program for private scnool 
cnildren to Its pre- Aqui lar level of equity, and would save LEAs 
from spending excessive funds on alternative delivery mecnanisms 
in order to comply witn tneir statutory obligation to serve 
eligible private scnool children. 

Providing these grants to parents of eligible cnildren 
attending private scnools will 1n no way diminish tne amount of 
funds available to LEAs for public scnool children. LEAs are 
currently required to provide services to private scnool children 
at a per pupil cost equal to puD 1 1c school cnildren wnetner 
tnat amount 1s spent on an LEA designed program for such cnildren 
or given to parents to purcnase such services from a private 
scnool neitner dimlnlsnes nor increases tne amount of funds 
still available to the LEA. 

Second, we urge tne Subcommittee to autnorize new funding for 
tne Chapter 1 program and specify tnat LEAs may only use tnese 
additional funds to pay for new alternative delivery systems sucn 
as mobile educational units, bjses, and computer equipment and 
materials. Tnis special funding could go a long way toward 
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overcoming tne reluctance on tne part of soirte public scnool 
autnoritles toward implementing tnese new alternative metnods of 
providing services to private scnool children. 

We ire particularly pleased, Mr. Cnairman, to see tnat 
Section 117 (d) of your bill responds to tn i s recommendation by 
autnorlzing $30 million for fiscal year 1988 and sucn funds as 
may be necessary over tne next five years to nelp IE As pay tne 
capital expenses incurred 1n providing off-site services to 
private scnool cnlldren eligible to be served under Cnapter l. 
We remain concerned tnat tnese additional funds will result in 
Increased quality of services and levels of participation for 
private scnool cnlldren wno are not now being adequately 
served. To tnis end we will continue to scrutinize tie bill and 
may suggest additional amendments as tne legislative process 
p r ogres ses . 

In tnis era of budget deficits it may be of interest to tnis 
Subcommittee tnat tne private scnool community's commitment to 
tne Cnapter 1 program nas generated significant contributions 
from private scnools. To make tne program work, tne private 
scnool community nas contributed tne time and work of our 
diocesan coordinators, scnool principals and teacners wno worked 
wltn the Cnapter 1 staff providing tne Cnapter 1 services to 
children attending our schools. We donated our classroom space, 
utilities, maintenance, and even our furniture to make the 
programs work. We gave over to tne public schools control of 
part of our facilities an estimated 8000 classrooms per 
year. Even valued at only $200 per month, tnis meant tnat our 
Inner-city scnools contributed $16 million eacn year to make tnis 
program work - $320 million over the past twenty years. Tne 
Supreme Court nas prevented us from continuing to make tnis 
contribution to Chapter 1. The Chapter 1 program will now nave 
to cover this additional expense for off site programs. 

Tnird, we urge tne Subcommittee to specify an arpropriate 
"timeline" for the Secretary of Education to investigate and 
resolve complaints wnlch could lead to a bypass unoer section 117 
of tne bill. A mandatory "timeline" would expedite the "bypass" 
where It is deemed necessary to prevent undue delay 1n providing 
Cnapter 1 services to private scnool cnlldren. 

Fourtn, after Agu1 1 ar tne need for timely and meaningful 
consultation by LEas wltn private scnool representatives nas 
become more Imperative for the development of practical and 
effective delivery systems. We recommend that section 117 be 
amended to Include a specific consultation requirement. 

The recommendations we ar* seeking, if adopted by tne 
Subcommittee and enacted Into law, would help restore equitable 
Chapter 1 benefits to private scnool children and repair the harm 
wreaked on the Cnapter 1 program by ine Agul lar decision. 
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Finally, we address the ECIA Cnapter 2 program. In 1981 
Ccnyie** lofibui iaaiea some twenty or more programs into a single 
program under Chapter 2 wltn tnree broad purposes. Cnapter I 
also gave broad discretion to LEAs on now to use these funds. 
The consolidated program authorized by Chapter 2 nas been tne 
most equitable program for all eligible cnildren regardless of 
where they attend scnool. The private scnool community rates 
Chapter 2 as the most equitdDle program for tneir cnildren. 
Consequently, we urge the Committee to retain tne Cnapter 2 
program as 1t currently is formulated. However, we do recommend 
Increased funding for this program. 

We are concerned about certain proposals to amend Cnapter 2 
which would restrict tne use of tnese funds to specific programs 
and possibly designate percentages of tne Chapter 2 allocation to 
be expended on tnem. Such restrictions will, 1n our opinion, 
seriously impact on the participation of our children in the 
Chapter 2 program. 

We are pleased to see tn at Par«. C, Secondary School Programs 
for Basic Skills and Dropout Prevention nas proposals addressing 
the special needs of high scnool students. Too often our nigh 
school students are treated as orphans wnen 1t comes to snaring 
In tne benefits of federal assistance. Many of our nigh school 
students, particularly 1n ou- Inner-cities, are in need of 
supplemental educational programs. We recommend that Part C of 
H.ft. 9 b 0 be amended to require the participation of eligible 
students attending private secondary schools in a manner 
consistent with tne provisions of 117 Part A. 

I would also like to call to your attention tnat the United 
States Catholic Conference is concerned ebout the kinds of 
programs which might be authorized under Pert C. We will 
continue to evaluate that aspect of the bill as it moves through 
tne legislative process. 

Again, we thank you Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to 
snare our concerns relevant to H.rt. 950, tne Special Educational 
Needs Act of 1987. 

Mr. Cnairman, I request permission to submt my statement for 
tne record. 
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needs in LEAs which find these delivery systems prohibitive and 
not equitable to provide services to our children. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, would you say that if the money is 
provided, would you assume the same rules and regulations as the 
public schools? Would you be willing to do that? 

Mr. Duffy. What rules and regulations are you referring to? 

Chairman Hawkins. All the rules and regulations that govern 
public schools. 

Mr. Duffy. Such as? Could you be more specific? 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, I could go on for maybe a half an 
hour, but let us just confine it to a few of them— the selection of 
teachers, the manner in which antidiscrimination regulations are 
enforced, the acceptance of any child or let us state it in the nega- 
tive — the opportunity to refuse a child that may present oneself to 
the school or the opportunity to dismiss, to discipline, to instruct 
children in the school— in other words, the same rules and regula- 
tions that we insist that the public schools abide by. We would 
assume that the private or parochial school would also place itself 
in the same position as a public school. And let us say — here is a 
child that may present serious problems, that may be in a school 
that does not have facilities for a handicapped child who may 
present oneself, you would have to accept that— these are some of 
the practical situations that I am simply saying. Would these pre- 
vail also, provided you got the appropriated Federal money? 

Reverend Hughes. I think in general that the non-public school 
community has welcomed those kind of regulations. Normally, they 
provide a guarantee to the parent that they will — the child will be 
receiving quality instruction, the teachers are equally well pre- 
pared, that the facilities are there for good instruction. And I 
think, from the experience over the past 20 years, we have found 
that the participation in the ESEA Chapter 1 has been to a high 
degree in our large cities where we have many minority students 
and a good percentage of non-Catholic students. 

What our research has indicated is the large cities, such as Chi- 
cago, New York, we have a good percentage of minority participa- 
tion, many non-Catholics, and the community itself has benefited 
from that kind of, well, regulation vhich has opened the school to 
those who are not of Catholic faith. 

Chairman Hawkins. I see. Thank you, Bishop. 

Dr. Kilgore, you left an impression, it seems to me, that there 
were a substantial number of high achieving students benefiting 
from Chapter 1. May I ask you the — to give some estimate of what 
you call a large percentage who apparently may not even be eligi- 
ble for Chapter 1? And, if they are not eligible, then I am quite 
sure that your enforcement responsibilities would come into play 
and you could do something about it. But, what is the source of 
your information 

Dr. Kilgore. Let me, first 

Chairman Hawkins. About the number, the high number of high 
achieving students somehow benefiting from Chapter 1 who possi- 
bly should not even be in the program? 

Dr. Kilgore. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. I do not recall every having 
used the word "large" in terms of the proportion of high achieving 
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students receiving Chapter 1 aid. We have always said that there 
are "some" students whose scores are above 

Chairman Hawkins. But one or two might be some. Do you have 
any 

Dr. Kilgore. 10 percent. 

Chairman Hawkins. Any idea n*hat you 

Dr. Kilgore. 10 percent. Yes, sir, 10 percent of the students who 
are in Chapter 1 have scores above the 50th percentile. 
Chairman Hawkins. 50th percentile? 
Dr. Kilgore. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hawkins. Now, what is the source of that informa- 
tion? 

Dr. Kilgore. This information comes from two sources, and I will 
ask Dr. Birman to elaborate and correct me if I am wrong here. 
Part of it comes from the district reports that were part of our dis- 
trict surveys. Even using their own standards, they have students 
who are above what they would consider an appropriate student 
for servicing in Chapter 1. 

Chairman Hawkins. They were not covered by exceptions? They 
were — they were 

Dr. Kilgore. It is possible, sir. For instance 

Chairman Hawkins. They told you that they had 10 percent 
higher achieving students that did not meet the criteria of Chapter 
1? Is that what they told you? 

Dr. Kilgore. If you want the specific way the question was 
asked, I think Dr. Birman could explain that to us a little bit 
better than I. Simply put, though, we find consistently from 1976 
when the original— some of the original studies on this was done— 
up until now, a portion of Chapter 1 students, approximating 10 
percent, would be considered relatively high achieving— above the 
national median of 50— the 50th percentile. 

Chairman Hawkins. Is that under current Chapter 1? 

Dr. Kilgore. Pardon? 

Chairman Hawkins. Are you talking about currently under 
Chapter 1, that 10 percent? 

Dr. Kilgore. Yes, we are saying that it is consistent from 1976 
on through Chapter 1. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, 1976 would cover Title I, not Chapter 

Dr. Kilgore. That is absolutely right, that is what we are 

Chairman Hawkins. But we are talking about Chapter 1. 
Dr. Kilgore. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hawkins. I am asking you specifically to pin it down 
to current practices under Chapter 1 and the— give us the source of 
the information, how you derived that 10 percent of the children. 

Dr. Kilgore. Okay. 

Chairman Hawkins. In effect, not eligible for the program. 

Dr. Kilgore. Yes, let me clarify one thing and then I am going to 
ask Dr. Birman to give you the specifics on how the data were col- 
lected. 

It is not fair, really, either to the districts, or the schools, to sug- 
gest that these are children clearly not qualified. One thing in par- 
ticular can occur that we might understand, provided in the grand- 
fathering clause for students. Children can raise their achievement 
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level in a given year and still be eligible in the subsequent year to 
take services. And so, when that kind of thing occurs— we would 
not necessarily say this is a flagrant violation. 

I will let Dr. fiirman, though, explain to you exactly how the 
data were collected so that I do not misrepresent that. 

Birman. You are correct that our original numbers came 
from Title I data source; the early numbers were 10 percent in 
reading over the 50th percentile and about 20 percent in mathe- 
matics. 

Our most recent data come from case studies in about 30 Chapter 
1 districts which also show similar proportions of 

Chairman Hawkins. Could you move the instrument a little 
closer, please? 

Dr. Birman. Sony— which also show similar patterns of achieve- 
ment, of some students being over the 50th percentile and other 
students that are lower achieving not being served by the program. 

Now, I would like to separate that from the issue of eligibility, 
because we did not find any evidence that these students were not 
eligible for Chapter 1 according to their own district's criteria. 
Rather, we would like to pay some attention to the distribution of 
students among schools and districts and the fact that in some dis- 
tricts, the lower achieving students and the schools that are select- 
ed for Chapter 1 have relatively more higher achieving students 
than in other districts. And that would account for some of these— 
some of the distribution patterns that we are seeing both in Title I 
and carried out through Chapter 1. 

Chairman Hawkins. Yes, but when the statement was made, 
particularly if it is made over television, the public gets the idea 
that a lot of people are chiselers on the program and that somehow 
the Congress is crazy in not tightening up and that the Depart- 
ment of Education is not doing its job of monitoring these pro- 
grams. So, it reflects on all of us and gives the public a false im- 
pression. I do not think the statement should be made— if you do 
not have the time to give all the qualifications and the exceptions, 
the things that might happen to make such a situation acceptable. 
It just seems to me that we should be a little more careful, the way 
we throw these things around. 

Dr. Kilgore. Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful that you have 
given me that opportunity to clarify it. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, yes, but ordinarily if someone made 
that statement over television, who in the devil would get a clarifi- 
cation of it? And so, you have the public misinformed about what is 
going on. 

Well, I yield to Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Kilgore, I think that Chairman touched on the area that I 
was going to bring to your attention. In your testimony is the word 
"some", and then in your testimony you also use the word "rela- 
tive", ^and I do not know that I quite understand either— but 
some", I do not know how many students that is, when you say 
some. And "relatively high achieving students", I am not quite 
cure I know what relative high achieving students are either. 

but if I understood your testimony correctly, basically what you 
are saying, that if a school— primarily because of the amount of 
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funds they have available— decides that they are going to concen- 
trate on grades one and two, for instance, you are basically saying 
that in grades three, four, and five, there may be some who are 
lower achievers than those who are being served in grade one and 
two, but the school has not chosen to go beyond grade two, simply, 
in most instances, they do not have the money to cover all those 

grades. Am I correct in 

Dr Kilgore. That is 

Mr. (jtCOdling. In what I am reading into your testimony? 

Dr. Kilgore. That is one part of it. There are really two parts 
that you have embedded there together. The other one is to sug- 
gest, as Dr. Birman was talking about, that there may be some 
school districts where maybe the lowest achieving student in that 
school district is at the 50th percentile. In other words, that district 
has a very bright set of youngsters. We are saying that about 10 
percent of the students that are serviced by Chapter 1 fall into that 
category; that ie where you were asking about the "some" and the 
"relatively high achieving students" — about 10 percent of the stu- 
dents that are in the Chapter 1 program are students who are scor- 
ing at or above the 50th percentile. That is a small number. It is 
most likely to occur, as I said, in what we might call "high achiev- 
ing school districts", (we do not identify them as such in Chapter 
1), where, in context, they are the low achievers. But national 
speaking, they are not as disadvantaged as many other children 
are. 

But the selection of the grades spans, as you suggest, is a very 
important part of why some low achievers are not selected for 
Chapter 1. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Goodling. I would think that it is difficult in a study such as 
yours to determine what we hear most when we are hearing testi- 
mony out in the field, that the self image of these children has in- 
creased dramatically and improved tremendously, and that would 
be difficult for you to measure. So, where they may not be as low 
an achiever, that self-image issue may be a very important issue; 
yet there is not much you are going to do to improve the overall 
status of the child unless you do something about that self-image. 

Dr. Kilgore. Self-esteem and self-image were a little bit beyond 
the scope of the study insofar as how Chapter 1 had an impact on 
that, yes, sir. 

Mr. Goodling. Dr. Birman, does your data allow you to say any- 
thing about the difference between rural and urban school districts 
with regard to how services are provided, what kind of models were 
used, fiscal ability to offer services for smaller groups? We had a 
hearing yesterday in a very, very rural area and i f is a totally dif- 
ferent setting than what some people may be used to. 

Dr. Birman. We do have information that we could analyze with 
regards to both the types of services in districts according to their 
urban and rural status, and I believe also we could do some similar 
analyses with regard to the school level. We have not quite done a 
lot of the analyses that you might want, so I would appreciate any 
question, in particular, that you might have. If we have the data 
now, I could share it with you. Otherwise, I could submit it later 
for the record. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you. 
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Mr. Duffy, I had a little problem with your explanation to the 
Chairman. Prior to the Supreme Court decision, the public school 
teacher came to the private school, in all probability received mile- 
age to do that — at least we did back in my day. Nov. that public 
school teacher would take the van and come to the private school, 
and he or she would not receive mileage. I do not see where the 
additional expenses are then, because the student then will oome 
from the school into the van and receive the same instruction that 
the student received when the public school teacher went into the 
private school. I do understand where we got this increased ex- 
pense—if we provide the money to get the van and, as I said, the 
teacher does not get mileage now because he or she drives that van 
to the private school. And the only change is, then, that the stu- 
dent comes outside the school rather than remaining inside the 
school. What am I missing? 

Mr. Duffy. There is the cost of the van itself. 

Mr. Goodling. All right, now, we provided the money for the 
van. 

Mr. Duffy. Well, you are authorizing 30 million. 
Mr. Goodling. Right. 

Mr. Duffy. The reality of the situation— when you have the ap- 
propriations committees come along, you never get the full authori- 
zation. 

Mr. Goodling. That is not my argument and I did not think that 
was your argument with the chairman. You did not get into the 
appropriation part of it. 

Let us assume, now, we got the $30 million. 

Mr. Duffy. Okay, if the best of both— of all worlds, if you had 
sufficient funding there to purchase sufficient vans or whatever de- 
livery system— alternative delivery system, both the public and 
the private sector work out. If you had sufficient funding, then I 
think we would solve all the problems. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you. I have no other questions, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Hawkins. That is the idea. We hope you work with us 
to get that 30 million. 

Mr. Duffy. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think we need more than 30 
million. I believe that 

Chairman Hawkins. Well 

Mr. Duffy. That New York City itself could use up all of the 30 
million which you provide. 

Chairman Hawkins. Yes, well that was the department's esti- 
mate. We might negotiate a much higher level. But, if you are 
going to go off— the idea that you are going to get vouchers, which 
is certainly — this committee is not going to give you vouchers. So, 
it is one or the other, it is not both, as we see it. And we are not — I 
say that in this sense — we are trying to stretch as far as we can to 
meet the constitutional requirements. We would be willing to go 
much beyond that if wt? could, but we are going as far as we possi- 
bly can. 

Mr. Duffy. Yes, but in the meantime, Mr. Chairman, you still 
have quite a number of children out there who are eligible for 
Chapter 1 services who are not receiving those services. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Well, we would like to get more of them, 
but we have the Department of Education that does not want to 
give us what we are esking. 

Mr. Duffy. Well, that is the fight between you and they. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, it is your fight, too. 

Reverend Hughes. Indeed. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Biaggi? 

Mr. Biaggi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, Dr. Kilgore, you mention with relation to Chapter 1, the 
two elements— intensity and timing. Clearly, you almost discredit- 
ed the timing aspect of it. At minimal effect, you are talking about 
10 or 15 minutes at the end of a day, and that would take some 
time away from other subjects. So, in my mind, that kind of dis- 
credits that aspect of it. Intensity, however, I think, is more criti- 
cal. You mentioned the one to three ratio, one to four, that is excel- 
lent. It seems to me that would be more productive. 

And Superintendent Green, you talk about the one area where 
there is improvement in D.C., reading. So, what we are really 
taking into question here is Chapter 1. We are really questioning 
the apcrcusy of Chapter 1 and its full impact. All I know, it is par- 
tially effective, that is what we are talking about, that is what I 
conclude from what you are saying. Something is radically wrong. 

1 think we should address ourselves to correcting Chapter 1 or 
implementing some changes by virtue of regulation or law, if neces- 
sary. 

The flexibility aspect that Superintendent Green raises is one 
clearly within our purview. 

But, Dr. Kilgore, what you suggest— we have two prongs, one of 
which is relatively minimal in effectiveness and we have to focus 
attention on it because its benefit is virtually non-existant, when 
you are talking about 10 or 15 minutes a day. 

Dr. Kilgore. In our first interim report, provided Congress, we 
show that there were measurable additional gains that students re- 
ceived from Chapter 1. These measurable additional gains are quite 
varied across grades and across schools and districts, but I do not 
think that there is any evidence that I would want to present to 
you today that would say that it is anything less than to say that 
there is a benefit from Chapter 1. 

Mr. Biaggi. Excuse me, doctor, ve are not questioning that. I ac- 
knowledge that there is some benefit. But if you are going to estab- 
lish a formula or a program, why do we not deal with something 
that we know is working? And clearly, the time factor, in my 
judgement— I am being practical, I am not a scientist 

Dr. Kilgore. I understand. 

Mr. Biaggi. And to me, it is not worth a tinker's damn. 

Dr. Kilgore. Well, that is certainly your judgement, sir. I think 
that I would weigh both the intensity and the time quite heavily. 
That is not a personal opinion but rather, really, built upon long 
periods of research, both mine and others. It is just like an added 
course instead of study hall, you gain something from that. 

So, I would weigh those both equally. I realize that schools, in 
practice, have to make certain choices. But just to give you an ex- 
ample, a before or after school project is an option, and it is prac- 
ticed in about two percent of the school districts. So, it is not to say 
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that it is impractical, but it is to say that yes, schools do operate 
under certain constraints and have made choices— perhaps for very 
understandable reasons. It is just my obligation to show you how 
the practice is married, so to speak, with the research as it exists 
today. 

Mr. Biaggi. I am surprised at what you are saying in the light of 
what we have just discussed. You are telling me the time element 
should be given equal weight to the intensity element. Well, you 
show me clearly that on one side, you are talking about a fine 
ratio, on the other side, you are talking about 10 or 15 minutes 
which at best would require the student to give up and alter some 
other subject. I do not understand the weight argument, but aside 
from that— the overall question is, Chapter 1 should be reviewed 
and adjusted to conform with the reality and the benefits that it 
was intended to produce. 

On the other, Bishop Hughes— your testimony indicates that 
since the Aguilar decision, the parochial school system has been 
virtually devastated and questions have been raised about that 
whole area of education. I am familiar with it. I am from New 
York City and I can tell you those who are concerned about the 
discriminatory aspect of private school education— in the New 
York Archdiocese, the minority population is about 50 percent. You 
have Asians, you have hispanics, you have bl°.cks. The ncn-Catholic 
^pulation probably exceeds the minority population. So, I think 
the discrimination aspect of private school education should be set 
aside. 

We are talking about a system of education that has been very 
productive, has worked, has invited working people who, at addi- 
tional expense to them, send their children to the parochial schools 
for one reason— they prefer to send them to the private rather 
than to the public schools. I am a public school student, and I have 
four children. I started them off at public schools, at least the first 
two. I stopped— I stopped because they were not doing the job. And 
my income was relatively low at the time and at sacrifice to the 
family, we sent them to parochial schools. We were satisfied with 
the improved education. 

That is what we are talking about, education. I am not talking 
about any other extraneous matter, unrelated to the education of 
the children. And that is what is happening in the Bronx, in my 
district. It is mostly hispanic and black. And they are sending their 
children to private school at great expense to the family. 

By virtue of the Aguilar decision, the schools have been very 
negatively affected. Many children cannot participate. It is my feel- 
ing that we should do all we can to preserve that educational 
system. The public school system is not making the grade in many 
parts of our country. In other parts of the country, they are doing a 
great job. . 

Now, I have listened to year proposals. You make a distinction 
between parental grants ^nd vouchers. I know the voucher system 
is a very controversial situation. Parental grants varies, I think- 
well, it does vary from vouchers and it is something that we should 
discuss further. 

I am pleased that the chairman and Mr. Goodling have included 
moneys, $30 million, for the extra services in order to make you 
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whole, as a matter of speaking, as a result of the Aguilar decision. 
But I do not know if that does the whole job. 

With relation to time line and the bypass, knowing the dilatory 
conduct of bureaucracy, I think that is a critical element and there 
should be a time limit if there is going to be an adjustment to be 
made so that the parochial school cannot— would not be adversely 
affected. And the strength and the consolidation between public 
and private is also a laudable aspiration. I would suggest that you 
pursue those and the committee will take that into consideration. 

But, to cavalierly dismiss your pleas for the preservation of the 
parochia school system is something that we should not engage in. 
I do not know what form of compromise this committee will arrive 
at, but I can assure you that this gentleman will do all he can to 
see that the educational system as I have known it and the paro- 
chial school system that will deliver quality education to all 
people— all people— is preserved. 

Thf Chairman asked a very pointed question, and the Bishop re- 
sponded. I did not think there would be any other response— you 
would follow the rules of the public school system. I know there is 
not discrimination in the parochial school system. Witness the live 
evidence of tens of thousands of young folks, I think it is important 
that we— one, not lose sight of our principal objective, providing 
quality education for our children. While we are doing that in the 
parochial schools— clearly, this Committee has worked constantly to 
provide improved quality of education-in the public school system 
as well. There is a consciousness that has developed in our country 
about the public school system and education in general. And hope- 
fully, that consciousness will manifest itself in a very substantial 
and productive form, so that we need not be concerned about what 
is quality and what is inferior. There is no place for inferior educa- 
tion in this country. But until we meet the challenge and meet it 
honestly, and not get locked into ideological positions, we have a 
job to do. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I would 
say to my colleague and friend from New York that I have a great 
deal of sympathy and appreciation and agreement with what the 
gentleman from New York has been saying. I want to take some of 
those statements and word them into some questions. I want to be 
certain that we have on the record that— precisely what the testi- 
mony is of Bishop Hughes and Mr. Duffy with regard to what we 
should do and what you believe that we should do for the best in- 
terests of the Chapter 1 students and who may go to private 
schools. 

Mr. Duffy, I am going to oversimplify what I thought I heard you 
say, but perhaps not— and ask you to clarify it if you could. 

I almost heard the implication that you said that if we could just 
fund the alternative delivery systems— that is to say, the vans— 
what appears to be everyones' second choice for the provision of 
education, then that would be all right. I wonder if both of you 
could sort of turn that around and help us to focus on the educa- 
tion of the students themselves. 
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If you were faced, as we are, with the choice between a parental 
grant system for the provision of Chapter 1 services or the provi- 
sion of those services through the ways around— and we have all 
developed as a last resort, frankly— that is to say, the vans and 
the computers and the hardware and the technology— looking at it 
from the viewpoint of the students, in which method does the— do 
the students receive a better education and a better chance at a 
successful life? 

Mr. Duffy. I would say the students would receive a better edu- 
cation if they remained at their home school. There would be 
better coordination between the services received through Chapter 
1 teachers and the regular teachers, their regular classroom teach- 
ers. Right now, that coordination is not existent. There seems to be 
an interpretatio i of the court's decision that the public school 
teacher now providing the services cannot even communicate with 
the regular classroom teacher in the private school. 

Now, if you look at the voucher, I think if you went voucher or 
educational grant, it would be a tremendous saving of funds foi 
both the public school community and the private school communi- 
ty. You are still serving the same number of children. You would 
cut out the excess cost of mobile vans, leased neutral sites, buses, 
you would still spend the same amount of Chapter 1 funds on the 
private school children as you currently are spending without all of 
the additional costs for bandaid type of approaches. 

And, as Mr. Bartlett said, you would have a better quality educa- 
tion for these children. 

Mr. Bartlett. Would that education be significantly better, in 
your judgement? 

Mr. Duffy. On their home site? Yes, you would avoid the disrup- 
tion of the regular classroom program. t t 

Mr. Bartlett. But, do you have any way of describing what you 
believe the effect on school children and disadvantaged school chil- 
dren in private schools would be if Congress were either to do noth- 
ing or to only provide the alternative delivery systems, and not 
seek a way to constitutionally cure Felton, to permit a student a 
parental grant system? 

Mr. Duffy. Well, if Congress did nothing, you would have the 
status quo which we have at the moment. We have close to, be- 
tween 30 and 40 percent of our children not receiving services. You 
will have public school districts expending large sums in trying to 
come up with alternative delivery systems. 

Mr. Bartlett. Of the children who receive services, did they re- 
ceive better education or worse or the same? 

Mr. Duffy. I think they would receive worse education because 
they are out of an environment in which they are very comforta- 
ble, their home school. Then they have to spend considerable 
amount of time traveling back and forth from their home school to 
the public school. And if you try and do that in St. Paul, Minneapo- 
lis in the dead of winter, you have second or third grade students 
walking back and forth— they have to bundle up before they leave, 
they have to unwrap, they have to bundle up and then unwrap 
again, besides the distance back and forth. 

So, it would— it is a total disruption of the educational program 
of the child. And what we are 
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ar fl' a ^nf" ^ me a f k you t, 0 make sure 1 understand, you 
are saying the current system of alternative delivery, so called al- 
ternative delivery systems 

Mr. Duffy. That is correct. 

Isfhatwha^u said?** 1 diSrUPti ° n ° f the edUCation ° f the child? 

SJr" SY»^™ x he . way U *? operas in some school districts, yes. 

Mr. Bartlett. Let me explore with you what could be a wav out 
of what should not be a political question, it should be strictly an 
educational question. No politics should at all be tovolvS Vut 
l&ZSSSe^ * Washin ^ on - there are all kinds* 

If we were to construct a way in this Congress where we would 
voTtt K °*T?A ° f Pa ^ n ^ W' an educational g, ant, which 
ME • T 1 - 1 ? P , ro I't much tetter education for those stu- 
dents, those individual students, and we were to leave that in some 
mechanism at a local option kind of basis for the local public schod 
tefd to implement, in your judgement, would that begin to resolve 
the problem? That is, to say, would most school boards cometo a 

vate^nSr nent ' ^ the ° ut ° f with ^ S prf 

approach " y ° U rem ° Ve the fr0m % 1 think th at is one 

rJ^t^ A Tt K ! T ' And ° ne _ la st question, are you satisfied that the 
tut?ona1 muster? r0P0Sa y ° U are P r °P° sin e wojld meet consti- 

wI'J? 1 ?™ - ^ e hove every indication that it would, but I would 
leave that question to respond to our attorneys 

a „ M J" Bar . tl Y t - Could you provide us with, for the record, perhaps 
some precise language that you would propose, whether it ifdiffer- 
ent than or the same as or similar tc the administration's new pro- 
Si i U ^Z^ nd A 0 u U - are no . f endorsing the administration's last 
SSh JUT*' but thlS yea [ 8 proposal If you could provide us 
™JLZT JW 88 , 81,(1 Perhaps with a legal brief as to how it 
passes constitutional muster, I think it would be very helpful to 
this committee and to this Congress. p 10 

Mr. Duffy. We will see what we can do on that 
if ^ An u l ust r one last comment to you, it is not in the 
t°r m °. f » question but a form of a statement and we have talked 
about it before-like Mr. Biaggi-I very much hope that you stick 
to your principles on this one. In my judgement, a majority^ of Con 

S5S£ n< L a C Ca > r T J l nty °, f this comm ittee want to do what is 
right for the students themselves, and we sometimes let politics get 
in the way. But if you, as educators, would come and stick to your 
principles and stick to your guns and speak up on behalf of the 
™ i^V those students in developing this bill, I think you 
could be of some substantial assistance. 

And if what you mean to say is that for us to merely fund alter- 
"2 JJW syste ™ may ease the budgets of some schools but 
would not help students all that much, well, say it. Because we 
need to hear it. 

Thank you, sir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Green, were you seeking recognition 
on- well, I thought you were seeking to respond to the question 
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Mr. Green. I would be glad to respond to a question. 
Chairman Hawkins. Would you wish to make a statement in ref- 
erence 

Mr. Green. The American Association of School Administrators 
did not raise the voucher issue in its commentary because of its de- 
yicive nature and because that the country's future does not reside 
in private or parochial schools. 

We thought that that conversation is one that is now passed. 
And unless we can work together, not in the direction of voucher- 
ing education and becoming more divided as a nation, but working 
together for the course of universal public education, we think that 
the nation's health is at risk. 

You might note in my other testimony that I did not read today, 
what occurred at our forums — and as long as a discussion has 
erupted in this committee today, let me read from my original tes- 
timony. 

In the forums in Washington, Indianapolis, Dallas, Los Angeles, 
several hundred educators from all over the country listed their re- 
authorization priorities. The issues on which these forums ex- 
pressed consensus agreement were full funding of Chapter 1; strong 
opposition to vouchers; support for a constitutional mechanism for 
delivery of services to non-public children; support for incentive 
grants; support for existing comparability, maintenance of effort 
and supplemental not to supplant provisions; and control over state 
regulatory activity. 

I want that read into— I want that as a public statement because 
this morning, we chose on purpose not to raise the issue of vouch- 
ers. We think it is a very, very devicive, unhealthy and nonproduc- 
tive discussion. 

And incidently, we are prepared to not only compete on the issue 
of choice and any other incentive provision provided that private 
and pa rchial schools coiae under the same rules as public schools 
do in this Nation, including the desegration of non-public and paro- 
chial schools— and incidently, we are prepared to respect the mis- 
sion, which are different, the mission of public, private and paro- 
chial. So, to some extent, in representing a majority of the schocl 
iistricts in this Nation, there is a concern, from the tenure of the 
discussion, that we think is a discussion that has passed. 

And yes, the country is built on the basis of diversity of ideas, 
the Congress* relationships are build on diversity and we respect 
that. But we do not respect the continued education bashing be- 
tween public and non-public schools because children are in each of 
those systems and professional educators who dedicated their lives 
to making a difference in Bronx, in the public schools in the Bronx, 
but cannot predict the clients that come to those schools— their 
commitment is so strong, it cannot be tested as to whether or not 
the quality can measure up because of the conditions of poverty. 
And for AASA, I speak, and not for myself. We expect continued 
collaboration, but any incentive grant by any other label- and for 
example, revenue enhancement is a term you used in Washington 
today to avoid the discussion of raising taxes in our society — we 
hear this parental grant and we call it a voucher in AASA. And it 
does not take on any other complexion and it leads to an end that 
is not a public end. And it does have financial implications for 
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£ublic schools across this country and it does raise some serious, I 
elieve, constitutional issues. 

And finally, just let me say out of respect for my distinguished 
colleagues from the Department of Education, I have not seer your 
research but it appears to be a highly flawed presentation when de- 
scribing that the majority view which the public will pick up, that 
there are large numbers or some numbers or a few numbers of stu- 
dents that are in our Title I programs who are legally there but 
who appear to be achieving above the norms that are normally ex- 
pected. That ought to be viewed as a healthy condition for Chapter 
1 rather than viewed with suspicion, as presented here this morn- 
ing. 

And on the pait of AASA, I do take issue with that perspective, 
but I do not— I have not seen the research, would be glad to take it 
to our Federal Policy Committee, but believe it to be, on the part of 
my experience, to be highly flawed and biased and representing a 
broad perscription for what the future ought to be. 

Finally, Chapter 1 wa3 never developed along the research design 
as proposed, I have not seen it but the original Title I was not 
based on a research design so it is very difficult to listen to judge- 
ments about something that was not intended to— necessarily de- 
veloped along the lines of the design that Congress is asking for. I 
think you ought to make that clear in your synopsis that the Chap- 
ter 1, Title I had certain missions and how they achieve those mis- 
sions. This research does not reflect, it reflects time on task, wheth- 
er or not people make a difference, and so on. 

I thank you for the opportunity to make those comments. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Hayes? We are trying to call on the basis of seniority. I 
cannot keep up with the members as they come in and out. So, 
we'll just have to go with seniority. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, but I have no questions or 
comments. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Solarz? If you yield your position, then 
Mr. Solarz was next. 

Mr. Solarz. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Bishop Hughes, I just want to make sure I understand the exact 
nature of your proposal on vouchers. Are you saying that you 
would like to see vouchers made available only for those students 
currently enrolled in non-public schools who meet the Title I, 
Chapter 1 criteria? 

Reverend Hughes. I must confess, the word parental grant was 
specifically chosen rather than voucher because it has a very limit- 
ed purpose. It would be open only to those parents whose children 
qualify under those conditions for Chapter 1. 

Mr. Solarz. Whatever we call it, say, parental grant, would it be 
available— only to those parents whose children are now in non- 
public schools or would it be available to the parent of any child? 

Reverend Hughes. It would be available to the parent of any 
child who qualifies for Chapter 1 assistance, whether they attend a 
public, non-public, or sectarian school. 

Mr. Solarz. And what would be the size of the parental grant? 

Reverend Hughes. Presently, it would be equal to the per pupil 
amount that is spent under Chapter 1 for each student. 
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Mr. Solarz. And that is? 

Reverend Hughes. It varies really, from state to state and from 
LEA to LEA. It is not a universal amount equal across the board. 

Mr. Solarz. Right, and is there any difference between what you 
call a parental grant and what has previously been characterized 
as a voucher? 

Reverend Hughes. Glad to have the opportunity to speak to that 
because that word voucher always raises red flags and that type of 
thing. And I think, when voucher is used most commonly, we are 
talking about a grant tc parents of all students who may purchase 
educational services at either a public, non-public, sectarian school. 
So, it usually is a broader approach than this limited approach that 
we are speaking about when we talk about a parental grant, only 
to those students who qualify for Chapter 1. 

Mr. Solarz. Presumably, if your recommendation were adopted, 
we would have to have to r3orient the Chapter 1 program. Instead 
f providing money directly to the LEAs, it would go to the parents 
of the children who are eligible and then they would decide what 
to do. If their children went to public school, they would give the 
money to the public school. If they went to a non-public school, 
they would give it to the non-public school. Is that correct? 

Reverend Hughes. That is correct, although when we talk about 
giving it to the non-public school, the parent would purchase those 
services at the non-public school. 

Mr. Solarz. Right. I gather that politically this proposal is not in 
the cards. I have to confess to very mixed feelings about it. I mean, 
on the one hand, I am very sympathetic to the needs of the chil- 
dren who go to the non-public schools. I think they are as entitled 
to our concern as the children in public schools. I know, in my dis- 
trict in particular, there has bee.i a real problem as a result of the 
Aguilar decision. I am told, for example, that in the Catholic 
schools, there has been a decline of 60 percent of the number of 
students served by Chapter 1. In the yeshivas, there has been a de- 
cline oi' 75 percent. And I have thousands and thousands of stu- 
dents in my district that are in parochial schools and in yeshivas. 

At the same time, obviously we do have a primary commitment 
to the public schools. And one of my concerns about your proposal 
is the extent to which, if it were adopted, parents whose children 
are now in the public schools who decided to send their children to 
the non-public schools would in effect be taking moneys now avail- 
able to the public schools away from the public schools. It seems to 
me that it would result in a net reduction in resources going to the 
public schools for these educationally disadvantaged children. This 
is distinguished, from tuition tax credits, which is a separate issue, 
where the benefits that go to the parents of non-public school stu- 
dents are not directly subtracted from the resources available to 
the public schools. 

So, how would you respond to this concern— that through a 
system of parental grants, you would end up reducing the total re- 
sources available to the public schools for educationally disadvan- 
taged children? 

Reverend Hughes. I would say, first of all, I think that is merely 
a conjecture to be of the opinion that those students who are now 
in public schools in great numbers would choose to purchase that 
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service at a non-public school, I do not think, is real. I think we are 
talking about money that is limited for a specific purpose to only 
those children who now qualify for that service. 

So, I do not see a great amount of money being taken from the 
public school and given to the children if they go elsewhere, be- 
cause they still would have to be spending a lot of money to get the 
rest of their education at the non-public school. That would have co 
be a parental choice to do that other spending, so I do not feel that, 
in great numbers, they would take that option because that is only 
a small part of their education. 

Mr. Solarz. Well, I do not suppose anybody knows for sure what 
the numbers would be. But to the extent there was any movement, 
and presumably there would be some, it would— would it not repre- 
sent a decline in the resources available— to the public schools? 

Reverend Hughes. Yes, but I think it ought to be clear that it is 
only for that one purpose. It is not taking money the public school 
would be spending on general education for those particular stu- 
dents but only for those particular compensatory services such as 
remedial reading, remedial math, which is what this is provided 
for. 

Mr. Solarz. Let me ask you two other questions, if I might, 
Bishop. 

The first is— on the $30 million to help defray the costs of Agui- 
lar> I gather you testified that, in your view, 60 million would not 
be sufficient. But it is not clear to me whether that means you are 
satisfied with f he 30 million or you would like to see an increase, 
and if so, by how much. 

Reverend Hughes. I suppose educators in general are always 
aiming at the highest amount available because if it is given them, 
we trust we are able to provide better services. I do not think we 
have actual figures on the number of mobile units that would be 
needed across the country, if that were the particular delivery 
system that was found to be most constitutionally acceptable. 

Mr. Solarz. Finally, I gather that some people are talking 
about— myself included— the possibility of computer programs, 
maybe close circuit TV programs, as a way of dealing with the con- 
sequences of Aguilar. How would you actually like to see this kind 
of approach implemented? What do you have in mind, and what 
guidelines, if any, would you like us to write into the legislation? 

Reverend Hughes. Let me say that that possibility probably is 
minimal across the whole country. When we talk of Catholic school 
systems, we are talking about the large cities like New York, Chi- 
cago, we are talking about rural areas where they may be very far 
removed from the public school— the local public school, we are 
talking about a variety of places and opportunities. In some of 
those places, using computers and electronic equipment, whereby 
the person teaching is in one school and the benefits are in an- 
other, that may be the best way to provide it. 

How costly that would be might depend upon the resources of 
that particular local school district. So it, in some cases, might be 
very acceptable— in others, it would have to provide new equip- 
ment and would be costly. 

Mr. Solarz. Presumably then, whatever amount of money we 
put into the bill to help schools deal with the consequences of the 
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Aguilar decision, you would like to see permission for the use of 
those resources, if they are cost effective, for computers or other 
forms of technology which can help to deal with the decision. 

Reverend Hughes. Yes, that would be a given way that might be 
acceptable in the given situation. And what we would like in the 
bill would be permission for the LEA to use that if that seemed to 
be economically and educationally best in a given district. 

Mr. Solarz. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Reverend Hughes, out I— for a moment, express to Mr. Chair- 
man, that Dr. Green was testifying relative to vouchers and coop- 
eration — one of the sad biproducts of the Supreme Court decision 
was that for 20 years, public school leaders and parochial school 
leaders were working together and we had formed strong coalitions 
across this country that was different from what had been in place 
before ESEA in 1965. And that— the greatest thing about that was 
that the students benefited. We were working together for the ben- 
efit of the students. And so, the result of that first bill was that 
children benefited because we who have responsibility in leader- 
ship roles were working together. And now that Supreme Court de- 
cision has made that very difficult and the students, again, are the 
ones who suffer. 

Chairman Hawkins. We hope that comes about again, Bishop. 

I understand that, Mr. Green, you have a urgent reason for 
having to leave at this time to make plane connections. 

Mr. Green. Yes. 

Chairman Hawkins. If so, the chair would like to excuse you 
unless— Mr. Gunderson, did you have a question for Mr. Green? 

Mr. Gunderson. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, I do have one ques- 
tion, Mr. Green, if I may? 

Chairman Hawkins. Yes, you may. 

Mr. Gunderson. Mr. Green, regarding your comment on page 2 
of your testimony, you did allude to one of the priorities being sup- 
port for a constitute lal mechanism for delivery of services. Are 
there any proposals pending that you feel would meet the constitu- 
tional mandate to provide Chapter 1 benefits? 

Mr. Green. Not tnat I am familiar with. I am not an attorney, so 
I do not 

Mr. Gunderson. You are lucky. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Green. I do not want to misrepresent myself in that. The 
American Association of School Administrators, however, who rep- 
resent not only American public administrators but parochial as 
well as private, certainly continued to be interested in the bottom 
line, which is children. And I do not think there is any question, 
internally, about the question of vouchers. It is not going to be the 
position of AASA. 

The responsibilities that have been designed and discussed by the 
bishop are our responsibilities, too. A disadvantaged child in a non- 
public school is as important a resource to develop as one that is in 
a public school. 

And so, I do not know the constitutional language, but it is not 
intended to provide for vouchers or parental grants or anything 
along that line which would give the notion that— to diminish the 
public school movement. There are the constitutional questions of 
not being able to deliver services on private property. That still 
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needs to be discussed because there is a loss of benefit to the child 
in a non-public school when these alternative mechanisms are 
available. 

I would agree that interactive technology may make possible, in 
rural communities across this country, possibilities that are un- 
known touay. And I think that technology— I support the technolo- 
gy thoughts that were described here earlier. 

But I would— the American Association of School Administrators 
would be glad to come back to this committee. It, too, is not a legal 
association, it is a school district association. But its intent is to 
bring about the effective benefits for all children and, given our 
commentary and your interest, we would be glad to send staff over 
to discuss what some possibilities are. 

Mr. Visclosky. I would appreciate that and, in terms of markup 
for the bill, if the association was working on ideas, I would hope 
that they would keep that timeframe in mind as they proceed. 

Mr. Green. And we would welcome our colleagues from the Na- 
tional Catholic Conference to that meeting. 

Mr. Visclosky. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Henry. However, that association also believes that these 
proposals, relative to $30 million in tra. asportation, does not meet 
the constitutional test. Is that correct? 

Mr. Green. We feel that the— we support your $30 million com- 
mitment to non-public for the purchase of capital improvements 
that would be necessary to deliver services. We suspect those funds 
go directly to the LEA, it does not go into the private school or 
non-public school, and we intend to use those funds to make the 
provisions that are necessary to enhance the delivery of service to 
non-public children. We do not see that being a constitutional ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Henry. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, thank you. Well, thank 
you, Dr. Green. 
Mr. Green. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. We appreciate your patience— Mr. Gu lder- 
son— eventually we reached you. 

Mr. Gunderson. Dr. Kilgore, have you been able to get into for- 
mula basis for distribution of Chapter 1 money? 

Dr. Kilgore. It is really beyond the scope of the study to deal 
directly with policy issues like the formula, that is formula that 
might find most advisable. Dr. Birman might want to talk a little 
bit more generally about particular fac's and how they might bare 
upon that. 

But, basically— in looking at the distribution of services, our con- 
cern has generally been to ask questions— are the neediest students 
being served, and whether— if they are not being served — if we can 
understand why they are not being served. That is what has basi- 
cally driven our trying to understand distribution of services. 

But, Dr. Birman, would you like to add something about that? 

Dr. Birman. Well, we did not study formula issues, per se. We do 
have information about the distribution of schools and districts in 
the Chapter 1 program. As you know, the Chapter 1 programs goes 
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to about 90 percent of the school districts in the Nation and one of 
the things fiat we have been looking at is 

Chairman Hawkins. I find it a little difficult to understand 

Dr. Birman. Excuse me? 

Chairman Hawkins. Could you speak more directly into the 
microphone? 

Dr. Birman. What I was saying was that Chapter 1 funds do go 
to about 90 percent of the nation's school districts and we have 
been looking at the distribution of the program to those districts 
and also the types of schools within those districts that receive 
services. And so, for example, we have been looking at the distribu- 
tion of poverty among schools and find relatively low poverty 
schools tend to be in relatively low poverty districts and high pov- 
erty schools in high poverty districts. 

So, we have been looking at the relationship between school and 
district poverty with regard to some of the issues that we were dis- 
cussing earlier 

Dr. Kilgore. I was just going to close, because we sometimes lose 
perspective. I certainly wanted to come back to some of the ques- 
tions that were mentioned earlier. In suggesting that there are de- 
viations, we are almost forgetting that there are large numbers of 
students in schools for whom we would say, yes this is whom we 
intend to be serving. Something near the 80 percent — of the schools 
that are in the highest poverty districts are being served by Chap- 
ter 1. Similarly with respect to low achieving students, large por- 
tions of those are being served. 

So, we should not be misdirected, in terms of understanding spe- 
cific formula issues and targeting, thinking that those students are 
not there. 

Mr. Gunderson. Okay, let me expand because, in all due respect, 
I do not think it takes a great deal to conclude that a high poverty 
district is going to have a high number of poverty students. I do 
not mean to put down the study 

Dr. Kilgore. I understand, that is a fair question. 

Mr. Gunderson. I do not know how you can look into this whole 
issue without looking at formulas and one of the concorns that I 
really have is with your definition of poverty— not your's specifical- 
ly, but the definition of poverty — and one of the things that was 
pointed out very vividiv to us yesterday in the field hearing — is 
that using 1980 census data is totally antiquated when dealing with 
the agricultural crisis in this country. If you are going to use data 
from 1970 or upgrade it to 1980, but you are still going to use the 
same definition tor poverty for income — general income — if you are 
doing some kind of study, focus on whether or not we are adequate- 
ly directing our Chapter 1 resources to the truely needy Chapter 1 
students. I do not know how you can do a study on that or come to 
conclusions without looking at these types of statistics. 

Dr. Kilgore. Let me just make one comment, then I will have 
Dr. Birman talk. It is appropriate to remind you that my office of 
research is not a policy oriented office. It is an office that has all 
of, should we say, the trappings of the bland researcher— the kind 
that sometimes frustrate you so. 

What we try to do is collect facts specifically in the Congression- 
ally mandated study that Congress found to be of interest. We 
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looked at the distribution of services, the type of students served, 
the original questions that Congress had identified. Let me have 
Dr. Birman, though, talk to you more directly. 

Dr. Birman. I would like to say that in the beginning when we 
went around to many Congressional staffers to interpret our man- 
date and to see what kinds of issues we should be focusing on in 
our research, we were told to stay away, in large part, from issues 
relating to the formula because formula issues were largely decided 
on the basis of politics and not on the basis of research. 

What we did get into were provisions having to do with the selec- 
tion of schools and the selection of students. And in looking at 
those, could not help but look into the issue of the distribution of 
schools and students among districts. So, to the extent that that re- 
lates to the formula, which it certainly does, we had to slip into it a 
little bit. However, we did not focus on the formula per se— for the 
obvious reasons 

Mr. Gunderson. I am not blaming you— but with all due respect, 
when you get into a selection of school study, that is not really— we 
do not have a selection of schools, we have one school— we hcve 
one elementary school, we have one high school, we probably have 
one school that does elementary and high school To talk to us 
about a selection of schools is to eliminate— from the discussion. 
One of the concerns that I have, when you talk about— not sure 
that even the formulas that we have in H.R. 950, that rural schools 
will qualify because I do not think that the definition of 20 percent 
poverty students— that definition of poverty in a rural area I do 
not think works and therefore I do not think we are going to have 
20 percent of our students— and let me tell you there is increased 
poverty in the rural areas— I am very concerned at the whole di- 
rection of this, was hoping that your study might give us some as- 
sistance to understand the difficulties that you face in this issue. 

Dr. Birman. Well, I think you will find when you see some of our 
statistics that small rural areas, as well as the larger cities, are the 
ones that do have the highest concentrations of poor students. So, I 
think you will find that, in fact, a large proportion of rural dis- 
tricts would have the concentrations of students that would be 
looking for in terms of high poverty. 

Mr. Gunderson. Did you get into anything at all in terms of 
analysis of the impact of the distribution of funds and capital costs 
associated with the problems of rural schools where you have a 
$50,000 or a $100,000 grant, which in many .schools would institute 
an entire operation of Chapter 1. Obviously, you lose a couple of 
students in terms of eligibility, you "nave just lost the funding 
mechanism for the teachers — because when you are dealing with 
such a small number of students, did you at all look at the appar- 
ent difficulties of a distribution of funds as it affects a smaller en- 
rollment district? 

Dr. Kilgore, I think Dr. Birman would certainly want to expand. 
One of^the things that occurred to me, certainly, the "previously 
eligible" provision or option that is allowed for the kind of school 
that you are describing — that is one which lost a couple of students 
one year so that their poverty "rate" has gone down, would be pro- 
jected. Assuming that was maybe a glitch and not part of a longer 
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trend, the provision for those services would continue into the next 
year. 

So, the existing provisions that you have do buffer schools from 
this: now you are eligible, now you are not. To what degree it 
would be applicable, and resilient, under the conditions of small 
rural schools, I am not going to be able to say with certainty. But 
that would be one aspect that would be important. 

Dr. Birman. I would like to just say that we are currently in the 
middle of our analysis phase and I am glad that you brought up 
the issue of rural schools because— we have just been at the point 
of getting the whole picture of our data together. It gives me an 
opportunity to go back and look at what the distributions are be- 
tween urban and rural. 

I would also like to say that we do have a study that I will look 
at again more closely with regard to the allocation of resources 
within school districts and I will investigate whether we hav<; some 
examples of rural districts in that study that we would be able to 
look at and bring to your attention. 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Sawyer? 

Mr. Sawyer. I have no questions. 
Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Henry? 
Mr. Henry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

There are really three or four issues actually before us. We spent 
a lot of time and a little bit of contention on the voucher-parental 
grant issue. But I would like to focus particularly on the testimony 
From the department relative to problems with targeting, problems 
of parental involvement, problems of supplanting. 

It is intriguing that all three of these problems in the history of 
Title I, Chapter 1 continue to resurface and we continue to try to 
address them. By way of background, I have to say that last year, 
as you know and several people in the committee are aware of the 
fact that I introduced a draft bill to circulate some discussion on 
the reauthorizing process, which we tried to address four problems 
areas. One was the issue of targeting. 

Here we have a program in which almost 50 percent of all the 
legally eligible children still are not served under this program, 
there this tremendous unmet need in terms of fulfilling the ex- 
pectations of the Act. At the same time, of those children who are 
served, perhaps up to 40 and some cases even more, but 40 percent 
or more would not meet the criteria of being both economically de- 
prived and educationally deficient. Although we do have to consid- 
er in that, I think, as Dr. Green said, for those who in fact, because 
of the success of the program, have brought their achievement 
levels up. And that is one of the things 

Chairman Hawkins. Are you saving — let me understand what 
you said. You say that 40 percent of the students on Chapter 1 are 
not meeting the criteria based either on poverty or educational 
deprivation. 

Mr. Henry. Not either but both. Now one of the reasons as to 
the 

Chairman Hawkins. But one or the other— are you saying both? 
You are not saying one or the other. 
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Mr. Henry. No, I am saying do not meet both criteria, education- 
al deficient and economically deprived. 

Chairman Hawkins. You have come up with a new study then. 

Mr. Henry. Well, I will show you the data, Mr. Chairman. Now, 
what I am saying is one of the reasons— if you let me finish here — 
is that as you get some of these children to improve their achieve- 
ment, you have a problem that if you cut them off at that point, 
you are penalizing a district for its failures rather than rewarding 
them— pardon me, penalizing them for its success. And we always 
get this dilemma of rewarding a school district that cannot get 
them up as opposed to penalizing them for it. 

Now, the chairman's question— am I way off base in saying that 
we are talking of 40 percent level that would not make the criteria 
of both? 

Dr. Kilgore. I think what you have got 10 remember is the crite- 
ria, yes, that you have established. In other words, I am not judg- 
ing those; I reserve to the Members of the House, so to speak, to 
iudge whether those are the criteria of Chapter 1, but there is a 
large proportion if you are using that criteria. 

My earlier statement restricted it simply to students in terms of 
their achievement. It was a much more restricted definition, which 
was— those who are below the 25th percentile in achievement. 
When I was saying that there were some that were unserved, we 
were both talking about a similar, but not overlapping and not per- 
fectly the same, population. 

Mr. Henry. Yes, I am talking about overlapping or dual criteria 
here. It seems to me there is something this committee ought to be 
able to do to try or at least to consider whether or not the criteria 
for placement ought to be refined to more accurately target deliv- 
ery of services, given the fact that we are reaching rnly about half 
of those who are eligible. 

The second issue that we had raised last year was the issue of 
parental involvement and I was glad to see that the department in- 
dicated there are still problems with this and to a certain extent 
there has been a decline in the utilization role of parent counsels. 

The third area was the whole issue of the tendency to supplant 
rather than supplement with Title I funds. Particularly, I think 
this happens when you have pull-out programs rather than using 
the resources as an alternative approach to additional time at task. 
I am wondering if you could tell the committee whether or not 
there a**e significant minority of districts who have tried to use 
their funds for additional time at task as opposed to pull-out and 
what tends, in some cases, to be supplanting other than maybe 
smaller classroom size, depending on other ways in which you 
defend these reallocations of funds. 

Dr. Kilgore. Let me make a few introductory remarks since we 
have returned to a topic where some muddied waters emerged in 
an earlier discussion. Then on the specifics, I will have Dr. Birman 
talk with you. 

Some of the discussions today, when we were talking about 
added instructional time, some people— particularly I thmk it was 
Mr. Martinez or someone else— had the impression that we were 
suggesting there was only 10 minutes of instructional time to begin 
with. It is not the case. We are talking about Chapter \ providing 
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services to students for 30 to 35 minutes every day. Often, though, 
the pull-out is a different— I do not think you would want to con- 
fuse the issue— but they are often pulled out and they are often 
provided, in that context, more instruction in, let us say, in reading 
than they would have gotten otherwise. But they are also missing 
some things. 

The general point though is that instructional time is just as val- 
uable as the intensity, so you would not want to compromise one to 
the other. But at the same time, the notion that we have, so to 
speak, cheated children of instructional time could be misrepre- 
sented in the sense that Chapter 1 does provide instruction every 
day for a considerable period of time. 

Dr. Birman, would you expe nd 

Chairman Hawkins. Could you suspend for just one minute? 

Bishop Hughes, do I get the impression that you may be, may 
have a time problem? 

Reverend Hughes. Yes, I do. I have a plane shortly after noon. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Henry, do you intend to ask Bishop 
Hughes any questions? 

Mr. Henry. No, I have got another couple of questions for the 
department, but I would be glad to yield 

Chairman Hawkins. Could we then accommodate you by excus- 
ing Bishop Hughes? 

Reverend Hughes. If I — I appreciate that very much, but if it is 
possible, I would like to remain as long as I can and then leave 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, you remain as long as you can. If you 
leave, we know that you are not, let us say, suspending us into hell 
fire. [Laughter.] 

Reverend Hughes. Appreciate that very much, but would like to 
get on the record how happy I was when I came in the room to see 
the name above the door of Carl Perkins. As you know, he was 
chairman of this committee for many, many years and is from the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky where I am located and I was able to 
attend his funeral and see the great outpouring of loyalty and re- 
spect for him, which we have had, in education, for many years — 
because he was a leader and in standing for quality education for 
all students, regardless of where they attended school, and they 
have a great deal of respect for him. And I just felt good when I 
sa\v that name over the door and I was sorry that his son was not 
here so that I could acknowledge that. I thank you for the opportu- 
nity to say 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, I am sure his son wanted to be here, 
and just was not blessed today, apparently. [Laughter.] 
Would you continue, please, Mr. Henry? 

Mr. Henry. Thank you. I believe Dr. Birman was responding on 
supplanting. 

Dr. Birman. I believe your question is whether some school dis- 
tricts utilize other approaches besides a pull-out approach to pro- 
vide service to Chapter 1 students. Is that correct? 

Our findings are that most districts, the vast majority of dis- 
tricts, do rely on — on pull-out approaches for at least some of their 
instruction, though there is a substantial minority of districts that 
use in-class approaches as well. A very small proportion of districts 
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use their Chapter 1 funds for after school, before school, or summer 
school programs. 

I would like to say, though, that I am not ?ure that these are 
issues of supplanting. As far as our research shows, pull-out ap- 
proaches do not necessarily supplant instruction, at least in the 
legal sense of the word. And one of the things I would like to add 
into this discussion is that a lot of our research shows that the dif- 
ference between pull-outs and in-class or pull-outs and other ap- 
proaches may not be the critical difference to focus on. Some of the 
other things that we have been talking about— for instance, the in- 
tensity of instruction, the amount of time, the teacher attention to 
the student, the materials that are used, and so forth — might be 
more critical to student achievement than the setting, whether it 
be pull-out or in-class. 

Mr. Henry. I think that there is a very fine line between sup- 
planting and the language in Chapter 1 which speaks of more flexi- 
ble use of maintenance of effort requirements and what is really 
taking place there. Your testimony indicates that 43 percent of the 
school districts would not meet Title I maintenance of effort re- 
quirements had the requirements not been loosened. 

Dr. Birman. We did find that 43 percent. However we did not 
find— at least in our case studies— any evidence that the districts 
were using Chapter 1 funds to provide activities that they would 
have provided otherwise through state or local funds. We did not 
really see evidence of that misuse of the maintenance of effort pro- 
vision. 

Mr. Henry. Mr. Chairman, just two more questions here. 

One— we have heard a lot about the dropout in the non-public 
school sector, up to 40 percent, in the testimony we heard — and I 
think someone else mentioned— Congressman Solarz— up to 60 per- 
cent in some of the schools in his district as a consequence of AguU 
lar v. Felton. What has been the consequences in the public school 
community? I have read some interesting estimates from National 
Association of School Boards. What would be the comparable drop- 
out rates or loss of enrollment in Chapter 1 as a consequence, in 
the public school community? 

Dr. Kilgore. I am not really quite sure of the question here. Are 
you suggesting that if the Aguilar decision had happened to public 
schools, that we need to know what the estimate is? Is that your 
question? 

Mr. Henry. Well, my understanding— the National Association 
of School Boards did a preliminary survey which they reported on 
last fall— and I think one of the states was California in which they 
said in some of the major districts, there was an overall 40 percent 
drop in Chapter 1 enrollment — in part because of the tremendous 
increase in administrative costs that were affecting public schools. 
And thus, there were less funds left over, so to speak, for actually 
serving students. 

Dr. Kilgore. Let us get one statistic clear, at least when distin- 
guished from those that have been presented by other witnesses. 
The survey work that was done this fall by our congressionally 
mandated study, in my office, estir^tes that as of last fall, compar- 
ing that with th« pre-Aguilar decibel, there was a 28 percent drop 
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in the number of private school students enrolled in Chapter 1 pro- 
grams. 

Now the question as it applies— what you are suggesting is that 
there is a certain added cost to the public sector, and do we have 
estimates on how it might affect the enrollment in the public 
sector. 

I do not think we have anything that would be able to speak to 
that. 

Dr. Birman. We do not have any thing that would speak to that 
directly, though. We do not see any evidence of, nationwide, a de- 
cline in the numbers of students served by Chapter 1, at least over 
the long haul. There have been obvious fluctuations year to year, 
but we have not seen a decline in the overall numbers of Chapter 1 
students being served in public schools. 

Mr. Henry. Okay. Iliank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Mr. Kildee? 

Mr. Kildee. I have no questions. I was downtown speaking to 
sonie American Indians in Indian Education and could not be here, 
but I regret the fact that I could not hear the testimony of my good 
friends at the witness table. I look forward to working with them 
to Y lp those students whom they serve in their school system and 
I appreciate their testimony this morning. 

Reverend Hughes. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Dr. Kilgore, in your prepared statement, 
you mention severed administrative changes that have come about 
and you attributed these to a change in the law in 1981. Among 
those you indicated that maintenance of effort was relaxed, that 
there were declines in administrative staff, and several other 
changes were suggested. Were these caused by a change in the 
law? In what way did the change in the law result from— result in 
administrative staff declining? Was that mandated or were respon- 
sibilities taken away or what? 

Dr. Kilgore. Let us be very, very careful in reading this. We are 
saying that according to interviews with Federal officials, there 
was association of less staff and reduced burdens as a result of 
Chapter 1. The interviewees were suggesting that there was less 
need of staff. We did not, at any point in time, make a causal state- 
ment. We were just reporting what other people were saying. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, I get a little different conclusion from 
reading this statement. The point seems to be made that in a way 
Title I is not succeeding in targeting on those who should be target- 
ed and yet the statement seems to be clear that there has been a 
decline in enforcement at the Federal level, fewer staff, more relax- 
ation of some of the provisions that had been included in Title I, 
and I do not seem to reconcile why, on the one hand, the charge is 
made that the local educational agencies are not doing as good a 
job as they should be doing— and yet when the opportunity present- 
ed itself in 1981, when the law was changed, not because some of 
us wanted to do it and not because this committee had anything to 
do with it— but it was changed in a budget setting that these things 
resulted from those changes and it would seem to me that recom- 
mendations v/ould be made to this committee to do something 
about some of this— some of these relaxations of provisions that 
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might tighten up the program. And that I do not quite understand 
the — what you are suggesting. 

Dr. Kilgore. Okay, I think there are two things. I think when 
you are talking about Federal staff, the increase or decrease of it, 
you are talking about staff that devoted time, at least in part, to 
compliance with the kinds of requirements that exist under a given 
law. In this particular case, we do not find compliance to be a prob- 
lem. In other words, our report as well as the GAO report would 
suggest that compliance is, in fact, being met. 

Now, it does misrepresent my point, Mr. Chairman, to suggest 
that I do not think schools or districts are doing a good job. I think 
that it is quite commendable what we have done. In this work, we 
never suggested that somebody is failing in their job. But rather, 
that just in the spirit of those general good old American quests, so 
to speak, things can be done better. We have looked at the body of 
research about school practices, and tried to match that body of re- 
search with the practices in Chapter 1 to try to give you, as legisla- 
tors, some idea about those practices. If you want to do something 
that might improve on what you have already accomplished, then 
those things should be done. 

Now, insofar as the staffing, the kind of staffing needed would be 
largely dictated by the kind of law that you construct. If you think 
that tne distribution of services can somehow be enhanced by tight- 
ening compliance, then you would indeed probably want to see a 
different type of staffing structure than you have now. But to sug- 
gest that is a problem now— that compliance is a problem, the data 
would not support. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, I do not suggest it is a problem. 

Dr. Kilgore. Okay. 

Chairman Hawkins. I agree with you. I do not think compliance 
is a problem. However, the department seems to be suggesting that 
when they make the charges of the number— and they repeat it 
over and over— the number of individuals who are not being 
served. And that is a funding problem, that is what that is. And 
the charges made that there are individuals or the implication at 
least is given that there are a lot of children on the program who 
should not be on the program, that they really are not low 
achievers, they are high achievers, and 

Dr. Kilgore. Well, I hope we have clarified, at least, my office's 
statistics. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, I think you have done a reasonably 
good job of doing that. However, as I say, we keep going around 
and around, but in what way, is compliance a problem,— and the 
st-dies that are being quoted, based on the 1976 study, seem to sug- 
gest that there is a problem of compliance. However you yourself 
agree that it is not a problem. And then we get down to the point 
where there is less stuff to monitor the program,— you relax the 
maintenance of effort provision and you seem to be saying that as 
a result of change in 1981, that the problem of administration has 
been— the problems of administration have been increased, that pa- 
rental involvement has been in some way affected adversely, and 
yet this committee— the Congress did not mean— the Congress 
probably did it in voting for the 1981 Omnibus Act, but that was 
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not done in an educational setting, it was done in just an up and 
down vote on whether you are going to reach a budget target. 

Now these, it seems to me, are the things that we could agree 
upon and do something about that. But the whole debate has 
"otten off on charges that Chapter 1 is not doing what it is sup- 
4>',3ed to do and that consequently somehow we are rational in cut- 
ting back on the program, reducing the amount of money and tar- 
geting and reducing the amount of money. And so, that has been 
used to justify continuous cuts in the program. 

Dr. Kilgore. Well, you are a much better histo^an of the de- 
bates that have preceded us today on Chapter 1 and the different 
budget cuts. It is beyond the scope of both my office and my skills, 
certainly, to both attribute motives or understand those debates. 

I think the central point here, though, sir, is that we have a 
debate of the half empty versus the half full cup. And we, as re- 
searchers, want to show you where the cup is full and where it 
may be a little bit empty. And we are suggesting that insofar as 
compliance is concerned, that that is not the issue. Schools and 
school districts are complying with Chapter 1 as presently con- 
structed. Insofar as options and ways that schools and students are 
selected, we said it does a pretty good job of targeting. We know, 
large portions of very poor children are served, as are large por- 
tions of low achieving students. But, some low achieving not served 
and, less in number, we said, borne h,gh achieving are served. 

We have tried to suggest that some services provided are very 
congruent with the research evidence to date. We said there are a 
few things that are not. But that is in the nature of being a good 
researcher— to point out opportunities for you, the legislator, to im- 
prove those programs. Certainly, I think any decisions about the 
administrative staffing would certainly be beyond our scope. We 
would just suggest to you that in seeking to improve, not to 
remedy, but to improve, this program, you might anticipate some 
needed changes in a variety of areas other than just simply the 
staffing. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, thank you, I will accept your recom- 
mendations. Any further questions? 

If not, may I again express appreciation to you, Dr. Kilgore and 
Dr. Birman, for your testimony today. You have been very, very 
helpful and we appreciate the candor with which you have ex- 
pressed yourselves. 

Thank you v« ry much, and that concludes the hearing. 

[Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Additional material submitted for r,he record follows:] 
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I appear before you on behtlf of the 3.5 million American 
citisens of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico to express our support 



for programs of elementary and secondary education espoused by this 
Committee and to request your assistance in closing the educational 
gap that separates the Commonwealth and the mainland by granting 
parity treatment to the island under the Chapter I program of the 
Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981. 

I would like to begin my remarks by highlighting that providing 
an education of the highest quality possible to students in the 
island has been a major priority for the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. In the last decades Puerto Rico has consistently allocated 
one third of its state budget for education programs. As a result, 
the literacy rate in the island has improved from 75.3 percent in 
1950 to 89. ^ in 1980. According to the 1980 census the average 
year of schooling completed by the population over 25 years old is 
9.4 years compared to 3.9 years completed in 1950. 

These statistics, however, do not yet parallel those of the 
mainland where a 99 percent literacy rate exists and average 
schooling is 12 years. To grant parity treatment to Puerto Rico 
under the Chapter I program thus becomes essential if the 
Commonwealth is ever to be able to close this gap. 
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To put our request in perspective let me briefly review the 
history of Puerto Rico's participation in the major federal program 
which provides assistance to disadvantaged children during their 
primary and secondary education. 

When the Elementary and Secondary Education Act was enacted in 
1965, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico was given state- like treatment 
in all program*, with the glaring exception of the allocation 
formula devised for the Basic Grants to Assist Disadvantaged 
Children under Title I. Then Puerto Rico was included with the 
territories in a set aside formula. 

When the Act was amended in 1978, a new formula increased the 
funds available but mantained the unequal treatment for Puerto Rico 
awarding title I students in the island an estimated 18 percent of 
the average per pupil expenditure in the United States. The vatio 
for students in the states was 32 to 48 percent. This unfair 
allocation method is still in existence today having been 
incorporated in Chapter I of the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act of 1981. 

The existing anachronistic Chapter I provide the only r~>urce of 
funding for special education programs which are so necessary to low 
income children with poor academic performance in Puerto ki^o. The 
limitation in funds has forced the Puerto Rico Educ»*~' >n Dep^rtrcot 
to restrict participation in *~he program to students www 11n - economic 
as well as educational tenr the most need. In effect, as 
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coropared to the national participation, we can only cover the pupils 
at the very last rungs of the ladder. Thus, in 1986, of the 347,278 
eligible children, only 243,095 were able to participate. That same 
year, while the states spent an average of $613.00 dollars for 
Chapter I students, Puerto Rico spent $244.00 per participant. The 
disparity in funds available to meet the needs of disadvantaged 
students is compounded by the fact that last year the Commonwealth's 
over-all per pupil expenditure was only $1,260 as opposed to the 
national average of $3,173. 

In spite of the meagerness of the over-all funding picture, the 
Commonwealth has proven to be effective in utilizing the limited of 
funds available to it. For example, since 1978 school materials 
have been adapted to meet the special needs of low income students 
and 7,283 new teachers have been hired in the public school system. 
We were able to develop programs to gauge a student's educational 
progress and established tutoring programs for underachievers. As a 
result, in 1986 the number of high school graduates improved from 48 
percent in 1982 to 57 percent. However, a growing population plus 
the eligible students not currently served lead us to request parity 
treatment. The breach will keep widening if we remain hamsf ung by 
the currect formula. 

I am sure that you will agree with me that needy Puerto Rican 
children should not be allowed to face the future with the 
additional handicap that a substandard education provides. We need 
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to ensure that our public schools will provide all students with 
sufficient skills to become productive members of society and help 
eliminate the all too frequent alternative of swelling the 
unemployment ranks and the welfare rolls. 

An improvement in the Chapter I formula for Puerto Rico will go 
a long way in helping the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico achieve its 
goals of improving the educational attainment cf our disadvantaged 
students - 
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Preface 



This document , Prpl iminary Findings of the National AsfiPKKinent of 
Chapter 1 . was prepared as the foundation for testimony that was 
presented to the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary and 
Vocational Education of the U.S. House of Representatives on 
March 10 r 1987. It is intended as a handbook of information for 
policy makers currently involved in reauthorizing Chapter 1 of 
the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA) . The 
document serves as a prelude to the National Assessment of 
Chapter l % s final report to Congress. 

Congress' mandate of this National Assessment in December , 1983 
r equ i red two inte r im r epor t s . These two reports have been 
delivered to Congress. The first report describes the population 
of students t hat Chapter 1 is intended to serve — educationally 
deprived students residing in areas with high concentrations oi 
children from low-income families. The second report reviews and 
synthesizes evidence regarding the effectiveness of Title I and 
Chapter 1 services. Both interim reports draw mainly from data 
collected in earlier studies or data collection activities. 

This collection of preliminary findings presents selected 
information from surveys and case studies commissioned 
specifically for the National Asbessment of Chapter 1. The 
National Assessment's final report to Congress , currently being 
completed r will contain up-to-date information about Chapter 1 
programs across the nation. The final report will present in- 
depth discussion and analysis of a broad range of topics, 
including! the characteristics of Chapter 1 participants; how 
schools and students are selected for Chapter 1; the quantity and 
characteristics of services provided by Chapter 1; how and why 
districts make decisions about the selection of schools and 
students, the allocation of funds among schools and the design of 
Chapter 1 programs; and, program administration at each level of 
educational governance. 

In preparing these preliminary findings , the Chapter 1 Study Team 
worked closely with staff of its technical support contractor and 
subcontractor, DRC, Inc. and Policy Studies Associates. Martin 
E. Orland had special responsibility for coordinating the 
activities of all contributors and ensuring the accuracy of the 
reported findings. Paige Russ and Saunders Freeland had primary 
responsibility for typing this document. 



Beatrice P. Birman, Director 
National Assessment of Chapter 1 



Ronald J. Anson, Deputy Director 
National Assessment of Chapter 1 
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Overviews The Distribution of Chapter 1 Students and 

School! 

Distribution of students Across School Districts and SrW>ls 

1. About 90% of the nation's achool districts participate 
in the Chapter 1 program. Districts with ?ow levels of 
poverty are as likely to participate as districts with 
high levels of poverty. (District Survey) 

2. Among the districts receiving Chapter 1, participating 
students are more likely to reside in districts with 
high poverty rates than in districts wit! low rates of 
poverty. (Table 1.1) 



About 45% of all Chapter 1 students , compared to 
25% of the public school student population, 
reside in the quarter of districts that have the 
highest poverty rates. 

About 9% of all Chapter 1 students, compared to 
23% of all public school students, are in the 
quarter of districts with the lowest poverty 
rates. 



3. Chapter 1 stude* ts are more likely to reside in urban 
areas than are other students. In districts receiving 
Chapter 1, students living in urban areas comprise 37% 
of Chapter 1 participants , but only 26% of public 
school students. Chapter 1 students are also more 
likely to reside in large school districts. Districts 
with over 10,000 students enroll almost half of all 
Chapter 1 students. (Table 1.1) 

4. Chapter 1 students are more likely to be enrolled in 
public schools with high concentrations of poor 
children. For example, at the elementary level, about 
57% of all Chapter 1 students are in the quarter of 
schools with the highest rates of poverty (as measured 
by principal reports of eligibility for the free and 
reduced-price lunch program). (Table 1.2) 

Characteristics and Distribution of rhupfgr 1 School* 

1. Chapter 1 elementary schools have higher concentrations 
of poor children than do non-Chapter 1 schools. The 
median percentage of poor children (as measured by 
principal reports of eligibility for the free and 
reduced-price lunch program) is about 35% in Chapter 1 
elementary schools and about 17% in non-Chapter 1 
schools. (School Survey) Chapter 1 services are most 
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likely to be provided in schools with high 
concent rations of poor , minority and low-achiev ing 
students. (Table 1.3) 

Chapter 1 is offered at most elementary schools (76%) 
in the Nation. Over half of the elementary schools 
with relatively low levels of poverty provide Chapter 1 
services. At the same timer roughly one in seven 
elementary schools with relatively high proportions of 
poor children do not receive Chapter 1 services. 
(Table 1.4) 

Among schools with the lowest concentrations of 
poverty (15% or less) , 57% receive Chapter 1 
(Table 1.4) These schools serve 12% of Chapter 1 
students. (School Survey) 

Among schools with the highest poverty 
concentrations, 14% did not participate in Chapter 
1. About half of these schools receive state 
compensatory education. (Table 1.4) 

Chapter 1 schools with low concentrations of poverty 
are generally located in districts with similarly low 
poverty rates. Very few Chapter 1 schools with high 
concentrations of poverty are located in districts with 
low poverty rates. 

Among Chapter 1 elementary schools with the lowest 
levels of poverty (15.0% or below), 52% are in the 
quarter of districts with the lowest 
concentrations of poor children {below 7.3%) and 
99% are in districts with below-average levels of 
poverty (below 12.5%). (Table 1.5) 

Among Chapter 1 elementary schools with the 
highest levels of poverty (above 50.0%) only 1 
percent are in districts with the lowest poverty 
concentrations (below 7.3%); 12% are in districts 
with below-average levels of poverty (below 
12.5%) . (Table 1.5) 
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Tbe ffrlenHon of Schools and sn^*nf for Chant- »r l «i,i>< C M 
Overview pi: School and student fi»TcMnn 

1* Districts adhere to C sfc er l's school and . .uf^nt 
aelection requirement** Case studies indicate cnat 
districts gener slly select schools with higher 
proportions of poor students, using as s critc ion 
either the district's average poverty level or the 
average poverty level(a) for the selected grade span(s) 
in the district . Districts provide services to 
students who sre the lowest achievers in the grade 
spans receiving services in Chapter 1 achools* (U.S. 
Genersl Accounting Office, 1967; *ood et si*, 1966). 

2. case study data suggest that Chapter 1 district- use 
the prrw^-w's school and atudent selection options to 
tailor the Chapter 1 program to their local 
circumstances and preferences* (Wood et si., 1966; 
Parrar et al* , 1966) 

School StlactiQD 

1* The baBic atandard for selecting Chapter 1 schools is 
that any school with poverty greater than its own 
district Average can be served* Nationally, this 
results in some high-poverty schools not receiving 
Chapter 1 services and some low-poverty achools 
receiving services* 



In a esse study of school selection in a sample of 
30 school districts, the average poverty rate of 
schools selected for Chapter 1 in low -poverty 
districts was sbout 91* The sversge poverty rate 
of schools 0££ selected for Chapter 1 in the 
study's hiflll-poverli distiicts was about 251* 
(Wood et al., Chapter 3 and Appendix A) 



2. About 47% of Chapter 1 districts, enrolling sbout 901 
of all Chapter 1 students, must make school selection 
decisions; 951 use one or more school selection options 
rather than simply selecting schools above the 
district's average poverty level* (Table 2.1) 



The three options used most by these school 
districts are: the grade span option (used by 46% 
of districts that must make school selection 
decisions) , the uniformly high concentration of 
poverty option (used by 43% of these districts), 
and the attendance vs* residence option (used by 
25% ci these districts)* 
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The three options used in districts that enroll 
the largest percentages of Chapter 1 students are: 
the grade span option (used in districts that 
enroll 441 of Chapter 1 students) , the school 
g randf a the ring option (used in districts that 
enroll 391 of Chapter 1 students) * and the 25 
percent rule (used in districts that enroll 361 of 
Chapter 1 students) . 



3. Changes from Title I to Chapter 1 have had varying 
effects on the selection of low-poverty schools to 
receive services. 



Reliance on the uniformly high concentration 
option has increased from 291 to 43% of all 
districts that -.ust select schools since the 
definition of "uniformity" was expanded from a 5% 
to a 101 renge under Chapter l's nonregulatory 
guidance. !Table 2.2) The change allows all 
districts with less than 101 poor children to 
serve all of their schools. Compared to districts 
with higher rates of poverty, districts with the 
lowest poverty rates substantially increased their 
use of this option. In these districts, the use 
of this option has increased from 25% in 1981-82 
to 65% in 1985-86. (District Survey) 

Among districts eligible to use the new option for 
under 1000 enrollment* 12% use it* and they serve 
less than 1% of all Chapter 1 students. (District 
Survey) 



Student Selection 

1. Standardized tests are used to select students in 
virtually all of the nation's school districts (97%). 
Most of these districts use test scores in combination 
with teacher judgments or other measures* but 27% use 
test scores exclui ively . (Table 2.3) 

2. Despite the nearly universal use of standardized tests* 
districts use the substantial flexibility available to 
them in selecting students to participate in Chapter 1 
programs. In reticular* districts: 



set their own test score cutoffs for student 
participation; 

determine whether additional criteria are to be 
used; 
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determine whether these criteria must be uniform 
across all the schools in the district; 

select grade spans within schools; 

determine whether specific student selection 
options will be used {e.g., transferred 
participants or formsrly eligible students 
provisions) . 

Other factors such as lack of space for the program in 
particular schools or parental refusal to permit their 
child's participation can also affect which students 
receive Chapter 1 services. (Wood et al.. Chapter 4) 

3. The achievement levels of students who receive Chapter 
1 services vary considerably across Chapter 1 districts 
and schools. Recent case study data illustrate this 
variation and help to explain why some low-achieving 
students in Chapter 1 schools do not receive program 
services. (Wood et al*. Chapter 4) These data also 
help to explain why some higher-achieving students do 
receive Chapter 1 services. These findings are 
consistent with previously-reported research on this 
topic. (Kennedy et al.. Chapter 4) 

In a sample of 23 school districts, the percentage 
of unserved students who were below the 25th 
percentile usually ranged between 30 and 50%. 
Overall, about 36% of the students in Chapter 1 
schools who scored below the 25th percentile vere 
rot served by the program in these districts. 

In this same sample the percentage of Chapter 1 
students scoring at or above 50th percentile 
ranged from 0 to 15% in most cases* The overall 
percentage of students scoring above the national 
achievement norm was about 10% in this sample. 
Most of these students scored close to the 50th 
percentile, although some scored considerably 
higher. 

4. Some very low achievers are not selected for Chapter 1 
services for a number of reasons* 

Districts frequently choose to provide Chapter 1 
services only in selected grade spans* The grade 
span option is often used to achieve an adequate 
concentration of the program resources on students 
in selected grades, rather than providing 
resources to students in all grades* However, use 
of this option also results in the absence of 
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services to very low achievers in the unserved 
grades. (Wood et al., Chapter 3) 

Districts sometimes restrict services to only the 
very lowest achievers. Consequently , by national 
standards, some low achievers may be le*t 
unserved. This practice appears to be most common 
in districts with very large proportions of low- 
achieving students. Districts often restrict 
services to the i r lowest achievers in order to 
provide an adequate level of services to these 
students. (Wood et al., Chapter 4) 

Many low-achieving students are served by other 
special programs. (Wood et al., 1986) Most 
Chapter 1 elementary schools have at least some 
state or local compensatory services. (School 
Survey; See Special Topic D on State Compensatory 
Education) . Students who are low achievers may 
also qualify for special education services or 
programs for LEP students. However, our case 
studies indicate that a large proportion of low- 
achieving students remain unserved by any program, 
especially in secondary grades. 

Some very low-achieving students are not selected 
for Chapter 1 services because teachers believe 
that they really have less need for compensatory 
services than do other students with higher 
standardized test scores. Teachers may choose not 
to recommend some very low achievers for 
compensatory services if their test scores are 
judged to be inaccurate . Most districts use 
teachers' judgments in combination with 
standardized tests vhen selecting students for 
Chrpter 1 services. (Wood et al., Chapter 4) 

Very low-achieving students are sometimes missed 
because some districts do not have systemstic 

student selection policies or their schools do not 
uniformly implement the district's student 
selection policies. (Wood et al., Chapter 4) 

5. The participation in Chapter 1 of som? students who 
score above the 50th percentile on standardized tests 
is due to a number of factors: 

In schools with few low-achieving students, 
Chapte r 1 services are sometimes provided to 
students who score above the 50th percentile. 
These students are among the lowest achievers in 
their schools . Schools with few low-achieving 
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students often participate in Clapter 1 due to the 
distribution of Chapter 1 to many districts with 
low levels of poverty. (Kennedy et al., Chapter 
4; wood et al., Chapter 4) 

In districts where the standard for selecting 
students for Chapter 1 is at or near the 50th 
percentile, some students who score above the 50th 
percentile may be chosen for services. This 
result can occur because of the use of student 
selection practices such as the selection of 
former ly eligible students , the exercise of 
teacher judgment, or the imperfect application of 
student selection standards within districts. 
(Wood et al., Chapter 4) 

Circumstances or policies which limit the number 
of students eligible for Chapter 1 may increase 
the number of participating scudents who score 
above the 50th percentile. This is because a 
smaller student eligibility pool can sometimes 
lead to raised eligibility standards for program 
participation. If this standard moves closer to 
the 50th peicentile, the likelihood increases that 
some students scoring above this level will also 
be served. Examples of circumstances or policies 
which ,r.ay limit the student eligibility pool for 
Chapte* 1 are the use of the grade span option ot 
the existence of other programs to serve the 
7 owe8t-achieving students. (Wood et al., 1986) 
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Nature of Instructional Sprvippft 
Grade Level and Subject Fapub 

a. Chapter 1 is primarily an elementary-school 
program concentrated most heavily in grades 1 
through 6 (Table 3.1). Reasons for the elementary 
emphasis, according to case studies, include the 
following (Knapp et al., Chapter 5): 

a commonly shared belief among school 
administrators that early intervention is the 
most beneficial and efficient way to assist 
disadvantaged children; 

the problems of scheduling, graduation 
credits, space and student reluctance to 
participate at the secondary school level. 

b. Reading is the subject offered most often as part 
of Chapter 1 services in public schools. These 
schools usually provide instruction in a 
combination of subjects which generally includes 
both reading and math. (Table 3-2) 

Instructional Apnrnflfih** 

a. Chapter 1 instruction in public elementary schools 
is generally provided five days a week Tor 
approximately 35 minutes a day in reading and 30 
minutes a day in math. However, the length of 
instructional time varies considerably among 
schools. (Table 3.3) Instruction occurs in small 
groups with a median student/staff ratio of about 
four to one in both reading and math. 

b. Chapter 1 instruction in public middle/secondary 
schools is generally provided five days per week 
for approximately 45 minutes per day in both 
reading and math, with considerable variation 
among schools. (Table 3.3) The median 
student/staff ratio is about six to one in reading 
and eight to one in math. 

c. A limited pullout approach (in which students 
leavp the regular classroom for a relatively short 
instructional session) is used for most Chapter 1 
reading and math instruction in elementary 
schools. It is followed in prevalence by in-class 
instruction (in the regular classroom). As a 
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ruler aJd-on settings .(before or after school) are 
rare Lmon? public Chapter 1 elementary schools, 
occurring in only 2% of public elementary schools 
offering Chapter 1 reading or math instruction. 
Summer school programs are also rare (occurring in 
10% of the Chapter 1 schools). (Table 3.4) 

Middle/secondary schools use the extended pullout 
model (longer instructional sessions outside the 
regular classroom) or the replacement model (in 
which Chapter 1 replaces regular instruction in 
one or more subjects using locally contributed 
funds) more often than elementary schools* (Table 
3.5) This pattern is often a respmse to the 
scheduling difficulties in middle/sec ndary 
schools. (Knapp et al., Chapter 6) 

A Chapter 1 teacher usually provides the reading 
and math instruction in public schools. In 
elementary schools, that Chapter 1 teacher is as 
likely as not to work with a Chapter 1 aide; in 
secondary schools assistance from an aide is less 
common. At all grade levels, some instruction is 
provided by a Chapter 1 aide under the supervision 
of a regular tear her. Chapter 1 aides rarely work 
without teachers (Table 3.6) 

In Chapter 1 reading at the elementary level, 
according to observations .'n a case study sample, 
teacher-directed instruct ion (i.e., lecture or 
recitation) is more frequent than seatwork or 
surrogate (e.g., computer) activities. Chapter 1 
math instruction, on the other hand, includes less 
teacher-directed instruction, relying heavily or 
the use of worksheets. (Rowan et al., 1986, 
Chapter 5) 

In middle/secondary schools, on the other hand, 
teacher-directed instruction is virtually absent 
from Chapter 1 programs. In 7 out of the 10 
middle/secondary school projects observed in case 
studies, lessons consisted of less than 20% 
direct instruction; most t ime was devoted to 
seatwork or surrogate (e.g., computer) activities. 
The Chapter 1 middle/secondary school students 
were also engaged in more independent as opposed 
to guided practice. (Rowan et al., Chapter 5) 

Most Chapter 1 reading and math projects observed 
in public elementary schools provided students 
with few opportunities to engage in higher-order 
skills. In reading , for example, students were 
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taught phonic 8 and vocabulary and read words or 
sentences* They were rarely asked to read 
paragraphs or stories or to construe meaning from 
text. In math, students practiced computation 
skills and rarely applied math facts to solving 
problems. Those districts that include more 
higher-order thinking skills in Chapter 1 
instruction have been influenced by state 
educational reform movements and associated 
testing programs* (Rowan et al., Chapter 5; Knapp 
et al. , Chapter 9) 

™ chif Qualification* 

a. Almost all elementary Chapter 1 teachers hold at 
least a bachelors degree, and over one-third hold 
a masters degree. These Chapter 1 teachers as a 
group have similar credentialing levels to regular 
classroom teachers. (Table 3*7) 

b. Nearly three-quarters of the aides assisting 
elemer.tary Chapter 1 teachers hold no degree or 
teaching certificate* These Chapter 1 aides as a 
group have somewhat less education than regular 
aides. (Table 3*7) 

c* Elementary Chapter 1 teach rs, on average, have 13 
year 8 of teach ing ex per ienc^ , a number roughly 
comparable to that of regular classroom teachers* 
(Table 3*7) 



The Title I and Chapter 1 laws have given local 
educators considerable discretion in designing 
compensatory programs* As a result, important features 
of Chapter 1 vary across school districts. Chapter 1 
permits local decision making in staffing, settings, 
subject matter, and instructional approaches* (Goertz 
et al*, 1987; Knapp et al., 1986; Wood et al*, 1986; 
Farrar et al*, 1986) 

Due to a combination of federal, state, and local 
factors, local Chapter 1 decisions do not change much 
from year to year. One reason is that the influences 
on decisions remain stable* (Knapp et al • , 1986; 
Farrar et al*, 1986) 

For example, local administrators think the legal 
framework has not changed much over the years; 
with few exceptions, they see Chapter 1 as 
basically a continuation of the Title I 
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requirements . 

Local influences such as educational philosophy of 
key administrators and staff composition (e.g., 
the mix of teachers and aides on the staff) seldom 
change much from year to year. 

Another reason for program stability is that most local 
decisions are "nondecisions" : Rather than considering 
alternatives to their current Chapter 1 arrangements 
every year , decisionmakers generally leave most 
features of the previous year's program in place. 

The Relationship R.tv^n rhanter l and fhe p a «.n«r 

Instructional Prnpram 

1* Differences in Pr ogram Relationships 

Based on case study findings, the relationship between 
Chapter 1 and regular classroom instruction varies 
substantially across schools. In some schools the two 
were closely related and supportive; in other schools 
Chapter 1 instruction operates as an alternative to 
students' regular classroom work. (Rowan et al., 
Chapter 8) 

2* Factors that Encourage or Inhibit Prooram Coordination 

a. Case studies revealed that administrators use a 
variety of techniques to foster the relationship 
between Chapter 1 and regular instruction? joint 
planning time, coordination sheets (where teachers 
exchange monthly learning objectives and comments 
about progress), basal reading and math textbook 
ser ies that include supplementary materials, 
special scheduling, and various teacher 
conferences. (Knapp et al., Chapter 13; Rowan et 
al., Chapter 8) 

b. In many of the case study districts, increased 
standardization of the regular classroom 
curriculum into tightly specified objectives and 
predetermined sequences of skills promoted a close 
relationship between Chapter 1 and regular 
classroom instruction. when standardization was 
combined with a district-wide testing emphasis, 
this effect was heightened. (Knapp et al.. 
Chapter 13) 

c. According to case studies, the extent of 
collaboration between Chapter 1 and regular 
instructional staff depends more on informal 
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coordination than*formalized structures. 
Interpersonal relationships among school-level 
staff have a tremendous influence on the degree of 
actual coordination. (Knapp et al., Chapter 13; 
Rowan et al., Chapter 8) 

d. Case studies indicated several factors that 
inhibit close coordination between Chapter 1 and 
the regular program: 

supervisor assignments that separate regular and 
Chapter 1 teachers; 

autonomous Chapter 1 instructional designs (e.g., 
independent sets of objectives, special reading 
labs); y 

staff desires to work autonomously. (Knapp et 
al., Chapter 13) 

3* Curricular Consistency and fi tudmt AM^ fj f ff 

a. Case studies suggest that the opti* 1 relationship 
between instruction in the regular and Chapter 1 
program may differ depending on the abilities of 
the students. When students are far behind grade 
level, Chapter 1 programs that provide alternative 
instruction nay be more beneficial. Alternatively, 
Chapter 1 instruction that closely parallels the 
regular program instruction appears more effective 
for students only slightly behind in grade-level 
skills. (Rowan et al., Chapter 8) 

b. Case studies found few instances where school 
staff linked student abilities to the type of 
Chapter 1 instruction provided (i.e., whether or 
not it was closely related to instruction in the 
regular classroom). (Rowan et al., Chapter 8) 

*• What Students Miss When Th»y B fififilgfi Ch*pfp r ) 

a. Case studies indicated and survey data confirm 
that elementary students most often miss other 
reading activities when they participate in 
Chapter 1 reading programs. This pattern did not 
occur as strongly in math, where students 
receiving Chapter 1 math were equally as likely to 
miss activities in a range of subjects other than 
math. (Rowan et al., Chapter 8, Table 3.8) 
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At the middle/secondary level* 42% of Chapter 1 
teachers reported that students participating in 
Cnapter 1 missed instruction in academic subjects. 
Other times when Chapter 1 was provided included 
study halls # free periods* non-academic subjects* 
or before and after school. (Table 3.9) 

When case study researchers combined data about 
the time that students miss regular reading or 
math instruction with data on the time that 
students received Chapter 1 reading or math 
instruction. Chapter 1 appeared to increase 
modestly the total time that students participate 
in reading or math activities. (Rowan et al.* 
Chapter 9) This estimate was based on case study 
observations; we are still estimating its 
consistency with our survey data. 
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IV. The Administration of Chapter 1 



A. 



Changes in Adminiet rati ve PolirieR Under Chapter 1 

1. Chapter 1 changed federal policy in several areas. 
Requirements were relaxed for demonstrating 
comparability, involving parents , documenting school 
and student selection, and conducting evaluations. The 
Bupplement-not-supplant requirements pertaining to 
state and local compensatory prog rams were also 
changed. (Gaffney and Schember, 1987) In general the 
effects of these changes have been modest, but some 
effects are visible. (Table 4.1; Farrar et al . , 
Chapter 4 and Appendix) 

2. Most states continue to require similar local practices 
and documentation under Chapter 1 as under Title I. 
The areas of greatest change are parent involvement, 
comparability and maintenance of effort. (Table 4.1; 
Farrar et al., Chapter 4 and Appendix) 

3. After Chapter 1 eliminated the requirement for school 
districts and schools to sponsor parent advisory 
councils: 



council requirements were eliminated by 45 of the 
50 SEAs (State Survey) ; 

nearly half of all participating school districts 
retained their district advisory councils, and 
about one of three participating schools Kept 
their school advisory councils (Table 4.2, 
District Survey) ; 

larger districts were more likely than smaller 
districts to keep their parent councils. (Table 



4. Federal standards for demonstrating and documenting s 
comparability were eased under Chapter 1. Forty-three" 
states reduced comparability requirements in some way. 
Case study data sugoest that most changes are in the 
criteria that districts employ in demonstrating 
comparabil ity . Also, in a minority of states, 
districts were no longer required to document 
comparability through annual calculations. (State 
Survey; Farrar et al., Chapters 2 and 4) 

a. Among districts with both Chapter 1 and non- 
Chapter 1 attendance areas, over 80% of those that 
enroll 2,500 students or more continue to 
calculate comparability. (Table 4.3) 
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b. The criteria used by districts to demonstrate 
comparability under Chapter 1 are frequently less 
stringent than under Title I (Table 4.4). 

c. The percent of districts reallocating resources 
due to a finding of noncomparable services was low 
under Title I (about 91) and has declined only 
slightly (to about 71) under Chapter 1 (District 
Survey) • 

5. Chapter 1 made it easier for <' 6tricts to certify that 
they were maintaining previous levels of state and 
local fiscal effort and reduced substantially the 
penalties for failing to maintain effort. Both of 
these changes had substantial effects: (Table 4.5; 
Farrar et al., Appendix) 

About 231 of all districts met the new maintenance 
of effort standard but would not have met the old 
one. At least once between 1982-83 and 1985-86, 
these districts reported a state and local 
expenditure declines of less than 101 over two 
consecutive years. 

Another 201 of all districts did not meet the new 
maintenance of effort standard and have been 
subject to lesser penalties than Title I would 
have prescribed. 

6. Chapter 1 permits school districts additional 
flexibility in allocating resources for state ar.d local 
compensatory education to non-Chapter 1 schools. Case 
studies suggest, however, that districts allocating 
these resources much as they did under Title I. 
(Goertz et al.. Chapter 7) 

7. The Chapter 1 legal framework eliminated the Title I 
requirement that local programs use federally-mandated 
evaluation models, but most states and districts 
continue to use these models under Chapter 1. (Farrar 
et al., Chapters 2 and 4) However, the number of 
states that use the evaluation models is declining and 
there are problems with data quality. (See Special 
Topic F - Evaluation) 

Federal Administrat iv* fitaff<n 0 and Ac L ; ties nn^r rh»pfr»r 



1. The number of Federal staff assigned to administer the 
Chapter 1 program has declined by 461 from FY 1981 to 
FY 1986. ED officials considered the decreases to be 
consistent with BCIA's goals of reducing Federal burden 
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and prescription and increasing the program's 
efficiency. (Table 4.6; Funkhouser, et al., 1987, 
Chapter 3) 

2. With the changes in staffing, program reviews have 
become less frequent, the number of staff conducting 
reviews has declined, and fewer staff provide technical 
assistance in parent involvement , needs assessment , 
basic skills an5 school and student selection 
practices. However, technical assistance in providing 
services to private school students and program 
improvement, has increased. (Funkhouser et al., 1987; 
Chapter 3, Moore and Pontzer, Chapter 1) 

3. U.S. ED continues to collect and report Chapter 1 
achievement data based on the evaluation models adopted 
in 1976 , even though the l&w no longer requires the use 
of these models. (Reisner and Marks, 1987, Chapter 2) 

4. Since 1981 , ED has launched a set of act ivit ies 
intended to promote the improvement of Chapter 1 
instruction. These activities include: 

small grants to SEAs for designing approaches to 
improve quality, 

recognition of 246 particularly successful Chapter 
1 projects, 

emphasizing program improvement in the technical 
assistance provided by Technical Assistance 
Centers (TACs) to school districts. 

Promoting improvement has posed challenges because of 
the voluntary nature of state and local participation, 
the reluctance of states to commit resources to it and 
the problems associated with linking Chapter 1 with 
broader educat ional reform movements . (Reisner and 
Marks, Chapter 3) 

State and Local Artmi niet rat i ve Sfaffln 9 and Activities 

1. There are fewer state and local program administrators 
under Chapter 1 than under Title I. 



The number of state administrative staff has 
declined by about 30% since Title I, with state 
coordinators attributing the decline to the 
reduction in the federal set-aside for state 
administration. (Table 4.7; Farrar et al., 
Chapter 2) 
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Chapter 1 administrative starf at the local level 
has declined by about K% since the last year of 
Title I. The reductions, which appear to be 
frequently independent of changes in ^cal program 
budgets, most affected parent, c .iculum and 
evaluation specialists. The numbers of local 
fiscal specialist staff, by contrast, have 
Increased significantly since the last year of 
Title I . (Table 4.8) 

2. In virtually all states, monitoring visits are less 
frequent or conducted by fewer people since the last 
year of Title I. However , the frequency of btate- 
mandated or conducted audits of Chapter 1 has gone up 
due to the move to single auditing procedures. ?o 
consistent pattern of change since Title I is apparent 
in the area of state technical assistance and program 
improvement activities. (Table 4.9; Farrar et al. 
Chapter 2) 

3. School districts do not appear to have noticed the 
reductions in intensity of state monitoring. Ninety 
percent of districts report that state monitoring is as 
thorough or more thorough now than it was under Title 
I. About the same percent also report auditing of 
their Chapter 1 programs to be as thorough or more 
thorough than under Title I. (District Survey) 

4. Nearly all state educational agencies consider the 
assurance of local educational agency complian e to be 
their principal administrative responsibility, just as 
they did under Title I. Case studies reveal high 
levels of state and ?ocal administrators' attention to 
ensuring compliance with proqrim rules and regulations. 
(Farrar et al., Chapters 2, 3, and 5) 

5. About one-fourth of districts report state assistance 
in the area of program improvement. This proportion is 
the same as reported in the last year of Title I. The 
level of local administrative attention to program 
improvement varies greatly across school districts and 
is largely independent of reported state emphasis in 
this area. (District Survey; Farrar et al., Chapters 3 
and 5) 

D. State and Local Administr ative Rnrdpn 

1. States generally report no changes in administrative 
burden from Title I to Chapter 1. The few states that 
now require only assurances rather than documentary 
evidence to demon st rate compliance with the law do 
report substantial reductions in administrative burden, 
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however. (Farrar et al., Chapter 2) 

2. Most local administrators report no change in the 
amount of time it takes to perform admin ist rative 
tasks. However, many report reductions in 
admin ist rat ive t ime for parent involvement and , in 
large r districts, comparability . (Tables 4.10 and 
4.11; Farrar et al . , Chapters 2 and 4) 
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Special Topic A: Private School Students' 
Participation 



1. 



2. 



Mumh»r of Students Served 

a. The number of private school students participating in 
Chapter 1 at the start of the 1986-87 school year was 
about 28% rower than the number of such students 
receiving Chapter 1 services during the 1984-85 school 
year — the year prior to the Pelton decision. (Table A- 
1). Over this time period, the number of Chapter 1 
students enrol led in non sectarian pr ivate schools 
actually increased, but the number of Chapter 1 
students enrolled in sectarian private schools declined 
by 29%. 

b. The number of school districts serving private school 
Btudents in their Chapter 1 program has remained 
relatively constant from 1984-85 to 1986-87. However, 
62% of these districts reported serving fewer private 
school students in 1986-87 than 1984-85. (Tabl^ A-2) 

c. The number of private school students served in the 
Chapter 1 program at the end of the 1986-87 school year 
is likely to be higher than the number reported at the 
beginning of the 1986-87 school year. Approximately 
11% of the districts serving private school students in 
their Chapter 1 programs at the beginning of this 
school year expected to increase the number of private 
school students they planned to serve by the end of the 
school year. Higher proportions of large districts and 
urban districts expected these increases, compared to 
smaller or less urban districts. (FRSS, 1986) 

Location nf Services 

a. The Felton decision had a notable effect on the 
location of Chapter 1 services to private school 
students. (Table A-3) 



Before the Felton decision, the vast majority of 
districts (76%) that provided Chapter 1 services 
to private school students served them in the 
schools which they attended. This resulted in 
serving about 90% of all Chapter 1 private school 
students in their own schools. 

After the Felton decision, Chapter 1 services to 
private school students were provided in public 
schools (ir 55% of districts and to 22% of all 
private school students), mobile vans (in 19% of 
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districts and to 29% of students), at another site 
off the premises of the private school (in 24% of 
districts and to 30% of students), or some 
combination of these locations. (Table A-3) 

b. Si nee the Felt on decision, there has also been a 
notable increase in the number of pr ivat e school 
students who received all or part of their Chapter 1 
instruction through technology (e.g., via computer, 
telephone, or television broadcast) without a Chapter 1 
teacher or aide present. In 1984-85, only about 2% of 
private school students received this type of Chapter 1 
service; in 1986-87, about 17% of private school 
students obtained their Chapter 1 instruction in this 
manner. (FRSS, 1986) 



3. Similarity of Services 

Case studies of resource allocation conducted for the 
Chapter 1 National Assessment indicate that the nature and 
level of services received by private school students in 
Chapter 1 are similar to those received by public school 
students. (Goertz et al., Chapter b) A preliminary review 
of nationally representative survey data appears to support 
this finding although a more detailed analysis is currently 
being conducted. 
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Special Topic B: Schoo-lvide Projects 



1. 



2. 
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Exront- of Current Use 

a. Very few schools currently use the schoolwide projects 
option. In 1985-86, close to 5,000 elementary schools, 
(almost 14%) reported poverty concentrations of 75% or 
more, and were, therefore, eligible for a schoolwide 
project. Yet, less than 5% of these schools reported 
schoolwide pr oject s . Less than 1% of all districts 
reported using the schoolwide projects provision in 
1985-86 (District Surv?y); similar low levels were 
reported in earlier studies. (Goor and Farris, 1980) 

b. Schoolwide projects are not adopted more frequently for 
several reasons: 



a reluctance t r concentrate in a few particularly 
needy schools the matching funds required for this 
option; 

apprehension about implementing a new program that 
might end because of changes in the district's 
fiscal situation or the school's concentration of 
poor students; 

lack of awareness of the option on the part of 
district and especially school personnel (Knapp 
et al., Chapter 12, Wood et al., Chapter 6). 



Activities in Schoolwifl* Projects 

a. Case study evidence suggests that schools which have 
adopted schoolwide projects use the option for a range 
of activities. These activities are not necessarily 
comprehensive school reforms . Examples of schoolwide 
projects ooserved or planned in our case studies are: 



establishing a content-based reading program in 
science and hiring a full-time science teacher for 
the school. The teacher developed a new 
curriculum, held in-service training for all 
teachers in the school and taught science classes; 

reducing the student/reacher ratio to 15/1 in an 
elementary school; 

establishing a computer lab and hiring an extra 
pre-K teacher; 
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reducing all class sizes, hiring resource teachers 
and providing in-service training to regular 
teachers in the school. (Knapp et al., Chapter 



3. Expanding the Option's IIsp 

a. If the mini mum average poverty rate for school wide 
projects were reduced from 75% to 60%, the number of 
schools eligible for schoolwide projects would increase 
from about 7,000 to 10,000 elementary and secondary 
schools, an increase of close to 45%. (Table B-l) 

b. The e f fects of adopting sci.oolwide projects would 
differ across districts depending on the school and 
student selection practices already in place jnd the 
number and proportion of schools that would be eligible 
in those districts. (Wood et al., Chapter 4) 
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Special Topic C: Pullout Models 



1. The great majority of elementary school Chapter 1 teachers 
report using pullouts to deliver services, making the 
pullout setting by far the most commonly used service 
delivery model in elementary schools. 



Pullouts are most common in reading and least common , 
though still a solid majority, in language arts. 
(Table C-l) 

In-class arrangements are the next most common program 
model in elementary schools. (School Survey) 



2. The proportion of school districts that employ pullout 
models is basically unchanged since the last year of Title 
I. The percent of districts using pullouts for at least 
some of their Chapter 1 services was 92% in 1981-82 and 95% 
in 1985-86. (District Survey) 

3. Researchers have not oeen able to trace differences in 
academic achievement unambiguously to the use of one or 
another service delivery model. The absence of a clear 
relationship is partly due to a lack of clear 
differentiation of the models when implemented. wide 
variations in many program design features exist within both 
pullout and other program models used in Chapter 1. (Tables 
C-2, C-3) 

4. Case study data suggest that pullout settings are the most 
commonly used settings for Chapter 1 because: 



pullouts are a traditional form of delivering services, 
districts and schools tend not to change approaches} 

they are considered to be clearly compliant with the 
"supplement-not-supplant" requirements of Chapter 1; 

they avoid competition between teachers and fit with 
prevailing small group models for teaching compensatory 
education; 

they are perceived as effective in promoting academic 
achievement. (Knapp et al., Chapter 6) 



5. In-class models are also perceived as academically effective 
by those who use them. In addition, they are chcsen by 
those who favor keeping the regular teacher in charge of all 
instruction and those who prefer to hire aides rather than 
teachers. (Knapp et al., Chapter 6) 
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^ B . av been criticized, for disrupting classrooms, 
stigmatizing low achievers, and fragmenting the curriculum, 
case study data suggest, however, that some of these 
criticisms may be overstated. Furthermore, to the extent 
these criticisms are valid they can be also applied to other 
Cha 9 ^ 6 6 ) ettings - (Rowan et al " Chapter 5, Knapp et al., 
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Special Topic D: Chapter 1 and State and Local Compensatory 
Education Programs 

1. Fxtent of Compensatory Services 

a. Almost all elementary schools in the nation receive 
some compensatory funding . Chapter 1 is much more 
prevalent than either State Compensatory Education 
(SCE) or local remedial programs. Many schools offer 
some combination of compensatory programs. (School 
Survey) 



Ninety percent of all elementary schools received 
some form of compensatory funding , be it Chapter 
1, SCE or local remedial funds. 

Seventy-six percent of elementary schools received 
Chapter 1 funds, 34% receive State Compensatory 
Education funds and 31% receive local remedial 
program funds. 

Well over a third (39%) of eleme-tary schools 
received Chapter 1 along with stat * and/or local 
compensatory education support. (Table D-l) Of 
elementary schools receiving SCE funds, 82% also 
received Chapter 1. (School Survey) 



b. The number of SCE programs and locally-funded 
remediation programs has increased over the past 
several years. Nineteen states operated SCE programs 
in 1985-86, an increase of 6 since the 1981-82 school 
year. (Funkhouser et al . , 1986) Moreover, 37% of 
districts in 1985-86 received SCE funds compared to 22% 
in 1981-82. During the same period, districts 
reporting local remediation programs increased from 10% 
to 15% (District Survey, District Practices Study 1981- 
82) . 

2. Distribution of C ompensatory Services 

a. Schools with medium to high rates of poverty are much 
more likely to receive Chapter 1 than other 
compensatory education funds. Those with the lowest 
poverty rates (15% poverty or less) are a little less 
likely to receive Chapter 1 than other compensatory 
services. (Table D-2) 

b. There is a difference in the way state versus local 
compensatory education funds are distributed between 
Chapter 1 and non-Chapter 1 schools. Chapter 1 schools 
are more likely to receive SCE funds whilf non-Chapter 
1 schools are more likely to get locaT remediation 
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resources. (Table D-3) 

Integration Qf CnmDensafnr y ServirPR 

Case study data suggest that districts integrate Chapter 1 
and other compensatory education funds in a variety of ways, 
but that the result is nearly always an increase in the 
range and/or intensity of services delivered to 
educationally disadvantaged students. (Goertz et al.. 
Chapters 6 and 7) 
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Special Topic E: Parent Involvement 



1 . Parent Councils 

a. Chapter 1 eliminated the requirement for school 
districts to have parent advisory councils to assist in 
the design, oper at ion and evaluat ion of Chapter 1 
prog rams . In response , most states (45 out of 50) 
eliminated their requirements for District Advisory 
Councils (DACs) , and most districts (56%) and schools 
(611) dropped their advisory councils. (State Survey, 
District Survey and School Survey) 

b. Larger districts were much more likely to retain DACs 
compa red to small e r districts. For example, 73% of 
districts with over 25,000 students retained their 
DACs. (Section IV - Table 4.2) 

2. State and District Staffing and ArHvit-y Levels 

a. State and district staff and activities devoted to 
parent involvement have declined under Chapter 1: 



b. Local Chapter 1 administrators consider parent 
involvement as relatively burdensome under Chapter 1, 
as they did under Title I. Of eight policy 
requirements parent involvement was considered the most 
burdensome under Title I and second most burdensome 
under Chapter 1. (District Survey) 

3. Types of Local Parent Involvement and Their Levels 

a. parent involvement in Chapter 1 is of three types 



according to case studies and data from the survey of 
district Chapter 1 coordinators: 

involvement of parents with their child's 
education . This type of involvement , which is by 
far the most frequently reported, includes such 
things as home tutoring and meeting with Chapter 1 
teachers; 

involvement of parents in the school setting such 
as assisting the Chapter 1 teacher; 



The number of states with parent specialists 
declined from 16 to 8. (State Survey) 



The number of district parent specialists 
declined by about 50%. (District Survey) 
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involvement of parents in the governance of the 
Chapter 1 program, specifically through advising 
on the program design and participating in the 
evaluation. (Table E-l) . 

Most local Chapter 1 administrators report no 
differences in the levels of parent involvement between 
Title I and Chapter 1. Of the adm nistrators who 
reported a difference, however, mos^ indicated more 
parent involvement under Title I than under Chapter 1 
especially in the area of program design. Case study 
evidence indicates that changes in Chapter l's parent 
involvement requirement diminished the perceived 
legitimacy of many parent activities, not fust DACs. 
(Table E f Parrar et al., Chapter 4) 

Case studies indicate that the form of parent 
involvement activities in a district depends upon: (1) 
state factors such as whether the state requires 
councils, (2) district context, including district size 
and history of community relations, (3) district 
actions such as providing institutional support for 
parent involvement activities, and (4) attitudes of 
local administrators* (Jay et al., 1987) 

Differences in Parent Involvement hy firhnol rhapter T * n fl 
Poverty fitarufi 

a. Principals in non-Chapter 1 schools are much more 
likely to report high levels of parent involvement than 
are principals in Chapter 1 schools, (Table E-3) 

In particular, principals reported that: 

Parents of students in non-Chapter 1 schools are 
roughly twice as likely to be "very involved - in 
PTA meetings as are parents of students in Chapter 
1 schools (401 versus 22%). 

Parents of students in non-Chapter 1 elementary 
schools are notably more likely (48% versus 32%) 
to be "very involved" in other informal parent- 
teacher contacts. 

Parents of students in non-Chapter 1 schools are 
just over three times as likely (43% versus 14%) 
to be "very involved - as volunteers in the 
classrooms. 

Parents of students in non-Chapter 1 schools are 
nearly three times as likely (40% versus 14%) to 
be "very involved" in helping students with 
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schoolwork at home. 

Within Chapter 1, principals of schools with very high 
rates of poverty (751 or greater) are much less likely 
to report high levels of parent involvement than are 
principals of schools with low rates of poverty (less 
than 15%) . (Table E-4) 

In particular* principals reported that: 

Parents of students in schools with low poverty 
rates are roughly twice as likely as these of 
students i n concentrated poverty schools to be 
"very involved" in PTA meetings ( 41% versus 21%) 
as well as in other informal parent-teacher 
contacts (44% versus 19%). 

Parents of students in schools with low rates of 
poverty are roughly twice as likely (221 versus 
10%) as those of students in concentrated poverty 
schools to be "very involved" as in-class 
volunteers . 

Parents of students in schools with aow poverty 
rates are much more likely (18% versus 2%) to be 
very involved in helping students with schoolwork 
at home than is true of parents of students in 
concentrated poverty schools. 
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gpegjfl" TQPiC F; Program Evaluation 



1. Use and Reporting of Evaluation Module M andated Under Titlo 



a. School dir-ricts, state education agencies, and the 
U.S. Depai.nent of Education (ED) continue to collect 
and report Chapter 1 achievement data based on the 
evaluation models adopted in 1976, even though the law 
no longer recuires the use of these models. (Farrar et 
al., chapter 4; Knapp et al., Chapter 4; Reisner and 
Marks, Chapter 1) 

Because Chapter 1 does not require use of the 
models, some school districts no longer collect 
data using them. (Knapp, et al., Chapter 4; 
Reisner and Marks, Chapter 2) Even so, the 
proportion of SEAs and school districts that 
continue to use the models is high. 

39 of 50 SEAs in 1985-86 required require the 
use of the Title I models. (Stats Survey) 

46 of 50 SEAs reported that all their 
districts used the r ieJs. (State Survey) 

86% of all districts reported using the same 
evalt .tion procedures that were used during 
Title I. (District Survey) 

b. Several factors are responsible for most states and 
school districts continuing to use the Title I 
evaluation models: 

ED has urged them to continue their use and makes 
assistance available to them through the Chapter 1 
Technical Assistance Centers (TACs) for this and 
other purposes (Reisner and Marks, Chap\ er 2) 

The pLactice has become routinized (Farrar et al., 
Chapter 4; Knapp et al., Chapter 4) 

States and school districts see the value of the 
information as a public demonstration of Chapter 1 
accountability and program effectiveness and as a 
general guide for assessing and improving their 
Chapter 1 programs (Knapp et al., Chapt, . 4) 

c. The achievement information reported in ED's national 
aggregation is generally consistent with achievement 
data generated in national studies, such as the 
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Sustaining Effects Study. (Kennedy, et al., 1987) The 
date contain many errors, however, due to mistakes in 
areas such as sampling, state-level aggregation, 
test ng cycles, and fest selection. (Reisner and Marks, 
Chapter 2) 

Evaluation Staffing and Activity Levels in State s and School 
Districts 

a. Relative to other specialist staffing functions, the 
number of Chapter 1 evaluation specialists in states 
hae remained stable since the last year of Title I. 



29 of 49 states reported no change ii evaluation 
specialist staffing between 1981-82 and 1985-86. 
Of the remainder, 14 reported staffing decreases, 
while 6 indicated increases. (State Survey) 

The number of state evaluation staff for Chapter 1 
declined 15% since the last yea r of Title I 
(District SMrvey) . While this decline is smaller 
than for a other staff specialist category, it 
has probably affected technical assistance to 
school districts. The percent of districts 
reporting their state helpful in the area of 
evaluation declined from 46% to 30%. (District 
Survey) When staffing cutbacks occu r red , 
administrators attributed them to the reduction in 
the B«t-aside for state administration (Farrar et 
al., chapter 2) 



b. Some TAC directors report that SEAs have been ueh. 3 
their services to make up for cutbacks in state 
evaluation specialist staffing. (Reisner and Marks, 
Chapter 2) 

c. The number of local evaluation specialists under 
Chapter 1 declined by 34% between the last year of 
Title I and 1905-86 (Tabic 4.8). Case studies suggest 
that there a. 'Jng rats have reduced the time 
evaluators ^end in shoolo and their ability to 
respond to n»,./ requests fo*- an/ilysis. (Farrar et al., 
Chapter 4) 

Pass of Program Evaluation Inf Pronation by School restricts 

a. Whether a school district uses Chapter 1 evaluation 
data to improve its program depends on several factors, 
including district size, the presence of skilled 
evaiuatorsf the district's interest in and commitment 
to evaluation, the need to assess controversial design 
options, and state or local emphasis on improving test 
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scores for all students. (Farrar et al., Chapte 
Knapp et al., Chapter 4) 

b. Large districts tend to be more knowledgeeole about 
evaluation, to go beyond what the SEA and ED require in 
evaluation, and to use evaluat ion data in prog ram 
decisions. (Farrar et al., Chapter 4; Knapp et al., 
Chapter 4) 

c. The most common uses of evaluation information are for 
(1) program design decisions, (2) diagr^sis and 
prescription for individual students, and (3/ general 
feedback within the school district and community. The 
first two uses also contribute tc local needs 
assessment activities. (Farrar et al., Chap:er 4; 
Knapp et al., Chapter 4) 
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TABLE i I 



Distribution of Chipter 1 Public School Students in Relation to All Students 
by District Poverty Level, Urbinicity, ind Number Enrolled, 1984-85 



Number of 
Chipter 1 

Public 

School 
Students*/ 



Percent of 
Chapter 1 
Public 
School 
Students 



Number of 

Public 

School 
Students*/ 



Percent of 
Public 
School 

Students 



Poverty Lev el of District 



Lowest Quirtile 



(0-7.2 percent Poor) 


438,930 


9 


8,449,500 


23 


Second Lowest Quirtile 
(7.3-12 4 percent Poor) 


803,974 


17 


9,004,550 


24 


Second Highest Quirtile 
(12.5*20.9 percent Poor) 


1,363,870 


29 


10,511,700 


28 


Highest Quirtile 
(21-100 percent Poor) 


4,709,704 


At 

100% 


37,141,280 


2 5 
100% 


Urbinicitv of District 










Urbm 


1,744,770 


37 


9,109,160 


26 


Suburban 


1,397,430 


30 


13,521,100 


42 


Rural 


L574.640 
4,716,140 


100% 


11.885.900 
37,216,160 


_42 

100% 


Number Enrolled in District 










Lesi thin 1. 000 studeots 


373,391 


7 


2,989,340 


8 


1,000 - 4,999 itudenti 


1,362,600 


29 


11,911,100 


32 


5,000 - 9,999 itudenti 


713,483 


15 


6,189,510 


17 


10,000 studenti or more 


2.267J60 
4,716,834 


100% 


37,216,220 


M 

100% 



N - 2143 (sample of Chapter 1 districts). Title valuei baied on weighted data. 



Source District survey conducted for the Chapter 1 National Assessment, 1985-86, 
with poverty measure from the J 980 STF3F Census mapping tape of f hool 
district boundaries. 

1/ Sums are slight under-cstimates due to mining diti ind limiting itudent weighting 

ficton to 2 decimil plices. 
t/ Numbers r e only for districts receiving Chipter 1. 

ble reidi: Of ill Chipter 1 students in the nitioo, 438,930 or 9 percent^ re in 
istricts clissified in the lowest quirtile of poverty. Of ill public school studenti 
residing in Chipter 1 districts, 1,449,500 or 23 percent ire in diitricti classified in the 
lowest quirtile of poverty. 
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TABLE I 2 



Distribution c<" Chipter I Students in Public Elementary 
Sr »is b> School Poverty Quartiles 



Poverty Level of School*/ 



Percent of Chapter 1 
Students 



Lowest Quartile 
(0 to 15 percent Poor) 



12 



Second Lowest Quartile 
(15.1 to 30 percent Poor) 



14 



Second Highest Quartile 
(30.1 to 50 percent Poor) 



18 



Highest Quartile 
(50.1 to 100 percent Poor) 



N - 348 (sample of public Chapter 1 elementary schools) Table values 
based on weighted data. 

Source. Survey 0 f schools conducted for Chapter 1 National Assessment, 



1/ School poverty classifications are based on principals' reports 0 f the 
percent of students enrolled in their schools who were eligible for free 
or reduced price lunches during the 1985-86 school year. 

fe/ Percent does not sum to 100 due to rounding 

Table reads: Of all Chapter I students in public elementary achools, 12 
percent are in the lowest poverty quartile 0 f schools 
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TABLE 1.3 



Presence of Chapter I Services in Public Elementary Schools 
with High Concentrations of Disadvantaged Students 



Receiving Chapter 1 
Services 



Characteristics of Schools 



Yes 



No 



Total 



Highest Poverty Quartile of 
Schools*/ 



87 



100% 



Lowest Achievement Quartile of 
Schools*' 



83 



17 



100% 



Minority Concentrations of 

50 Percent or Gre*'ei*> 78 



N - 688 (sample of public elementary schools), 35*^ (sample of public 
Chapter 1 elementary schools), 334 (sample of public non-Chapter 1 
elementary schools). Table values based on w lighted data 

Source: Survey of schools conducted for the Chapter 1 National Assessment, 
1985-86. 

1/ School poverty classifications are based on principals' reports of the 
percent of students enrolled in their schools who were eligible for free 
or reluced priced lunches during the 1985-86 school year. 

y AchU vemen: levels are based on principals' estimates of percents of 
their students whose reading achievement levels were below the 50th 
percentile during the 1985-86 school year. 

£/ Minority concentrations are based on principals' estimates of the 

percents of their students during the 1985-86 school year who belonged 
to minority racial/ethnic groups. 

Table reads: Among public elementary schools in the highest poverty 
quartile of schools, 87 percent receive Chapter 1 services 
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TABLE 1.4 



Presence of Chapter ! or State Compenss. ory Education Services 
m Pubhc Elementary Schools by School Poverty Level Extremes 



Poverty Level of School*/ 



Lowest Poverty 
(0-15 percent poor) 

Highr*t Poverty 
(75 perct.it or more poor) 



Percent of Schools 
Receiving Chapter 1 



Yes No Total 



57 43 100% 
*6 14 100% 



Percent of Schools 
Receiving Chapter 1 
or State Compensatory 
Education 



Yes 



No Total 



66 34 100% 
53 7 100% 



N - 688 (sample of public elementary schools) Table values based on weighted data 
Source. Survey of schools conducted for the Chapter 1 National Assesrment, 1985-86 
1/ School poverty classification, are based on principals' reports of the percent of 

duriE A?l2?iF ^V^ 001 ' wh0 wcrc cIi «' blc for free or reduced price lunches 
during the 1985-86 school year 

«o b o l rV,^^ h ^! n ^. ^ . i,,CiP • ,5 7w' ht """I"' P ° Ver,y pufcI,c ele«e»tmry schools, 57 percent 
report that their schools receive Chapter 1 services. 
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TABLE 1 5 



Distributions of Chtptcr 1 Elementary Schools by Poverty 
Level of District*/ 



Poverty Level of School 



Poverty Level 
of District^ 



Lowest 
School 
Poverty 
Quartile 



Second Lowest Second Highest 

School Poverty School Poverty 

Quartile Quartile 

(IS 1 to 300%) (30 1 to 500%) 



Highest School 
Poverty Quartile 
(50 1 to 100 0%) 



(0 to 150%) 



Lowest Dis 
Poverty Quart.. 
(0 to 7.2 percent 
poor) 



52 



18 



5 



Second Lowest 
District Poverty 
Quartile 
(7.3 to 12.4 
percent poor) 



46 



64 



25 



11 



Second Highest 
District Poverty 
Quartile 
(12.5 to 20 9 

percent poor) 12 56 29 

Highest District 
Poverty Quartile 
(21 to 100 percent 

Poor) L _LA 59 

Total 100%*/ 100%d/ 100% 100% 



N * 160 (sample of low poverty public elementary schools) Table values based on weighted 
data. 

Source: District and School Surveys conducted for the Chapter 1 National Assessment, 



i/ School poverty classifications are based on principals' reports of the percent of 

students enrolled in their schools who were eligible for free or reduced price lunches 
during the I98P-86 school year 

b/ District poverty quartiles obtained from STF3F Census mapping tape of school district 
boundaries 

£/ Figure is less than One percent. 

V Percent does not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

Table reads: Of all Chapter 1 elementary schools in the lowest school poverty quartile, 
52 percent are in the lowest dis' ict poverty quartile. 



1985-86 
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TABLE 2 1 



Options Used by Copter 1 Districts for Selecting School 
Attendance Areas u,aA*s) to Receive Chapter l Services 



Selection of SA A s for Chapter 1 



Percent of 
Chapter ] 
Districts*/ 



Percent of 
Chapter l 
Students*/ 



Options Uied b/ 



Croup SAA's according to grade spans 



46 



44 



Select SAA's with uniformly high concentrations 
of children from low income families 



43 



19 



Select a school in an otherwise ineligible SAA 
if the school itself has a percentage of low-income 
stuJents similar to that of eligible SAA's 
(i.e., attendance vs. residence) 



25 



30 



Select SAA's with i5 percent or more children from 
low-income families (i^, the '25 percent rule") 21 

Continue to serve a school no longer eligible if 

it was eligible in either of 2 preceding years 

(ie^ "grandfathering") 12 

Skip a higher ranked school and serve a 

lower one if it has a greater degree of 

educational deprivation 7 

Skip eligible schools if comparand services 

arc being received from non-Federal funds 5 

Districts mm »t i^»m fine nmirni 95 



N - 1009 (sample of school districts). Table values based on weighted data. 

Source District survey conducted for the Chap'er 1 National Assessment, I9g5-g6 

1/ Percentages based on only those districts that must make school 
selection determinations. 

fe/ Categories are not mutually exclusive. 

Table reads: Of a!! Chapter 1 school districts that must select schools for the 
receipt of Chapter I services, 46 percent report that the/ group SAA's according to 

■finC mint 
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TABLE 2 2 



Selected Options Used by Chapter 1 Districts for Selecting 
School of Attendance Areas {SAA's) to Receive Services 
Under Title 1 and Chapter 1 



Options Used 



Title 1 (1981-82)*' 



Percent of 
Districts Under 



Percent of 
Districts Under 
Chapter 1 (1985-86)*/ 



Select SAA's with uniformly high 
concentrations of children from 
low-income families 



29 



43 



Group SAA's according to grade spans 



48 



46 



Continue to serve a school no longer 
eligible if it was eligible in 
either of 2 preceding years 
(i.e., "grandfathering") 



20 



13 



Exempt the district from targeting 

requirement because of 1000 or 

fewer children enrolled -k' 



N - 312 (sample of school districts under Title 1), 1244 (sample of those under 
Chapter 1). Table values based on weighted data. 

%J Categories are not mutually exclusive. Percentages based on only those districts 
that must make school selection determinations. 

y Not an option under Title I. 

Source District Practices Study, 1981-82 and district survey conducted for 
the Chapter 1 National Assessment, 1985-86. 

Table reads* Under Title I in 1981-82, 29 percent of all Chapter 1 school v'atnets that 
had to select schools to receive Title I services selected SAA's using the uni'ormly 
high concentrations of children option 
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TABLE 2 3 



District Use of Selection Criteria for Chapter 1 Students 



Selection Criteria Used 



Percent or Districts 



Standara'ted Tests Alone 



27 



Standardized Tests and Teacher Judgment 



49 



Standardized Tests and Other Multiple Criteria*/ 



21 



Other Criteria not Including Standardized Tests 



3 



100% 



N - 1271 (sample of school districts) Table values based on 
weightrd data. 

Source- District aurvcy conducted for the Chapter 1 National Assessment, 
1985-86. 

1/ Uiually consists of standardized tests, teacher judgment and additional 
criteria such as locally developed tests 

Table reads: Of all school districts with Chapter 1, 27 percent use 
standardized tests alone as criteria for selecting Chapter 1 students 
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TABLE 3 I 

Number and Percent of Chapter I Students Served 
in Public Schools by Grade Level, 1984-85 



Grade Level 


Number of 
Chapter 1 
Students 


Percent of 
Chapter 1 
Students 


Pre-Kindergarten 


40.326 


1 


Kindergarten 


315.704 


7 


Grade 1 


600,971 


13 


Grade 2 


589,117 


12 


Grade 3 


566.145 


12 


Grade 4 


5<5,339 


12 


Grade 5 


505,819 


11 


Grade 6 


438.064 


9 


Grade 7 


339.368 


7 


Grade 1 


303,062 


6 


Grade 9 


230,616 


5 


Grade 10 


131.695 


3 


Grade 1 1 


73 t 476 


2 


Grade 12 


47.645 


_1 


Total 


4,734.580 


1001/ 



1/ Percent! do not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

Source: Chapter 1 Evaluation and Reporting System 1984-85. 

Table reads: Chapter 1 served 40.526 students in pre-kindergarten in 
1984*85; this number represented about 1 percent of all public school 
students served by this program. 
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72-853 0-87-13 
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TABLE 3.2 



Subject! and Combinations of Subjects Offered as Part 
of Chapter ] Services in Public Schools 



Subjects and Combinations 
■;f Subjects 



Percent of 
Chapter 1 
Elementary 
Schools*/ 



Percent of 
Chapter 1 
Middle/ 
Secondary 
Schools*/ 



Simle Sublet! 



Reading 
Math 

Language Arts 
ESL 



97 
63 
32 
13 



85 
62 
44 
S 



Reading Only 
Math Only 
Laniuage Arts Only 
ESL Only 
2 3 Subjects 

Reading, Math, Language Arts 
and ESL 



20 
2 
0 
0 

72 



6 



7 
0 
0 
77 



4 



N - 354 (sample of public Chapter 1 elementary achools), 160 (sample of 
public Chapter 1 middle/aecondary achools) Table values based on 
weighted data. 

Source: Survey of schools conducted for the Chapter 1 National 
Aretsment, I915-g6. 

1/ Categories are not mutually exclusive. 

Table reads: Of all public Chapter 1 elementary schools, 97 percent 
offer reading, while only 20 percent offer reading alone. 
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TABLE 3 3 



Intensity of Chapter 1 Reading and Math Instruction in 
Public Schools 



Chapter 1 Instruction in 
Public Elementary Schools 



Chapter 1 Instruction in 
Public Middle/Secondary 
Schools 



Intensity of Instruction 
by Subject 



Median 



Interquartile 
Range 

(Q1-Q3W 



Median 



Interquartile 
Range 

(Q1-Q3W 



Reading 



Student/Staff Ratio 
Days Per Week 
Minutes Per Day 



4 

5 

35 



3 to 6 
5 to 5 
30 to 50 



6 
5 
45 



4 to 9 

5 to 5 
40 to 50 



Math 



Student/Starr Ratio 
Days Per Week 
Minutes Per Day 



4 

5 

30 



3 to 7 

4 to 5 
30 to 50 



8 
5 
45 



3 to 8 

4 to 5 
40 to 55 



N - 934 (sample of Chapter 1 teachers in pubic schools) Table values based on 
weighted data. 

Source: Survey of schools conducted for Chapter 1 National Assessment, 1985*86 

%J Figures are the values at the first and third quartiles and repre jent the amount 

of variation around the median. For example, the interquartile values of 30 to 50 
minutes per day of reading mean that approximately half of all public elementary 
schools have Chapter 1 reading fo» an amount of time in between these values 

Table reads Of all Chapter 1 teachers in public elementary schools, the median number 
of students per staff member during Chapter I reading is 4, while the median days per 
week of Chapter 1 reading instruction is 5 
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TABLE 3.4 



Types of Settings in Which Chipter I Reading and Math 
Services are Provided by Public Elementary Schools 



Percent of Public 

Type of Setting EleSnE" Schools*/ 



Retdin« 



In class 



Summer School 
School Wide 



Math 



28 



Limited Pullout g 4 

Extended Pullout J2 

Replacement * 

Before/After School 2 



10 
5 



In class 36 

Limited Pullout 76 

Extended Pullout , 4 

Replacement 4 

Before/After School 2 

Summer School i 0 

School Wide Jj 



N - 343 (sample of public Chapter I elementary schools that offer 
Chapter 1 reading), 224 (sample of those that offer Chapter 1 
math). Table values based on weighted data. 

Source: Survey of schools conducted for the Chapter 1 National 
Assessment, 1915-16. 

1/ Categories are not mutually exclusive 

Table reads* Of all public elementary schools that provide Chapter 1 
reading instruction, principals in 2g percent report use of an in-class 
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TABLE 3 5 



Use of the Extended Pullout and Replacement Modrls for 

Chapter 1 Ins.ruction in Public Elementary Schools 
Compared to Their Use in Public Middle/Secondary Schools 



Settings Used for 
Chapter 1 Services 



Percent of Public 
Elementary Schools*/ 



Percent of Public 
Middle/Secondary 
Schools^ 



Reading 



Extended Pullout 
Replacement 



12 
-1 



21 



15% 



Math 



Extended Pullout 
Replacement 



14 



26 
12 



18% 



N - 343 (sample of public Chapter 1 elementary schools that offer Chapter I reading) 
224 (sample of those that offer Chapter 1 math), 136 (sample of public Chapter l' 
Middle/Secondary schools that offer Chapter 1 reading), 100 (sample of those that 
offer Chapter 1 math). Table values based on weighted data. 

Source: Survey of schools conducted for the Chapter 1 National Assessment, 1983-86 

1/ Percents do sot sum to 100 due to the use of other settings used for Chapter 1 
services which are not reported here. 

Table reads: Of all public elementary schools that provide Chapter 1 reading 
instruction, principals in 12 percent report use of the extended pullout model for 
Chapter 1 reading instruction. 
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TABLE 3.6 

Staff Configurations Which Best Describe the Staffing 
Pattern Used When Chapter I Instructional Services 
are Provided in Public. Schools 



Subject 



Percent of Public 

Chapter 1 
Elementary Schools 



Percent of Public 
Chapter 1 Middle/ 
Secondary Schools 



Chapter 1 Teacher with Aide 
Chapter 1 Teacher with No Ail 
Regular Teacher with Chapter > 
Chapter 1 Aide with No Teachc 



Math 

Chapter 1 Teacher with Aide 
Chapter ] Teacher with No Aide 
Regular Teacher with Chapter 1 Aide 
Chapter I Aide with Kj Teacher 
Not Answered 



41 

37 
16 

100% 



38 

19 
9 

-J* 
100% 



40 
48 
11 



100% 



21 
57 
19 
2 



100% 



N - 343 (sample of public Chapter 1 elementary school! that offer Chapter 1 reading), 
224 (sample of those thai offer Chapter 1 math), 136 (sample of public Chapter 1 
middle/secondary schools that offer Chapter 1 reading). 100 (sample of those that 
offer Chapter 1 math). Table values based on weighted data. 

Source: Survey of schools conducted for the Chapter 1 National Assessment, 1985-S6 

Table reads: Of school principals in public elementary schools where Chapter I reading 
is offered. 41 percent report using a Chapter 1 teacher in combination with a 
Chapter 1 aide for reading instruction. 
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TABLE 3.7 

Qualifications or Both Chapter 1 and Regular 
Teachers and Aides in Public Elementary Schools 



Percent of Percent of 

Chapter 1 Regular 
Teacher/Aide Qualifications*/ Teachers/Aides Teachers/Aides 



Teachers 

Level of Schooling: 

Bachelors degree 21 20 

Beyond bachelors degree (but not masters) 29 35 

Masters degree 36 31 

Beyond Masters degree (but no doctorate) i4 14 

Doctoral degree l qa 

100%*/ 100%*/ 

Teaching Experience: 

Median years teaching 13 is 

AiAfii 

Level of Schooling: 

No degree/certificate 71 61 
Degree/certificate based on less than 

4 years 20 14 

Bachelors degree 6 13 

Beyond bachelors degree 0 1 

Don't know 3 9 

Not answered Q 2 

100% 100% 



N • 621 (sample of Chapter 1 teachers/aides in public elementary schools), 363 (sample 
of regular teachers/aides in public elementary schools). TrMe values based on 
weighted data. 

Source: Survey of schools conducted for the Chapter I National Assessment, 1985-86. 

1/ Aide qualifications are based on Chapter I teachers' reports of the level of 
education of the aides who assist them. 

y Percent! do not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

Table reads: Of Chapter I teachers in public elementary schools, 21 percent have 
earned a bachelors degree, with no further schooling. 
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TABLE 3 8 

Activities Missed When Public Elementary Students 
Receive Chapter 1 Reading and Math Services As Reported 
by Classroom Teachers 



Activities Missed When Percent cf Classroom 

Students Received Chapter 1 Teachers Indicating 



Reading 



Other reading 57 

Other basic skills 17 

Something else 22 

Varies 2 

Don't know 1 

Not ascertained J. 

100% 



Math 



Other math 36 

Other bas ; c skills 22 

Something else 39 

Varies 0 

Not ascertained 3 



100% 



N « 363 (sample or regular classroom teachers in public elemental y 
schools). Table values based on weighted data 

Source: Survey of schools conducted Tor the Chapter 1 National 
Asscssmtnt, 1915-16. 

Table reads: Fifty-seven percent of elementary school classroom 
teachers indicated that when their atudenta received Chapter 1 
reading, they were missing other reading instruction for the regular 
class. 
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TABLE 3 9 

Instruction or Activities Missed When Middle/Secondary Students Received 
Chapter ) Services as Reported by Chapter 1 Teachers/Aides 



Instruction or 
Activities Missed When 
Students Receive Chapter 1 


Percent of Chapter 1 
Teachers Responding*/ 


An academic subject 


42 


A no- academic subject 


16 


Homeroom or itudy hall 


24 


A free period 


18 


Before or after school 


17 



N ■ 313 (sample of Chapter 1 teachers/aides in public middle/ 
secondary schools). Table values based on weighted data 



Source: Survey of schools conducted for the Chapter 1 National 
Assessment, 1915-16. 

t/ Percent! do not sum to 100 because of multiple responses. 

Table reads: Fortytwo percent of Chapter 1 teachers in middle/ 
secondary schools indicated that students missed an academic 
subject when they received Chapter 1 instruction. 
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TABLE 4.1 

Changes in State Education Agency (SEA) Requirements from Title I 
to Chapter J for Five Policy Areas 



Policy Area 


Number of 
States 
Reporting 




Number of States Indicating- 




Additional 
No Change Requirements 


Reduced 
Requirements 


Other 


School Selection 


47 


39 


0 


4 


41/ 


Student Selection 


45 


34 


3 


8 




Evaluation 


46 


37 


3 


5 


lb/ 


Comparability 


50 


7 


0 


43*/ 




Parent Involvement 


50 


1 


0 


45*/ 


4t/ 



Source: Survey of state Chapter 1 coordinators conducted for the Chapter 1 National 
Assessment, 1985-86. " 



1/ Three states specifically noted (he exemption from school targeting requirements 
for districts under 1,000 as a change. One state reported a change fro* a 3 to 1 
year submission cycle. 

fc/ One state reported adding an assurance for measurement of sustained effects 

£/ Sixteen of these states have eliminated formal requirements for calculating 
comparability. 

py Typically, SEAs required fa annual parent meeting and parent consultations 
Thirteen of these states have eliminated requirements for reporting parent 
involvement activities. 

£/ Two of these states no* require either a district advisory council (DAC) or an 
acceptable alternative, in two other states, requirements for DACs continued, but 
requirements for other parent involvement activities have be:n eased. 

Table reads: Of the 46 SEAs that reported information related to requirements for 
school selection, 39 indicated no change in those requirements 
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TABLE 4 2 

Percent of Districts Nationally tnd in Difftrer* *r.,c!!«nent 
Categories Retaining Chapter 1 District Advisor^ >'<is (DACs) 



Percent of Districts Retaining DACs 



In 45 States that 
Eliminated Formal 
In All SO States*/ DAC Requirements*/ 



All Districts 


44 


39 


District Enrollment Catetories*/ 






Less than 1,000 


43 


39 


1,000 - 2,499 


41 


34 


2,500 - 4,999 


45 


IS 


5,000 - 9,999 


52 


44 


10,000 24,999 


58 


49 


25,000 or more 


73 


66 



N » 1244 (ample of districts in all 50 atatea), 1035 (aample of thoae in 45 itates 
retaining DACs). Table values based on weighted data. 

Source: District aurvey conducted for tne Chapter 1 National Assessment, 1985-86 and 
50 atate aurvey of Chapter 1 coordinators conducted for the Chapter 1 National 
Assessment, 1985-86. 

1/ Includes districts in all 50 states regardless of SEAs* formal requirements for 
DACs. 

It/ Includes only districts in the 45 states that eliminated formal requirements 
pertaining to DACs. 

gj Percents are baaed on the number of districts within each enrollment category 

Table reads Nationally, 44 percent of districts across the 50 states retained district 
advisory councils (DACs), 39 percent of districts in states that eliminated formal 
requirements for DACs retained these councils. 
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TABLE 4.3 

Percent of Districts Nationally and W»»hm Different 
Enrollment Categories That Calculated Comparability 



Percent of Districts Reporting Comparability is 



Applicable 
and 

Not Calculation 
Applicable*/ Performed 



Applicable 

and 
Calculation 

not 
Perf ormed 



Total 
Applicable 



AIL Districts 


49 


69 


31 


100% 


District Enrollment r«n. tftr g f1 a/ 










Less Than 1,000 


72 


~sV 




100% 


1,000 - 2,499 


43 


77 


23 


100% 


2,500 - 4,999 


16 


83 


17 


100% 


5,000 - 9,999 


9 


•2 


18 


100% 


10,000 - 24,999 


3 


to 


20 


100% 


25,000 or More 


2 


88 


12 


100% 



N - 1274 (sample of districta applicable/not applicable), 967 (sample of districts 

report*, calculation performed/not performed). Table values based on weighted 

Source: District aurvey conducted for the Chapter 1 National Assessment, 1985-86. 

1/ Districta usually considered Chapter 1 comparability provision to be "not 
applicable when they served only one school jr one school per grade span 
grouping. They sometime* considered provisions to be 'not applicable" when all 
schools in the district were Chapter 1 recipients. 

^ So" 1 * 1 " bllCd ^ ° Umber ° f dil,riCtS famn, WithiD " Ch CnroIImCnt 

£/ Sample size too amall to permit a reliable estimate. 

Table Reads: Forty-nine percent of ail districts report that the comparability 
requirement does not apply to them. Among those districts that indicated it did 
apply, 69 percent reported they performed comparability calculations in 1985-86 
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TABLE 4 4 



How Districts Cilculite Comparability Between Chapter 1 and 
Non-Chapter 1 Schools 



Method Used 



Percent of Districts 



Staff Salaries Compared 



12 



Pupil/Staff Ratios Compared 



37 



Beth Salaries and Staffing Ratios Compared 
(Similar to 1978 Title I standard) 



27 



Neither Salaries Nor Staffing Ratios Compared 



_21 



100%^ 



N - 878 (sample of districts that have comparability policies). Table values based on 
weighted data. 

Source: District survey conducted for the Chapter 1 National Assessment, 1985-86. 
1/ Percent does not sum to 100 due to rounding 

Table reads' Of all districts in the nation, 12 percent report that they calculate 
comparability between Chapter 1 and non*Chapter 1 schools by comparing staff salaries, 
but not staffing ratios. 
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TABLE 4.5 



Chapter I Districts' Reports of Declines in State and 
Local Resources Related to Maintenance of Effort, 
1982-83 to 198546 



Consecutive Year Declines*/ 



Percent of Districts 



None 



Declines of lets than 10 percent 
(Meets Chapter 1 but not Title I Standard) 



23 



Declines of more than 10 percent 
(Subject to penalty under Chapter 1) 



20 



Not Ascertained 



100% 



N - 1274 (sample of Chapter 1 districts). Table values based on weiahted data. 

Source: District survey conducted for the Chapter 1 National Assessment, 1985-86 

1/ Category refers to a decline experienced di.rint any two consecutive years 
between 1912-13 and 1915-16. 

Table reads: Of all Chapter 1 districts in the nation, 54 percent reported no 
consecutive year declines in state and local resources between 1912-13 and 1985-86. 
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TABLE 4 6 

Compensatory Education Programs 
Federal Staffing Levis*/ and Organizational History 

April 1911 • Present 



Ap'-il 1961 - February 196* - 
February 196£ S*PtMbtr 1963 



September 1963 ' 
October 1965 



Octwbe* |965 
Present 



Off im or Diviilon 

Off let of the Director 

eVentt, Policy and 
Mainletration 

Progr** Devalopaant 
rVoflr** Review 

Follow Through 
Ms|rant Educat ton 



13 

33 




("Program Support*) 



39 

('Chapter 1 and 
delated Pro|r«M a ) 



17 



9 

16 



76 

ILtll Mi grant 
Education • 36b' > 



Source Fuakhoascr. J.E-, Mkhie. J, did Moore, M. Federal Adeaitsttratioa of Chapter 1, ECU • 
Staffiag ddd Fiaaacia! Support Sehstedy. DecUioa Rcttmrcct Corporatioa, Jiaeary 1917 

a/ FulMuac perauaeat potitioaa. 

t/ Thit a amber exclude* Migraat Edaeatiea $uff at well tt eac tuff »ember ia tkc Division 
of Program Support who worked oa Migraat Edocatioa 

Table reads The total a usher of fall-tisac ptrauacat eaployote adtalaitteriag tkc Chapter 1 program 
declined from 95 ia FY 1961 to 51 ia FY 1916. 
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TABLE 4.7 

Changes in State Stiffing Leveli for Selected Functions 
T'.le I to Chapter ia/ 



Staffing Level (in full-time 
equivalents (FTEs)) 



Percent Change 
in Staffing 
Level 



Staff Function 


Title I 
(1981-12 Data) 


vnipicr f 

(1983*86 Dita) 


(1981*82 to 
1985-86) 


"Genera I ist'k/ 


466 


330 


-29 










Subject Specialist 
Parent Specialist 
Evaluation Specialist 
Audit/Fiscal Specialist 


32 
10 
34 
83 


26 
3 
29 
59 


•19 
•70 
•15 
•29 


Tout Specialist 


159 


Tn 


16 


Others/ 


46 


21 


•54 


Smmijaj 


212 


141 


-33 


' 5a ff 


siJ 


609 





U^'mSSS^T C " ,P,er ' C""'™" «'•«•- the Chapter , 

1/ Dita were collected from 49 State Education Aieocies. 

U J^.^.^" W ?° !' ,ve FT" """"I 1 " reipooiibilitiei for Chapter I 
ChX 1 Dir££ * h °° l di,,rie, *• Thi * ""» b " inc, » d " '»« State 

" ft"™" l " C "' de iBforn,,ion writer ' offiee ■•»••«'. admioi.tr.tive .«i,,.o, tnd 

Lrf.,!^. N,ti0 ?. ,l l y : W,t ? offici,l, re P° r,ed «"»< there were 466 FTE naff 
ttSStSL «S riii « BC,i °" d,, ■, r 0 i,1, ""• ,2 - The C -P»»«"e fiiure reported for 
«Kr7.7»"°, rS?" * 29 Ptr "■ , deC,i " '° ,he " ,i0 "' 0f " E 
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TABLE 4 8 

Changes in Local Staffing Levels for Selected Functions 
Title I to Chapter I 



Percent Change 
Staffing Level (in full-time in Staffing 

equivalents (FTEs)) Level 



Title I Chapter 1 (1981-82 to 

Staff Function (1981-82) (1985-86) 1985-86) 



Coordinator 


3.863 


3.625 


-6 


Parent Specialist 


703 


349 


-50 


Evaluation Specialist 


552 


363 


-34 


Curriculum Specialist 


1.107 


1,422 


-21 


Fiscal Specialist 


—ill 


-m 


±62 


Total Staff 


7.242 


6,275 


-13 



N - 1655 (sample of districts under Title I). 1866 (simple of those under Chapter I). 
Ttble vtlues based on weighted data 

Source: District Survey conducted for the Chapter I National Assessment, 1985-86. and 
the District Practices Study. J 911-12. 

Table reads: Nationally, local district officials reported that there were 3.863 FTE 
Chapter 1 coordinators during 1981-82. This comparable figure reported for 1985-86 
was 3.625. This represents a 6 percent decline in the national level of FTE local 
district Chapter I coordinators. 
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TABLE 4 9 

SEA Reports of the Frequency of and Avenge Person Days 
Devoted to Monitoring Districts Title I to Chapter 1 





Title I (1981-82) 




Chapter 1 (1985-86) 


District Size*/ 


Number of States 


Days 


Number of States 


Days 


Large Districts 




144 




102 


Annual Monitoring Cycle 

Biennial 

Triennial 

Lets Frequent or Ad-Hoc 


38 
4 

8 




29 
6 
12 
-i 




Total 


50 




50 




Medium Districts 




51 




34 


Annual Monitoring Cycle 

Biennial 

Triennial 

Less Frequent or Ad-Hoc 


22 
11 
16 

a 




:0 
13 
2) 
A 




Total 


50 




50 




Small Districts 




2.1 




1 7 


Annual Monitoring Cycle 

Biennial 

Triennial 

Less Frequent or Ad-Hoc 


13 
11 
24 

a 




6 
8 

26 




Total 


49*/ 




49 





Source: 50 state survey of Chapter I coordinators conducted for the Chapte. 1 
National Assessment, 1985-86. 



1/ Each SEA used its own definition of large, medium and small districts 
fe/ One State was unable to provide information. 

Table reads: SEAs report that they assigned an average of 14.4 person-days to monitor 
large districts in 1981-82 under Title I, but only 10.2 in 1985-86 under Chapter I. 
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TABLE 4 10 

District Perceptions of Changes in Administrative Time Needed 
to Perform Various Tasks Title 1 to Chapter J *l 



Percent of District Chapter 1 Officials 
Reporting That Time Has 



Stayed 



Administrative Taak 


Increased 


Decreased 


About 
the Same 


Don't 
Know 


Not 
Ascertained 


Total 


Prepare the Chapter 1 
Application 


23 


12 


55 


6 


4 


100% 


Prepare Chapter 1 Evaluation 
Reports 


2$ 


9 


54 


6 


3 


100% 


Work on the Chapter 1 Budget 


25 


6 


59 


7 


3 


100% 


Ensure Comparability 


8 


9 


41 


22 


20 


100% 


Hire* Supervise* and Train 
Chapter 1 Instructional Staff 


16 


9 


65 


6 


4 


100% 


Work on Chapter 1 Curriculum 
and Program Development 


24 


3 


62 


5 


4 


100% 


Arrange Parental Involvement 
Activities 


12 


24 


51 


7 


6 


100% 


Coordinate Chapter 1 with 
Regular School Program and 
Other Special Programs 


33 


3 


56 


5 


3 


100% 


Interact with Federal and 
State Officiala 


20 


1 


59 


9 


4 


100% 



N • 1269 (sample of district Chapter 1 officials) Table values based on weighted 
data. 



Source: Survey of districts conducted for the Chapter 1 National Assessment, 1985*86 

%J District officials* reported perceptions of changes occurring between 1981-82 and 
1985-16. 

Table reads: Of district officials nationwide, 23 percent report that the administrative 
time apent preparing the Chapter 1 application has increased since 1981-82 
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TABLE 4 1! 

District Perceptions of Changes in the Time It Tikes to Administer 
Compinbihty Requirements Title I to Chipter 1*/ 



Perce.it of District Chipter 1 
Officials Reportint Thit Ti.ne His 





Not 
Chanced 


Increased 


Decreased 


Don't 
Know 


Not 
Ascertained 


Total 


All Districts 


41 


8 


9 


22 


20 


100% 


District Enrollment 
Categories 














Lets Thin 1,000 


35 


2 


6 


28 


19 


100% 


1,000- 2,499 


40 


12 


6 


25 


17 


100% 


W00- 4,999 


53 


19 


12 


10 


6 


100% 


5,000- 9,999 


54 


14 


19 


8 


5 


100% 


10,000 - 24,999 


57 


10 


25 


5 


3 


100% 


25,000 or more 


56 


13 


22 


4 


5 


100% 



N - J269 (sample of district Chipter I officials) Table values based on weighted data. 

Source: District survey conducted for the Chapter I National Assessment, 1985-86 

1/ District officials' reported perceptions of chaoses occurring between 1981-82 and 
1915-16. 



Table reads Among district Chapter I officials, 41 percent report that the time 
it takes to administer comparability requirements has not changed from Title 1 
to Chapter J. 
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TABLE A- 1 



Number of Private School Students Served by Chapter 1 
Before and After the Felton Decision 



Type of Private School Attended 



1984-85 



1986-87*/ 



Percent 
Change 
1984-85 
to 1986-87 



Sectarian (religiously 
affiliated school students) 



176,666 



126,143 



-29% 



Non-sectarian (non-religiously 
affiliated school students) 



AJJA 



+ 12 % 



Total 



180,670 



130,617 



-28% 



N -664 (sample of public school districts, 1984-85), 616 (1986-87). Table values 
based on weighted data. 

Source: Fast Response Survey System, ECIA Chapter 1 participation of private 
school students. Preliminary results using data from districts in non-bypassed 
states yljt^ excludes Missouri and Virginia). 

1/ Number reported for the 1916-87 school year includes private students served 
as of November I, 1916. Number reported for the 1914-15 school year includes 
aon-public students served throughout the entire school year. 

Table reads: Id the 1914*15 school year. Chapter 1 programs served an estimated 
176,666 private students from sectarian schools. By the 1986-87 school year the 
number of sectarian school students had declined to 126,143. 
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TABLE A -2 

Percent of Districts Offering Title I/Chapter I Services to 
Students Enrolled in Private Schools* 1981-82 Through 1986-87 



School Year 


Percent of Districts Offering 
Title I/Chapter 1 to Private 
School Students 


1981-82 


29 


1914-15 


23 


1985-86 


19 


1986-87 


22 



N » 417 (sample of districts in 1981-82), 898 (sample in 

1984-85), 1363 (sample in 1985-86), 899 (sample in 1986-87) 
Table values based on weighted data. 



Source: District Practices Study, 1981-82, Fast Response Survey 
Systam, 1984-85 and 1986*87 and District survey conducted for the 
Chapter 1 National Assessment, 1985-86. 

Table reads: Of all Title I/Chapter 1 districts, 29 percent 
offered Title I services to students enrolled in private schools 
during 1981-82. 
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TABLE A*3 

Physical Location of Chapter 1 Services for Private 
School Students Before and After the Felton Decision 



1984-85 19*6-87 



Private School Percent of Percent of Percent of Percent of 

Students Served Districts*/ Students^ Districts* 7 Students^ 



Inside their own private 
school 


76 


90 


10 


19 


Inside another private 
school 


s/ 


sJ 


1 


1 


Inside a public school 


23 


6 


55 


22 


Inside a mobile van 


4 


2 


19 


29 


At another site (e.g., a 
temporary structure, 
library, community center) 


2 


1 


24 


30 



N - 663 (sample of public achool districts, 1984-85), 394 (1986-87). Table values based 
on weighted data. 

Source: Fast Response Survey System, ECIA Chapter 1 participation on nonpublic 
school students. Preliminary results using data from districts in non-bypass states (i e , 
excludes Missouri and Virginia). 

1/ Percents of districts do not sum to 100 because districts were allowed multiple 

responses. The number of districts offering services for private school students is 
estimated to be 2,719 in 1914-15 and 2,492 it 1986-87. 

b/ Percent! of students do not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

c7 Less than one percent 

Table reads: In 1984-85, about 76 percent of the districts serving private school 
students in their Chapter 1 program served these students inside the private school 
they attended; this resulted in about 90 percent of all private school students being 
served in this location. 
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TABLE B-l 

Number of Elementary and Secondary Public Schools Eligible for the 
Schoolwide Project Option Using Various Poverty Criteria 



Schoolwide 
Eligibility Criteria 



Number of 
Chapter 1 
Schools 
Currently 
at or above 



Number of 
Additions! 
Schools 
Eligible for 



Percent 
Increase in 



Poverty Minimum*/ Schoolwide Project Schools Elig 



ible 



Minimum school poverty 








of 75 percent 


6.991 






Minimum school poverty 








cf 70 percent 


7,791 


800 


11% 


Minimum school poverty 








of 65 percent 


8.560 


1.569 


22% 


Minimum school poverty 








of 60 percent 


10.109 


3.118 


45% 


Minimum school poverty 








of 55 percent 


11.772 


4.781 


68% 


Minimum school poverty 








of 50 percent 


12,279 


5.288 


76% 



N - 514 (sample of public Chapter I school*). Table values based on weighted data. 

Source: School aarvey conducted for the Chapter I National Assessment, 1985-16 

1/ Baaed on principals* estimates of percent! of their atudenta who were eligible 
for free or reduced price lunches during the 1985-86 school year. 

Table reads: With a 75 percent poverty minimum. 6991 Chapter 1 schools are eligible 
for the schoolwide project option. If this minimum were dropped to 70 percent an 
additional 800 schools would be eligible, increasing the current number by 11 percent 
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TABLE CI 

Use of Pullout Setting in Public Elementary Chapter 1 
Schools by Grade Level and Subject as Reported by 
Chapter 1 Teachers/Aides 



Percent of Chapter 1 Teachers/Aides in 
Public Elementary Schools Using Pullou' 
Settings witnin Suojects 



Grade 


Reading 


Math 


Language Arts 


K 


78 


51 


44 


1 


71 


68 


76 


2 


87 


74 


76 


3 


79 


72 


60 


4 


82 


79 


68 


5 


12 


81 


71 


6 


79 


72 


70 



N ■ 621 (sample of Chapter 1 teachers and aides in public 
elementary schools). Table values baud on weighted data 

Source: Survey of schools conducted for the Chapter 1 National 
Assessment, 1915-16. 

Table reads: Among Chapter 1 teachers in public elementary schools, 
71 percent of those responsible for kindergarten reading report they 
use pullout settings. 
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TABLE C-2 



Comparison of Elementary ln-class and Pullout 
Reading and Math Project Characteristics, from Case Study Data 



Reading Math 



Character:*!:? 



Mm-mum Masrnsum Minimum M«*in 



Number of Studenti in Tvnini 
iMtructionil Group 

la-class 3 0 6 S 

Pullout 3J 66 

Percent of Initiation bv 1 ecture/ 



J 7 72 
16 51 



,6% 94% 41% 44% 

76% 



PuIIOut 12% 32% 25% 

Number of Hours Per Year 

52 120 69 

Pullout 39 ,23 35 

Percent of Trmuction hv Certificated 



In«lass 0% 30% 5% 

* ull0ut 40% 100% |% 

Percent of Induction vl» *Wro„, f - 

Pullout 0% 41% 0% 



72 
146 



27% 
100% 



17% 
41% 



N • 166 (number of students observed). 

ft"!!', A S " d I? f JL hf ^."If nt rk '" tgr 1 SimtoB Far West 

Laboratory for Educational Research and Development San Francisco, CA: I9S6. 

Table reads: The number of students in typical instructional groups within in- 
class reading project ranged from three to around seven, minimum and maximum 
values which are fairly similar to the 3.1 and 6.6 values observed for pullout 
reading projects. 
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TABLE C-3 



Program Design Features of Chapter i Puilout 
Settings in Public Elementary Schools by Subject 



Subject and Feature 



Average 



Standard 
Deviation 



Keadint 



Instructional Group Size 

Days/Week 

Minute ./Day 



43 
46 

45.1 



1 5 
04 

25 6 



Mathematics 



Instructional Group Size 

Days/Week 

Minutes/Day 



48 

42 
36 4 



45 

1.0 
22 3 



Lantuate Am 



Instructional Group Size 

Days/Week 

Minutes/Day 



46 
4.5 
440 



2.7 
1.0 
49.1 



N - 621 (sample of Chapter 1 teachers and aides in public elementary 
schools). Table values based on weighted data. 

Source: Survey of schools conducted for the Chapter 1 National 
Assessment, 1915-16. 

Table rends: Among Chapter I reading teachers, thou who use pull- 
oats report that the average instructional group size is 4 students, 
that instruct ioa is provided an average of S days/week, and that 
instruction lasts an average of 43 minutes/day. The consistently 
large standard deviations across subjects for instructional group size 
and minutes/day of instructional time reflect a great deal of variation 
in size of group and length of in: motional time. 
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TABLE D-l 






Percent of Public Elementary Schools Receiving Compensatory 
Education (CE) Funding from Chapter 1, State, or Local Source?, 1985-86 




Categories of CE Participatioo 


Percent of 
Elementary 
Schools*/ 




Overall Particioation in CE Proinm 






Chapter 1 


76 




State Compensatory Education (SCE) 


34 




Local Remedial Education 


31 




Silllle_GlJrtultiDle Particioation in CE P'otr.rn 






Chapter 1 Only 


38 




Chapter 1 With Any Other CE 


39 




Chapter 1 Combined Only With SCE 


19 




Chapter 1 Combined Only With Local Remedial 
Education 


11 




Chapter 1 With Both SCE and Local Remedial 
Education 


9 




ParticiMtion in Anv CE P-o.r.nj 






Either Chapter 1. SCE, or Local Remedial 
Education 


90 




N - 688 (sample of public elementary schools). Table values based 
on weighted data. 




Source: Survey of schools conducted for the Chapter 
Assessment, 1985-86. 


3 National 




§7 Percent! do not sum to 100 because categories are not 
mutually exclusive. 




Table reads: Chapter 1 funds were received by 76 percent of all elementary 
schools in 1915-16. 
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TABLE D-2 

Percent oi Public Elementary Schools with Different Levels of 
Poverty Receiving State Compensatory Education (SCE) 
or Local Remedial Education Funding 



Percent of Elementary Schools with*/ 



School Poverty Level^ 



Chapter 1 

SCE with SCE 

and/or and/or 

Local Local No 

Remedial Remedial CE Total 



Chapter 1 

Only 



Low 

(0-14 9 percent) 

Medium 
(15 - 34 9 percent) 

High 

(35 - 74.9 percent) 

Concentrated 
(75 - 100 percent) 



21 
35 
48 

50 



28 
13 
7 
9 



35 
40 
39 
37 



15 100%^ 

12 100% 

6 100% 

5 100%^ 



N - 688 (sample of public elementary schools). Table values based on weighted data 

Source: Survey of schools conducted for the Chapter 1 National Assessment, 1985-86 

1/ Percents are based on the number of schools within each poverty category 

fe/ School poverty classifications are based on principals' reports of the percent of 

students enrolled in t 1 eir schools who were eligible for free or reduced price lunches 
during the 1985-86 school year. 

C/ Percent does not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

Table reads: Of all public elementary schools with low poverty, 21 percent receive only 
Chapter 1 funding, 28 percent receive SCE and/or Local Remedial funding, 35 percent 
receive Chapter 1 funds with SCE and/or Local Remedial funding, and 15 percent receive no 
compensatory education funding 
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TABLE D-3 

Chapter I and Non-Chapter 1 Public Elementary Schools Receiving 
State Compensatory Education (SCE) Funds 
and Local Remedial Program Funds 



Funding 


Categories of Elementary Schools 


All Schools 


Chapter I 


Non-Chapter 1 


Only SCE 


22 


25 


13 


Only Local Remedial 


19 


14 


33 


SCE and Local Remedial 


12 


12 


12 


Neither SCE Nor Local Remedial 


.42 


_12 


-11 




100% 


100% 


ioo%»/ 



N - 681 (sample of public elementary schools). Table values based on weighted data 

Source. Survey of achools conducted for the Chapter I National Assessment, I9SS-86 

Table reads: Overall 22 percent of public elementary ituools receive only SCE funds 
Among Chapter 1 achools, 25 percent receive only SCE funUs while among non-Chapter I 
schools, 13 prcent receive only SCE funds. 

1/ *ercent docs not turn to 100 due to rounding. 
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TABLE E l 

Levels of District Parental Involvement as Reported by 
Chapter I Administrators 



Degree of Parental Involvement 



Type of Involvement 



Not Somewhat Substantially Not 
Involved Involved Involved Answered Total 



involvement m Child't Education 

Meeting with Chapter 1 Teachers 
Receiving information about how to 
auist their Chapter 1 Children 
Tutoring thejr children at home 

Inyidxcmtnun schools 

Helping teachers 
Serving aa classroom aides 
Serving aa non-classroom aides 

Involvement in Governance 

Advising on program design 
Involved in program evaluation 



9 


54 


36 


1 


100% 


7 


51 


4. 


1 


100% 


14 


67 


17 


2 


100% 


41 


45 


10 


4 


100% 


64 


25 


5 


6 


100% 


67 


22 


3 


8 


100'* 


45 


47 


7 


I 


100* 


37 


47 


15 


I 


100% 



N - 1274 (sample of districts). Table values based on weighted data. 

Source: Survey of districts conducted for the Chapter I National Assessment, 19S5»I6. 

Table reads: Of all district Chapter 1 coordinators, 9 percent report that parents are not 
Involved in meeting with Chapter I teachers. 
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TABLE E-2 

Changes in District Parent Involvement Title I to 
Chspter I, as Reported by Chapter I Administrators 



Type of Chsnge 



Type of Involvement 


More 
Involvement 
During 
Title I 


No 
Difference 


More 
Involvement 

During 
Chapter 1 


Don't 
Know 


Not 

Answered Totsl 


Involvement in program 
design 


24 


61 


6 


5 


4 100% 


Involvement in program 
operations (includes 
assisting with instruc- 
tion at school and/or 
at home) 


15 


71 


6 


6 


2 100% 


Involvement in evaluation 


15 


70 


* 


5 


2 100% 



N - 1274 (sample of districts). Table values based on weighted data. 



Source: District snrvey conducted for the Chapter I National Assessment. 1915-16. 

Table reads: Of all district Chapter I coordinators. 24 percent report that there was i 
parental involvement in program design during Title I than is true d iring Chapter 1. 
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TABLE E-3 



Parent Involvement in School-Related Activities 
as Reported by Public Elementary School Principals • 
Chapter I Versus Non-Chapter 1 Schools 



Percent of Public Elementary School 
Principals Reporting 



Non-Chapter 1 

Activity Chapter 1 Schools Schools 



Meetings of Parent/Teacher Association 

Very involved 22 40 

Somewhat involved 60 52 

Not involved 6 2 

Activity not offered 9 3 

Not answered _4 

100%*/ 100% 

Other Informal Parent/Teacher Contacts 

Very involved 32 48 

Somewhat involved 63 48 

Not involved 1 1 

Activity not offered 0 0 

Not answered _4 _4 

100% 100%*/ 

Meetings of Parent Advisory Organi ra- 
tion* for Special Programs 

Very involved 18 25 

Somewhat involved 58 48 

Not involved 10 7 

Activity not offered 9 17 

Not answered _± _2 

100%*/ 100% 
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Table E-3 (continued) 



Percent or Public Elementary School 
Principals Reporting 



Non-Chapter I 

Activity Chapter I Schools Schools 



Advising on Design of Special Programs 

Very involved 7 9 

Somewhat involved 55 50 

Not involved 28 20 

Activity not offered 7 lg 

Not answered _4 _^ 

100%*/ 100% 

Volunteers in Classroom 

Very involved 14 43 

Somewhat involved 60 43 

Not involved 17 7 

Activity not offered 5 4 

Not aoswered _4 ^ 

100% 100% 

Volunteers Outside Classroom 

Very involved 1 6 40 

Somewhat involved 5g 50 

Not involved 14 4 

Activity not offered 7 2 
Not answered _4 

100%*/ 100% 

Paid Instructional Aides 

Very involved 10 g 

Somewhat involved 28 35 

Not iovolved 27 19 

Activity not offered 33 34 

Not answered ^ _^ 

ioo%*/ 100%*/ 
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Title E*3 (continued) 



Percent of Public Elementary School 
Principals Reporting 



Activity 



Chapter 1 Schools 



Non-Chapter I 

Schools 



Fund Raiting and Other Support 
Activities 

Very involved 
Somewhat involved 
Not involved 
Activity not offered 
Not answered 



Helping Students with Schoolwork at 
Home 

Very involved 
Somewhat involved 
Not involved 
Activity not offered 
Not answered 



49 
38 

6 

1 
100% 



14 

76 
4 

2 

A 
100% 



69 
26 
2 

-2 
100%*/ 



40 
55 

1 

1 

-1 
100% 



N - 354 (sample of Chapter J elementary schools), 334 (sample of non-Chapter 1 
elementary schools). 

Source: Survey of schools conducted for the Chapter 1 National Assessment, 1915-16. 
1/ Percent! do not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

Table reads Of all elementary school principals in Chapter 1 schools, 2? percent 
report that parents are *very involved" in meetings of the Parent/Teacher Association. 
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TABLE E-4 

Parent Involvement in School-Related Activities, as Reported by 
Principals in Public Chapter I Elementary Schools, by 
School Poverty Level 



Percent of Public Chapter I Elementary School 
Principals Reporting- 



Low Moderate Kith Concentrated 
All Poverty*/ Poverty Poverty Poverty 
Activity Schools (0-14.9%) (15-34.9%) (35-74 9%) (75-100%) 



Meetings of Parent/Teacher 
Association 



Very involved 


22 


41 


16 


IS 


21 


Somewhat involved 


60 


53 


66 


60 


58 


Not involved 


6 


0 


6 


9 


6 


Activity not offered 


9 


6 


10 


S 


12 


Not answered 


-1 


_fi 


_Jt 


-i 


_i 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 



Other Informal Parent/ 
Teacher Contacts 



Very involved 


32 


44 


35 


27 


19 


Somewhat involved 


63 


54 


61 


f5 


76 


Not Involved 


1 


0 


1 


2 


2 


Activity not offered 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Not anawered 


_4 


-JL 


_i 


_fi 


—a 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 



Meetings of Parent Adviaory 
Organisations for Special 
Programs 



Very involved 


18 


41 


12 


13 


21 


Somewhat involved 


58 


49 


62 


55 


65 


Not involved 


10 


3 


10 


16 


7 


Activity not offered 


9 


8 


13 


11 


2 


Not anawered 


_i 




-1 


_i 


-I 




100% 


100%^ 


100% 


100% 


l(HN> 
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Table E-4 (continued) 
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Percent of PuNic Chapter 1 Elementary School 
Principals Repor'ing 



Activity 



Low Moderate High Concentrated 
All Poverty Poverty Poverty Poverty 
Schools (0-14 9%) (15-34 9%) (35-74 9%) (75-100%) 



Advising on Design of 
Special Programs 



Very involved 


7 


14 


8 


2 


> 


Somewhat involved 


55 


58 


50 


56 


60 


Not involved 


28 


23 


35 


27 


29 


Activity not offered 


7 


5 


5 


9 


7 


Not answered 


_i 




-2 








100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


inteers in Classroom 












Very involved 


14 


22 


13 


14 


10 


Somewhat involved 


60 


61 


59 


55 


65 


Not involved 


17 


12 


18 


19 


18 


Activity not offered 


5 


5 


7 


6 


4 


Not answered 


_J 


_fl 


_i 


_6 


_i 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 



Volunteers Outside Classroom 



Very involved 


16 


21 


15 


15 


13 


Somewhat involved 


58 


68 


62 


57 


49 


Not involved 


14 


8 


13 


12 


25 


Activity not offered 


7 


3 


7 


9 


8 


Not answered 


-1 




_i 


_2 






100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


:oo% 


Instructional Aides 












Very involved 


10 


8 


14 


6 


n 


Somewhat involved 


28 


37 


26 


24 


31 


Not involved 


27 


19 


31 


28 


25 


Activity tot offered 


33 


35 


26 


36 


30 


Not answered 


-2 




_i 




_i 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 
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Table E-4 (continued) 



Percent of Public Chapter 1 Elementary School 
Principals Reporting 







Low 


I'iuUvl ■ Iv 


High 


^•UIlVVllll 0 LVSJ 




All 


Poverty 


Poverty 


Poverty 


Poverty 


Activity 


Schools 


(0-14.9%) 


(15-34 9%) 


(35-74 9%) 


(75-100%) 


Fund Raising and Other 












Support Activities 












Very involved 


4Q 


80 


5) 


37 


35 


Somewhat involved 


38 


14 


32 


49 


50 


Not involved 


6 


3 


9 


6 


5 


Activity not offered 


3 


4 


2 


7 


3 


Not answered 


_4 




_6 


_L 


7 




100% 


100%W 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Helping Students with 












Schoolwork at Home 












Very involved 


14 


18 


21 


10 


2 


Somewhat involved 


76 


75 


71 


80 


85 


Not involved 


4 


6 


3 


3 


10 


Not answered 


-6 


_L 


_i 


-2 


_1 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 



N - 60 (ample of Chapter 1 elementary schools in low poverty level, 98 (sample in 
moderate poverty level), 120 (sample in high poverty level), 92 (sample in 
concentrated poverty level). 



Source: Survey of schools conducted for the Chapter 1 National Assessment, 1985-86 

%J Bated on principals* estimates of percents of their students who were eligible 
for free or reduced price lunches during the 1985-1916 school year. 

fe/ Percents do not turn to 100 due to rounding. 

Table reads Of all elementary school principals in Chapter 1 schools, 22 percent report 
that parents are "very involved" in meeting of the Parent/Teacher Association 
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RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS FROM 
CONGRESSIONAL STAFF 



From the Briefing of Staff Members of the 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary and Vocational Education 
U.S. House of Representatives 
March 13, 1987 



Prepared by the National Assessment of Chapter 1 
Of f ice of Educa 1 1 on a 1 Research and Improvement 
U.S. Department of Education 
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Clarify the comment in testimony that Chapter 1 provides 
only 10 to 15 minutes per day of added instruction for eacn 
Chapter 1 student . 



Oral testimony was inaccurately interpreted to mean that 
Chapter 1 contributes only 10 to 15 minutes per day of 
instruction for each Chapter 1 student. The written 
testimony submitted to the Subcommittee accurately states 
that, "On average, Chapter 1 instruction at the elementary 
level is provided five days per week for about 30 minutes 
per day in mathematics and 35 minutes per day in reading, 
in secondary schools, Chapter 1 instruction is longer-- 
averaging 45 minutes per day in reading..." (See Table 3.3, 
Preliminary Findings .) 

Because Chapter 1 services are almost always provided during 
the same school day as non-Chapter 1 activities, Chapter 1 
students miss some regular classroom activities while they 
receive Chapter 1 services. (See Table 3.8, preliminary 
Findings.) Most regular teachers of Chapter 1 students 
report that when Chapter 1 students are receiving Chapter 1 
reading instruction, non-Chapter 1 students participate in 
reading or other basic skills activities. When case study 
researchers combined data about the time that students miss 
regular reading or math instruction with data on the tima 
that students received Chapter 1 reading or math 
instruction, Chapter 1 appeared to increase modestly the 
total time that students participate in reading or math- 
related activities. These researchers estimated that 
Chapter 1 provided an average of 10 to 15 minutes of 
additional reading or math time on days when students 
received Chapter 1 services. This estimate was based on 
case study observations of Chapter 1 students; we are still 
evaluating its consistency with our survey data. At this 
point, our data do not yet allow us to state, with 
confidence, the amount of additional time that Chapter 1 
services contribute to a given subject, over and above what 
would normally occur. 

Increased time for instruction is one factor thought to 
improve achievement. Another is a very small instructional 
group. Data from the National Assessment indicate that 
Chapter 1 students receive Chapter 1 instruction in groups 
that are substantially smaller than their regular classroom 
groups. The median student-to-staff ratios during reading 
for elementary Chapter 1 students are 4:1 and 6:1 for 
middle/secondary students. The median ratios for math 
instruction are 4:1 in elpnentary schools and 8.1 in 
middle/secondary schools. (See Table 3.3» prel lminary 
Findings . ) 
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More information about the added instruction provided by 
Ch' ter 1 can be found in Section III-A and C and Tables 
3. 3.4, 3.8, and 3.9 of preliminary Findings of the 
National Assessment of Chapter 1 . 
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What are the reasons that districts use the grade span, 
grandfathering, jnd other school and student selection 
options? 



The National Assessment found that districts adhere to the 
school and student selection requirements of Chapter 1. m 
selecting schools and students to receive Chapter l 
services, school districts use the discretion permitted 
under Chapter 1 to tailor the Chapter i program to their 
local circumstances and prefersnces. some options, 

?! iS!? larly * he "^iformly high concentration" option or 
the 25 percent rule" are useful in allrwing districts to 
serv* more schools than would have been possible using the 
above the district average" criterion alone, other options 
are useful m restricting the number of schools or students 
receiving Chapter l funds. For example, districts often use 
the grade span option to limit the number of grades served 
and hence ensure that the schools that receive Chapter 1 
ds P r ?Yi de services that "are of sufficient size, scope 
S?i,r q l ,lll i y fc 2 91ve reasonable promise of substantial 
progress toward meeting the special educational needs" of 
S!S«f" P ar ^ lci P ants - Still other options, notably the 
school and student grandfathering provisions, allow 
districts to ensure continuity of services to schools or 
students . 

While the National Assessment found that districts use the 
school and student selection provisions as intended, some of 
these options can increase the per-ertage of very low 
achievers that are not served by Chapter 1. For example, 
the selection of a few grades to be served by Chapter 1 
means that low achievers in unserved grades will not be 
served. some options also result in the selection of 
schools with relatively low concentrations of poor students 
or of higher achieving students. For example, the school 
and student grandfathering provisions allow districts to 
select formerly eligible schools that *re no longer among 
the poorest in their district, and students who are no 
longer among the "most in need". Furthermore, the National 
Assessment found that other features of the Chapter 1 
nf??^ nota ? ly lts Presence in virtually all of the 
«; h0wl d i stricts ' have a powerful effect on -he 
patterns of poverty and achievement of Chapter l schools and 
students. (See Preliminary Findings , sections i and II). 

The following discussion describes how and why districts u~e 
the law s school 3 nd student selection options. 
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Use of School Selection Options 

The National Assessment found that about 47 percent of 
Chapter 1 districts, enrolling about 90 percent of all 
Chapter 1 students, must make school selection decisions 
because they have more than one school. in selecting 
schools, Chapter 1 requires that districts: (1) determine 
eligible school attendance areas based on their incidence of 
children from low-income families; (2) 5 nerally select 
schools that are located in areas with the highest incidence 
of low-income families; and (3) concentrate Chapter 1 funds 
on projects which "are of sufficient size, scope, and 
quality to give reasonable promise of substantial progress 
toward meeting the special educational needs" of program 
participants . 

The current Chapter 1 legal framework includes eight 
exceptions to these general school selection rules. Ninety- 
five percent of the districts that must make school 
selection decisions use one or more of the school selection 
options, rather than simply selecting all schools above the 
district's average poverty level for program participation. 
(See Table 2.1, Preliminary Findings .) 

The " grade span option " (Section 556 (b) (1) (A)) allows any 
participating district to group its school attendance areas 
according to grade spans and t-> select those schools with an 
incidence of poverty above thoc grade span's average, rather 
than above the district's average poverty level. Data from 
the targeting study (Wood et al., 1986) indicate that this 
option is used for two distinct purposes. First, many 
districts use it to concentrate program resources on their 
elementary and middle schools. Second, some districts use 
this option to extend services to one or more of their 
secondary schools, which may have a poverty incidence below 
the average for all schools in a district, bi»* above the 
average poverty level of cheir secondary schools. 

The " uniformly high concentration of poverty" option 
(Section 556(b) (1) (B) ) allows districts to serve all of 
their schools, or all of their schools in ? particular grade 
span, if there is a similar incidence of poverty among these 
schools. This option is always used to add schools which 
would not qualify under the general above-the-district- 
average criterion for school selection. This option is mcst 
useful to districts with a small number of schools, since 
larger districts rarely have the necessary narrow range of 
poverty among their schools. The "uniformly high 

concentration of poverty" option is used frequently even in 
district, with very low poverty levels. With a broadening 
of 'he option under Chapter 1 — from a 5 to 10 percent 
difference across schools--the option is used more 
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frequently now than in 1980, especially in low-poverty 
districts. (See Preliminary Findings , Section II-B) 

One district's use of this option, as documented by the 
nfn^ n n. StUd £: 15 . consid «ed illegal by the Education 
Department. This district followed a two-step school 
selection procedure, suc^e-ted by its state educational 
R ^h nC ?; fj r ?V5 e dlstrict selected all of it. el«eJt«J 
schools th*t had an incidence of poverty above the grade 
span s average. Then the district qualified the rest of its 
elementary schools, which fell below the average for this 
grade span, by applying the "uniformly high concentration 
option only to the remaining elementary schools. 

ccc?^ "attendance vs. residence" option , (Section 

S56 (d)(3)) a district may provide Chapter — I — services to 

*r^^K 0l i S) other . wise ineligible school attendance 

areas if the proportion of children from low-income families 
in actual daily attendance is substantially the same as the 
proportion of such children in an eligible attendance area 
Cas* study data indicate that districts use this exemption 
in two circumstances: (i) whe n many economically advantaged 
1 l^h n £ S i" ? Sch ° o1 att endance area attend private schools, 
in n„M?U I Proportion of the students who remain enrolled 
in public schools are from low-income families; and (2) when 
a district sets up magnet schools or alternative schools. 
For both circumstances, residence-based calculations do not 
make sense since the poverty rate in the eligible attendance 
area is an inaccurate estimate of the poverty rate within 
the school. 

The "25 percent" rule (Section 556(d)(1)) permits a district 
to extend Chapter 1 services to any school in which 25 
percent or more of the students in its attendance area are 
from low-income families, even if the districtwide average 
is higher. Survey data indicate that this option is used 
most often in the nation's highest poveity districts. These 
districts (i.e., with a districtwide average of 33 percent 
poverty or higher) were able to more than double the number 
of schools they were able to serve using this option. About 
two-thirds of all chapter 1 elementary and secondary schools 
can be qualified through this option according to 
principals' estimates of children eligible for free and 
reduced-price lunch. 

«fiM?i2?, t0 th6 K schQQl grand fathering exce ption (Section 
556(d)(4)), a school may continue to be eligible for Chapter 
1 services for one year if it was considered eligible in 
either of the two preceding years and for two years if it 
was eligible in both preceding years. This option is used 
m;ch more frequently by large districts than by small 
districts, but with about the same frequency across 
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districts with different poverty concentrations. 

Data from the targeting study indicate that schools 
selected for Chapter 1 using this option typically have 
lower levels or poverty than other Chapter 1 schools within 
their districts. However, most of the schools that were 
selected using this option had poverty concentrations close 
to their district's overall average or average grade span 
poverty, since all of these school s had been el igible 
without the option within the past two years. According to 
district respondents, the major advantage of this option is 
that it provides continuity of services during times of 
population fluctuations . 

The other three school selection options — the " skipping 
schools" opti on (Section 556(d)(5)), the " achievement vs. 
poverty" ""option (Section 556 (d)(2)), and the new " under" 
1,000 enrollment" exemption (Section 556(1) (c)) -- are not 
used frequently by districts. (See Table 2.1, Preliminary 
Find ings . ) 



Use of Student Selection Options 



The 1983 Technical Amendments to Chapter 1 reintroduced four 
exceptions to the general student selection provisions of 
Chapter 1, which require that Chapter 1 participants be 
among the most educationally-deprived students attending 
pro ject schools . 

According to case study data, three of these options are 
used infrequently by districts: the " transferred 

participants" option (Section 556(d)(7)); the " corrparable 
services" exception~ (Section 556(d) <8>) ; and the " school wide 
project" provision~ (Section 556(d)(3)). Th*> few districts 
where these options were found to b used in the National 
Assessment's case studies appeared to r - ( piy with statutory 
specifications. (See Preliminary F 1 ngs, Section B, and 
Question 6 in this package for moire iniormation <" « the use 
of the schoolwide projects provision.) 

The targeting study found widespread use of the oth* 
student selection exemption - the "formerly elj.^ib\ e" optn 
(Section 556(d)(6))- Under this exception, "children who a.e 
no longer in greatest educational need *~ orojec'. schools 
may continue to receive Chapter 1 ei' ^ if t v iey were 
served in any previ^ s year, as lcrg as they continue to be 
educationally depr 1 , The targeting study documented some 
ambiguity about "us prov ision should be used . 

Specifically, «*o. .icts interpret this option so that 

former participa iv,? Chapter 1 services even if their 

test scores we*. e their district's own cutoff for 

Chapter 1 eligibi - . This interpretation sometimes 
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resulted in students receiving services whose scores were 
above the 50th percentile. 

This, response elaborates upon Section II of the Preliminary 
Findings uf the National Assessment of Chapter 1 , 
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3. Are districts complying with the law in selecting schools 

and students for the program? Why do 10 percent of Chapter 

1 students score above the 50th percentile on national 
tests? 



Two recent studies have examined how districts select their 
Chapter 1 schools and students — one conducted by the U.S. 
General Accounting Office (1987) and one sponsored by the 
National Chapter 1 Assessment (Wood et al., 1986). Two 
common themes emerge from these i ndependent 1 y conducted 
studies. First, with few minor exceptions, districts comply 
with the school and student selection requ i rements of 
Chapter 1. Second, school and student selection issues are 
very complex because of the diversity of approaches 
districts use to qualify participating schools and students. 
This complexity can lead to a broad spectrum of students 
receiving Chapter 1 services. 

Data from the National Assessment's targeting study (Wood «t 
al., 1986) illustrate the diverse characteristics of 
students who receive Chapter 1 services and the intricacies 
of examining this issue. Across most of the 23 districts in 
this case s*:udy sample, the proportion of students who 
received Chapter 1 e lementary reading services and who 
scored above the 50th percentile in reading ranged from 0 
percent to 15 percent. Overall, about 10 percent of the 
students receiving Chapter 1 services scored above the 50th 
percentile in this case study sample. 1 Most of these 
students scored close to the 50th percentile, although some 
scored considerably higher. 

The targeting study cites five conditions that can interact 
to result in the participation in Chapter 1 of students 
whose test scores are above the 50th percentile: (1) very 
few low achievers in a district or school that receives 
Chapter 1 funds; (2) unsystematic selection policies; (3) 
broad interpretation of the "formerly eligible" option in 
selecting students; (4) the exercise of teacher judgment to 
adjust for measurement errors of standardized tests; and (5) 
circumstances or policies whirh limit vha number of students 
considered eligible for Chapter 1. 

In districts where the criterion tor selecting students for 
Chapter 1 is a standardized test score at or near the 50th 
percertiie, any of these conditions is more likely to result 
in the participation of students whose scores are above this 



1 It should be noted that these nunbers represent the case 
study districts only and may not necessarily reflect national 
patter ns . 
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level. Of the 23 districts in the targeting study that used 
percentile cutoff scores, about one quarter set their scores 
at the 50th percentile. 2 

A district in the targeting case study illustrates how the 
first condition, having few low achievers in a district, can 
result in the participation in Chapter l of students scoring 
above the 50th percentile. This large suburban district has 
a district-wide poverty incidence of one percent, but 
because of '.ts size, its number of formula-eligible students 
generate a s^eable Chapter 1 allocation — over $110,000 in 
1985. This district offers Chapter l services in two of its 
twenty-two elementary schools, but none of its three 
secondary schools. The average poverty level of its two 
Chapter 1 schools, about twc percent, is above the 
district's average poverty level, but still quite low. On 
the other hand, the average achievement level of these two 
schools (59 percent) is well above the national average (50 
percent) but below that of the o'her elementary schools in 
this district (65 percent). 

In its Chapter 1 program, this district served all 30 of the 
students in these two elementary schools who scored below 
its 50th percentile eligibility cutoff for program services. 
To fill the additional slots still available, the district's 
Chapter 1 program served an additional 23 students in these 
two schools. All of these additional students scored above 
the 50th percentile and some of them scored well above this 
cutoff, even though these students were among the "neediest" 
students in these two schools. 

While both the targeting study and the GAO investigation 
indicated that districts comply with the law in selecting 
program participants, the targeting study did identify four 
ways some districts or schools select Chapter 1 
beneficiaries that contribute to the participation of 
relatively high achievers. First, several districts in the 
targeting study sample (7 of 30) either did not have 
systematic student selection policies for Chapter l or had 
schools which did not uniformly implement the district's 
student selection policies. Compared to sample districts 
with more systematic student selection policies or 
procedures, these seven districts were more likely to serve 
students in Chapter l who scored above the district's 



2 These five conditions also affect whether students score 
above their districts' own cutoff criterion. m the targeting 
study s sample, about 16 percent of the students receiving 
Chapter l elementary reading services scored above their 
districts' own quantitative criteria for eligibility. Most of 
these students scored just above their district's cutoff score 
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eligibility cutoff and not serve some lower- ach ev ing 
students in any special program. 

Second, several districts in the targeting study's sample 
interpreted the program's "formerly eligible" option 
broadly. Using this option , these districts qual if led 
students for Chapter 1 who scored above their district's 
definition of educational deprivation, sometimes set at the 
50th percentile. (See response to Question 2 for further 
details on districts' use of this option.) 

Third, both the targeting study and the GAO study found that 
measurement errors in standardized tests also promote the 
Chapter 1 participation of students with high scores but 
legitimate educational needs. Both studies found that 
professional assessments are often used to overrule invalid 
test scores, resulting in the participation of some 
apparently ineligible students who are actually 
educationally deprived. 

Finally, circumstances or policies which reduce the number 
of low-achieving students eligible for Chapter 1 may 
increase the number of participating students who score 
above the 50th percentile. Examples are the use of the 
grade span option, which limits Chapter 1 eligibility to 
students in selected grades, and the existence of other 
special programs, which serve large proportions of low 
achievers. (See Question 2 for further details about 
districts' use of the grade span option.) A smaller student 
eligibility pool can sometimes lead to raised eligibility 
standards for program participation. As this standard moves 
closer to the 50th percentile the likelihood increases that 
some students scoring above this level will also be served 
if districts lack a systematic student selection policy, 
interpret broadly the "formerly eligible" option or rely on 
teacher judgment to overrule invalid standardized test 
scores . 

These more recent case s tudy findings are consistent with 
earlier nationally representative data from the Sustaining 
Effects Study and the Title I/Chapter 1 Evaluation Reporting 
System, which either documented or suggested that some 
relatively high-achieving students participated in Title 
I/Chapter 1. The case study data, summarized above, 
illustrate the variation in district practices and policies 
and help explain why some higher-achieving students receive 
Chapter 1 services. 

This answer elaborates upon information presented in 
Prel iminary Findings of the National Assessment of Ch apter 
1, Section II. 
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Are pullout settings more disruptive than other approaches 
to providing Chapter 1 services? 



Evidence collected for the National Assessment of Chapter 1 
leads us to conclude that pullout settings for Chapter 1 
services are not more disruptive than in-class settings. 
Both types of settings present challenges to instructors in 
terms of scheduling, minimizing wasted time, coordinating 
remedial with basic instruction, and avoiding the 
st igmat izat ion that low achievers sometimes exper i ence . 
Whether these problems are overcome successfully depends 
upon the skills and resourcefulness of instructional 
personnel, whatever the instructional setting. 

Two sources of evidence support the conclusions reported 
above. In a review of the literature on this topic for the 
National Assessment, Francis x. Archambault, a professor at 
the University of Connecticut and expert on Chapter 1 
programs , analyzed the research related to pullout 
approaches for the delivery of instructional services. He 
found that criticisms of pullouts were equally applicable to 
in-class arrangements (Archambault, pp. 46-49). He 
concluded that this aspect of the instructional setting was 
not directly responsible for student outcomes. According to 
Archambault, what is important to consider is "what goes on 
within these settings," e.g., time devoted to instruction, 
and the -elationship between the Chapter l instructor and 
the regular teacher, not the settir.gs themselves (p. 49). 

Similar conclusions were reached in case studies of Chapter 

1 instructional setvices in 24 schools conducted by the Far 

West Laboratory in 1985-86 (Rowan et al . , 1986) for the 
National Assessment: 

On the whole, the cross-site analysis did not suggest 
that one service delivery model was markedly better or 
worse than others. In fact, the implementation of any 
one service delivery model was largely unrelated to 
other design features of Chapter l projects. 
Moreover.... because of the differences m how the same 
nominal design was implemented across schools, we saw 
few systematic advantages of one service delivery model 
over another, (pp. 9.2) 

For additional information, see Preliminary Findin gs of the 
National Assessment of Chapter 1 , Section il and lection V- 
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on test scores, there is pressure to make the students 
whole instructional program serve the aim of improving 
his or her performance on the tests. (Knapp et al. f p. 
182) . 

Between the two ex tremes--Chapter 1 as an alternative 
program and Chapter 1 as part of the same standardized 
approach of the regular program--the National Assessments 
case studies identified many ways in which Chapter 1 and 
regular programs could be coordinated with one another. 

For more information about the relationship of Chapter 1 and 
the regular instructional program, see prel iminary Findings 
of the National Assessment of Chapter 1, Section iii-l. 
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6. How many Chapter 1 schools are there? How many of these 
schools are eligible for the current Schoolwide Project 
option? What information do you have about current 
activities of Chapter 1 schools that exercise the Schoolwide 
Project option? 



About 46,000 elementary and secondary schools offer Chapter 
1 services. Using school principals' estimates of the 
proportion of students eligible for free or re<?uced-pr ice 
lunch, about 7,00fl schools, or 15 percent, are eligible for 
the schoolwide project option at the current 75 percent 
poverty cutoff. Were the cutoff to be changed to 60 percent 
poverty, about 10,000 schools (22 percent) would be eligible 
for the schoolwide project option. (See Table B-l of 
Preliminary Findings .) 

Section 197 of HR 950 lists elements that are desirable in 
schoolwide projects, taken from "effective schools" 
research: (1) school level planning, instructional 
improvement, and staff development; (2) early childhood 
programs; and (3) leadership and consensus for instructional 
problem solviny, basic and higher order skills emphasis, 
orderly school environment , high expectations for all 
children, and continuous assessment of students. The 
"effective schools" research describes schools in which 
comprehensive schoolwide approaches are undertaken in which 
many of these elements are implemented simultaneously. 

The National Assessment of Chapter 1 documented activities 
in schools that use or plan to use the schoolwide project 
option. Our case study researchers round little evidence of 
comprehensive schoolwide approaches in schools that were 
exercising, or planned to exercise, Chapter l's schoolwide 
project option. Examples of activities conducted or planned 
by schoolwide projects in our case studies were (Knapp et 
al . , Chapter 12) : 

o Establishing a content-based reading program in science 
and hiring a full-time science teacher for the school. 
The teacher developed a new curriculum, held in-service 
training for all teachers in the school, and taught 
science classes. 

o Reducing the student/ teacher ratio to 15/1 in an 
elementary school. 

o Establishing a computer lab and hiring an extra pre-K 
teacher . 
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o Reducing all class sizes, hiring resource teachers and 
providing in-service training to regular teachers in 
the school. 

For further information, see Preliminary Findings from the 
National Assessment of Chapter T j Section V-B. 
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Does the supplement-not-suppl ant provision contribute to 
Chapter 1 students being pul led out of regular reading 
classes to receive Chapter 1 reading? 



The Chapter 1 supplement-not-supplani. provisions are 
designed to ensure that Chapter 1 student get their fair 
share of the school district's regular program resources. 
Their principal impact on Chapter 1 program designs is to 
restrict services to a limited proportion of a student's 
instructional day. 

However, we found no evidence from our case studies that 
interpretations of the provision were influencing the types 
of activities elementary school students miss when they 
receive Chapter 1 services. Our case study data suggest 
that decisions about what elementary school Chapter 1 
students "miss" when receiving remediation are determined 
chiefly by pedagogical, staffing, and scheduling concerns 
(Knapp et al., p. 79, 84). In most instances these 
decisions result in Chapter 1 students being pulled out for 
reading remediation while their non-Chapter 1 classmates are 
engaged in some other reading activity. (See Table 3.8.) 

It should also be noted that legal concerns about what 
regular instruction is missed by Chapter 1 student^ seems to 
be one factor in the relative lack of Chapter 1 secondary 
services and result in more frequent use of replacement 
models at this level. 
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Mr* Chaiiaan and members of the committee we are pleased to 
present testimony on an issue of critical concern to the nation 
and the National Urban League (NUL) , the relationship between the 
ineffectiveness of the education system for Blacks, minorities, and 
the poor and the need for compensatory education. 

Education is one of the top priorities of the National Urban 
League thus we are well aware of the need for reauthorization of 
Chapter One which focuses federal monies on compensatory 
education efforts for educationally disadvantaged poor children. 
Our National President, John Jacob, has indicated the following: 

Given the higher education and skills levels demanded 
by our changing economy, the National Urban League is 
convinced that the future economic survival of Black 
Americans is directly dependent on improving the 
schooling our children get today. 1/ 

Black and poor students are major consumers of education 

and, if demogt „phic projections are correct, they will form an 

even greater percentage of the public school's constituency in 
2/ 

the future. Education has been and will remain a major tool 

for the economic empowerment of Blacks and other minorities. 
Thus the reauthorization of Chapter One Compensatory education 
Bill is of vital and critical importance to th» NUL. 

The NUL was founded in 1910 as a non-profit community 
service organization committed to securing full and equal 
opporti ji ties for minority groups and the poor. 
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There are currently 111 Urban League Affiliate (including the 
District of Columbia) located in 3 1 * states. Over one million 
persons are served every year by the Urban League movement 
through its comprehensive array of services, programs an', 
projects that address such needs as education, adolescent 



prevention. 

THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE'S EDUCATION HISTORY 
During its more than 77 years of service, the National Urban 
League has been sware of the pivotal role of education in the 
economic and social progress of Black Americans. 

In the 1950 f s the NUL encouraged young Black students to 
pursue math and science courses in order that they be trained for 
scientific and technical fields. This was done under the 
umbrella of the NUL's Tommorrow's Scientists and Technicians 
Program. 

In the 1960 , s, tne NUL Street Academies ^Programs were based 
on the view that all students were educable . The view of the 
Street Academies were that Black, poor and minority students 
whether underachievers , educationally-deprived, drop-outs or push 
outs, they were ultimately retrievable. The main goal was to 
establish effective education programs that would facilitate the 
acquiring of coping abilities, knowledge, and competencies 
required to successfully live as productive citizens- 



pregnancy, 



health 



housing, employment training and crime 
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Thus the Street Academies assisted many high school dropouts in 
obtaining diplomas and in preparation for college. 

Quality desegregation plans, cultural enrichment programs, 
multi-o Itural curriculums, vocational education, and other 
educational areas were focused on in the 70s by the League. The 
main education focus currently of the NUL is its Educational 
Initiative. 



The NUL learned that there was a special need for an 
Educational Initiative because despite the widespread concern 
about schools and the implementation of various educational 
reforms, the needs of too many Black children were largely 
ignored. 



As part of the Educational Initiative, each of the 
affiliate's programs are designed • to improve educational 
achievement among Black public shool students by mobilizing 
parents and community persons to become involved in the education 
process. 

INEFFECTIVENESS OF THE EDUCATION SYSTEM 
The National Urban League constituency is comprised 
primarly of Black, poor and other minority children, youth and 
adults. An extensive majority of this group are economically 
depressed. 
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Barriers To Student Development 

Each year there i& a new group of Black, poor and minority 
children and youth entering our schools from parents and families 
beset with problems of housing, employment, safety, health and 
recreation. Plus, these problems are clouded for Blacks by 
racial discrimination . 

The foundation for basic reading and math skills is provided 
in the elementary schools. The elementary school experience 
determines the future level of success in higher grades. If a 
good foundation has not been achieved in elementary school by 
students, they will have difficulty making up past deficiencies 
in junior high and high school. 

The American education system is failing to provide 
sufficient education for these children and youth. Black, poor 
and minority children graduate or dropout lacKing the ability to 
read, write or compute adequately to obtain or sustain 
employment In our large urban centers, where the majority of 
students reside, poor children's, dropout rates often exceed *i0 



5/ 



percent. 
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The National CoaJition of Advocates for Students in their 
book, " Barriers to Excellence: Our Children At Risk ," have stated 
some of the following specific characteristics of public schools 
which are seen as barriers to student development and potential 
contributors to school dropouts: overcrowded classes and 
insufficient individualized attention for students; abuse of 
tracking and ability grouping; misuses of testing; narrow 
curricula and teaching practices which discourage active 
participation in learning on the part of students; vocational 
education programs which fail to reinforce academic courses or 
problem solving, reasoning or analytic skills; a lack of support 
services such as counseling for students and a lack of support 
for parent involvement in decisionmaking. 

Black and minority children a id youth also are 
disproportionately more likely to be enrolled in special 
education programs and less likely to be enrolled in gifted and 
talented programs than white students. They are tracked at ar. 
early age and by high school they are underrepresented in 
academic proi rams leading to college admittance. They are over 

represented n vocational education programs which funnels them 

6/ 

toward low status occupations. 

The NUL has put in place its oi/n Education Initiative to 
impact and enhance equity in education and excellence in 
achievement of Black, poor and other minority students. 
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The League sees a critical need to improve education for Black, 

poor and other minority students; for if the "rising tide of 

mediocrity" is a threat to the general student population its 

disproportionately devastating impact on our constitutents can be 

7/ 

indisputably documented. If the nation is at risk, 
as the Nationl Commission's Report proposes, Black, poor and 
other minority students are under siege, and their very survival 
is threatened » 

The education reform reports have called for higher 
standards, more demanding course content, stricter graduation 
requirements, longer school days and a general back to basics 
trend. Yet they have not provided for additional assistance to 
Black, minority and poor students. These students who are 
traditionally underserved by the education sytem will not benefit 
from those changes provided by education reformers. 

Weed fo^ Parent and Community Involvement 

There is a need also for more meaningful and productive 

pare.it and community involvement in the educational process of 

Blfck, minority and poor children, to assist decision making, to 

8/ 

plan for and to ensure equity. Strategies are needed 

to include them within the educational process. Parent involvement 

is instrumental in keeping students in school and in increasing 

9/ 

achievement among students. 
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Demographic Data 



Demographic 



data 



from Ian McNett »s 



1983 Demographic 



Imperatives; Implications for Educational Policy state that 
minorities constitute the majority of school enrollments in 
twenty-three of twenty-five of the nation's largest cities. By 
the year 2,000, fifty-three major cities will have a majority 
minority population yet Black and Hispanic participation in 
education diminishes drastically at higher levels. Serious 
erosion has occurred in the rates of Blacks and Hispanics high 
school graduates who 30 on to college. Eighty percent of all 
Black Ph.D.'s are in education and the social sciences. Recent 
emphasis on science and technology may increase minority 
underrepresentation in high income, high prestige jobs. 

McNett also indicates that personal and national self- 
interest necessitates that the majority population address the 
needs of the minorities. America must be aware that the 
retirement income of people at work today as well as the future 
economy and military depends on the minority youth who are in 
school now. 



There are no easy or inexpensive ways to educational 
excellence. The same significant investment is needed for the 
education of Black, minority and poor children as there has been 
made for non-poor children. 



A Remedy 
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Some Black, minority and poor children need assistance throughout 
their schooling or intermittently from pre-school through high 
school in order to compete successfully with more advantaged 
students. 

Disadvantaged children or "children at risk" should not be 

shuttled into special education programs. These children should 

be placed in the main stream of teaching and learning and given 

access to higher standards of academic performance by removing 

barriers that schools have placed in the way of student 
10/ 

learning. We must be aware also that these children need 

additional help to achieve the leve's of learn g of which they 
are capable. Thus there is a definite need for compensatory 
education programming. As indicated previously, there is a need 
for more parent involvement and more involvement of the minority 
communities in the education of its children. 

CONTINUING NEED FOR CHAPTER ONE 
Congress has supported since the mid 1960's extensive 
funded education programs designed to improve the academic 
performarse of traditionally low-achieving children such as those 
from minority groups and/or from economically depressed areas. 
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Title One of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, (reenacted in 1981 as Chapter One of the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act) established a national program 
of compensatory education for children residing in areas 
identified as economically and educationally disadvantaged. 

The National Urban League advocates for a strong federal 
role in education. Advancing equal educational opportunity is a 
critical federal role. In the funding of Chapter One 
Compensatory Education legislation, the federal government is 
fullf illing this role. The role is f unfilled by making 
available funds targeted to student populations evidencing 
specific educational needs, namely, being poor and educationally 
disadvantaged. 

Poverty's Impact 

Poverty is a critical impediment to minority youth 
educational achievement and transition from school to work. 
Youth in poverty live in low income neighborhoods and attend 
schools that are usually of poor quality within their 
neighborhoods. Research has shown that the concentration of poor 
children attending the child's school and the length of time a 
child spends in poverty are strongly related to educational 



grade levels as their families experienced longer periods of 
poverty. Plus achievement scores of all students, not just poor 
students fell as the proportion of poor students in a school 



11/ 



outcomes. 



Students are increasingly likely to fall behind 



12/ 
increases. 
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This is of particular concern to the National Urban League 

beoasue 46.2 percent of children below the poverty line are 
13/ 

Black. Persistently poor children are overwhelmingly Black, 

live in female-headed households, and live in southern or rural 
14/ 

areas. Ninety percent of persistently poor children are 

15/ 

Black. 

Only 42.6 percent of Black and 52.8 percent of white youth 
eighteen to twenty-one year old from families in poverty in 1983 
had earned high school diplomas. 

Evidence From Compensatory Education Research 

There is strong evidence that federal education programs 

make a difference for low-income and minority students. The 

National Assessment of Educational Progress reports that younger 

Black students made steady gains in reading achievement during 

the 1970s'. The gap between Black and white test scores was 
16/ 

narroved by 40 percent. 

The "Sustaining Effects Study", by the U.S. Department of 
Education confirmed that children who receive compensatory 
education services subsequently had higher reading and mathematic 
scores similar to children who were not in need of this type 
program. 

10 
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Research on compensatory education has indicated that test scores 

17/ 

for children in rea> ig has improved most. This improvement 
has been most pronounced in minority children in disadvantaged or 
poor urban areas, in rural areas, and areas in the south-eastern 
part of the United States. 

Many supporters of compensator^ education argue that 
although intial gains in intellectual performances as measured by 

I.Q. are often lost, gains in academic achievement and other 

18/ 

important variables render the programs worth while. 

Early compensatory preschool programs for poor, primarily 
Black children, indicate improved intellectual performance during 
early childhood and improved academic achievement during 

elementary school, but also lower rates of grade repetitions, 

19/ 

special education placements, and delinquency. These 
children also acnieved higher rates of graduation from high 
school and higher employment rates. 



Increased Need 

Thus we know compensatory education is effective but our 

view is that it needs to work even better. It needs increased 

financial support. Increased appropriations are needed because 

resources thus far have not been sufficient make a substantial 

difference in the educational achievement of disadvantaged 

20/ * 

students . 
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The disadvantaged student population is growing at a faster rate 

than the rest of the population and there has been an increase in 
21/ 

children in poverty. 

The number of poor school-aged children rose *y 2 million 
since 1979 , federal compensatory education services though 
22/ 

fell. Five hundred fifty thousand fewer students were 

served in 1984 under Chapter One than under the 1979 Title One 
(as it was called then) program. Thus compensatory education 
programs reached only 52 students for every 100 poor school-aged 
children in 1984. While in comparison compensatory education in 
1979 reached 75 per 100 of such children. 

These statistics point out the imminent and critical need 
for sortinuing compensatory education for Blacks, other 
minorities and the poor. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE REAUTHORIZATION OF CHAPTER ONE 
The National Urban League supports the position paper on 
Chapter One which you have recieved from Child Advocacy Groups. 
A copy is included in appendix A. That statement reflects the 
beliefs of the National Urban League as well as the other 
organizations which participated in its development. 
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The national Urban League's view is that the education of 
our children is too important to leave entirely to others* 
Organizations in the Black community ^ust assume a leadership 
role In th» struggle for educational equity and the improvement 
of academic achievement for Black, poor and minority students. 

Thus the MUL has stepped forward now in the education arena as it 

has done historically. We are urging th> reauthorization of 

Chapter One with the recommendations of the Child Adovacy Ot up 
position paper included* 

The following two components of the Child Adocacy Group's 

position paper which are of particularly high priority to the 

National Urban League will be focused on: (1) Program Quality, 
and (2) Parent Involvement. 

A major focus of reauthorization must be improvement of the 
Quality of Chapter One Programs. A program that meets all 
standards for* supplement/not supplant ?nd comparability but which 
fails to overcome educational deficits is not a successful 
Chapter One Program. 
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The basic Chapter One law continues to be the framework f*>r 
the Leagued proposal for program quality. Each local education 
agency as a part of its Chapter One application should uevelop a 
plan for program quality which indicates clearly how it propo. 5 
to overcome the education deficiencies of the children served in 
order that they may achieve mainstream success. ATI aspects of 
the local Chapter One Program should be tightly connected t£ 
local educational goals that include the skills and knowledge 
that the school community, including parents, believe that all 
children should master . 

The local goals for Chapter One must be mastery of the same 
skills and knowledge expected of all children at their particular 
grade in the school system. Chapter One should not be a program 
which t.acks students toward unequal education achievement or 
establishes and then ratifies lesser expectations for 
educationally disadvantaged children. 

Stating the Chapter One goals in terms of the skills and 
knowledge which the school community (including parents) believes 
a 1 I students should master, will then pt ovide a framework f~ a 
plan (developed with, and communicated to, staff and parents) in 
which all aspects of the local program are carefully tied to 
achieving those goals and the following. 

1) assessment of students in relation to the goals: 

2) selection of strategies most likely to achieve the 



goals ; 
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3) allocation of resources (staff, materials, staff 
training, including training around student 
expectations, etc.) and responsibility sufficient to 
carry out those strategies; 

*U evaluation of achievement of the specific goals and 
steps to modify the program to better achieve them. 

Programs succeed when uniformly high expectations are 
clearly articulated and communicated to all involved, adopted by 
those involved so that everyone believes they are achievable, and 
supported too be strategies and regular evaluation designed to 
see that they are being achieved. 

The design of educational strategies to achieve goals should 
include camination of the Chapter One student 's regular program, 
both to maximize intergration and to modify those aspects of 
their regular program which may be frustrating achievemen t of the 
goals . It should include examination of which practices are 
helping or hindering achievement of the goals , particularly 
including student grouping practi* *s within the students regular 
program and Chapter One grouping . 

Grouping, phasing, or tracking— classify and separate 
students for different educational treatments. The extent and 
type of separation may be different in different schools and 
among children at different ages. However, all grouping, phasing 
and tracking systems create classifications that determine both 
the quanitity and the type of education students receive. 
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The assessment program should identify the students saving 
most difficulty and their specific strengths and weaknesses, in 
terms of mastering the mainstream goals and skills expected of 
all students for purposes of students selection, design of 
strategies, and measurement of progress. 

Student assessment results should be used to develop student 
plans for those students who after one year are having difficulty 
mastering the program goals. 

All aspects of the federal and state role should then be 
focused specifically on implementation of the local quality 
provisions. This includes approval of application, technical 
assistance, monitoring and enforcement, evaluation, and 
incentives. 

Parent Invol vement 

The National Urban League has indicated that Black parents 
are essential to the leadership process in the education of their 
children. The mobilization of parents to impact on the education 
of their children is one of the important components of the 
League's current Education Initiative. 

Parents are the first and primary educators of their 
jhildren. Federal education policy should be designed to 
strengthen the family as a learning unit. 
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There is strong evidence that when parents are involved 
their children do better in school and their schools do better 
It is the right of parents to be involved in education, to be 
involved in decisions that affect their children, and to monitor 
the quality of programs serving their children. Educators should 
recognize their obligation tc encourage parent participation in 
all aspects of the educational process, from helping their 
children to learn to being involved in the planning, 
implementation and evaluation of programs. 

There is strong evidence that unless there is a clear 
mandate and a specific enforceable process, parent involvment 
programs are not effective. Both parents and educators must know 
what is expected of them and what the rules are. 

The Chapter One law should establish the basic elements of 
an effective organized parent involvement program, while at the 
same time allowing parents and school officials to decide on the 
specific forms that this involvement should take in their owr. 
community. The law should also specify clear and appropriate 
roles for the state and federal government to play in ensuring 
effective parent involvement. 
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The objectives of Parent Involvement should be the 



1) To provide a comprehensive range of opportunities for 
parents to become involved in their children's 
education from working with their children at home, to 
helping in the classroom, to become co-learners with 
students and teachers, to involvement in basic 
decisions about how the programs should be designed and 
run; 

2) To provide program funds for training parents and 
teachers on how to build a strong partnership between 
home and school; 

3) To require use of state and local Chapter One 
administrative funds for outreach, training, and 
education, and support of parent involvement activity; 

4) To expand the responsibility of State Educ. Agencies to 
provide technical assistance to local districts in 
developing comprehensive parent involvement strategies, 
and to monitor and evaluate local efforts; 

5) To recognize, reward, document and then disseminate 
model parent involvement; 

6) To utilize special efforts to involve "hard to reach" 
parents in their children's education including 
limited-English proficient Parents. 



The ineffectiveness of the educational system for Blacks, 
other minorities and the poor led to the League's current 
Edcuational Initiative. There are resources available at the 
federal, local, and community levels to make our schools more 
effective. The Compensatory Education Bill, Chapter One, is a 
step in the right direction toward making our educational system 
more effective for Blacks, minorities, and the poor. 



following: 



CONCLUSION 
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The National Urban League calls for national leadership, 
commitment and bipartisan political will to make our education 
system more effective for Blacks, minorities, and the poor. The 
National Urban League looks forward to working with Congress in a 
bipcrtisan effort to provide compensatory education legislation 
to educationally disadvantaged and poor children and youth. Let 
us begin immediateJy to pass a compensatory education bill which 
will make a difference for those nnst in need. 
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^ NAttoruU Governors' Association 



April 2, 1987 



■■ nun i 

Governor of Arkansas 
Chairman 



Lwcuflvf Director 



The Honorable Augustus F. Hawkins 
Chairman 

Coemittee on Education and Labor 
United States House of Representatives 
2371 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Chairman Hawkins: 

I an writing you with the views of the nation 1 s Governors on elementary 
and secondary education, generally, and, sore specifically, on reauthorization 
of Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act. I aa writing 
in a rumber of capacities as Chairman of the Education Subcommittee of the 
National Governors' Association, as a Governor who has fought long and hard 
for better schools for disadvantaged children, as a former school teacher, as 
a concerned citizen, and as a parent. 

The nation's Governors believe that education is the single most important 
enterprise for which they are responsible. It is significant, not only in the 
i ■mediate sense that it consumes much of our fiscal resources and much of our 
time, energy and effort, but for the promise which a strong pulic education 
system offer*, for the future. Good schools and good teachers can help prepare 
children for a lifetime of productive and prosperous work, a lifetime of 
intelligent and educated participation in the debates of our democracy, and a 
lifetime of deep and enriched appreciation of our history, literature, and 
culture. Working to strengthen today's schools allows all of us to reach into 
the future to mold a strong, vibrant and competitive America. 

Believing as deeply as we do about the importance of American education, 
the nation's Governors have come to the conclusion that "more of the same is 
not enough." Schools which fail to educate large portions of their students 
must change. Teachers must successfully instruct their students. And 
students, who are drifting in failure, must learn. Our responsibility to the 
broader community, and particularly to the most disadvantaged and vulnerable 
of our children, permits no less. 

Change to any large enterprise does not come easily — nor, indeed, 
willingly. In New Jersey, many told mo, for example, that it was unfair to 
urban minority students to raise graduation standards. But I stood with those 
youngsters, raised the standards, and provided $50 Million more in state 
dollars to give extra help to those who needed it -- and they are rising to 
the mark. We made teacher training and licensing tougher and now we're 
getting teachers worth the higher salaries we offer. Next month, I will meet 
over 2,000 teachers selected locally for the Governor's Award for Outstanding 
Teaching. We monitor school performance against high standards. When schools 
perform well, we stay out of their way. For those that don't we offer help, 
and ask what they intend to do to correct their problems. In order to be 
ready for a handful of districts that may fail their responsibilities to the 
children, I have asked the New Jersey Legislature for the authority to take 
direct action. 
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• Governors are committed to education reform. Over the last six years the 
legislatures have invested huge subs an increase of over 27 billion dollars 
in the last six years. And we will persist. 

I realize, of course, that the states are not acting alone to improve the 
<*iality of education for disadvantaged children. The earliest leadership in 
this area case from the Congress, with the enactment of Title I, the first 
compensatory education program, in 1965. For this historic federal 
leadership, the education community continues to be grateful. The changes 
that the Congress prompted in education were far-reaching. We, as Governors, 
seek only to work with you in continuing and furthering the original 
Congressional intent of improving the quality of education for the nation's 
disadvantaged students. 

In preparation for this ongoing reauthorization debate, the Congress again 
displayed leadership by Mandating a national study of the Chapte* 1 program. 
The findings of this study: 

o that the longer children spend in poverty, the more likely they are 
to fall behind grade level; 

o that the achievement scores of all students -- not just poor stud' 
— decline as the proportion of poor students in a school increase , 
and, 

o that the majority of low-achieving elementary students are not 
receiving Chapter 1 services, whiie some students who received 
program services had above average reading skills, 

are compelling, and speak for significant program change. 

Based on the findings from this congressional study, and based on our 
experience in promoting school reform and improving the quality of education 
for the disadvantaged, the Governors have developed a set of principles which 
we believe should be considered as your Committee renews your vital commitment 
to American elementary and secondary education: 

l ' Respect the state's responsibility to »t high standards and follow 
through . Governors have set high standards of student performance. 
Over time, we will raise them. We want to give state and local 
education authorities substantial discretion in designing programs to 
help all students meet those standards, and we intend to watch the 
results. Federal funds are limited and should support this approach. 

Support the state focus on schools . Research justifies the state 
concentration on school -wide Improvements. Encourage states, 
schools, and districts to coordinate and integrate federal program 
funds to support reasonable school-wide strategies. Encourage our 
efforts to redefine the organization of the school for better 
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performance. Let us use federal funds to back reasonable 
experimentation on the part of the schools and districts and enforce 
accountability, including clear penalties in cases of a sustained 
pattern of failure to iaprove student achievement. 

3. Help us concentrate on schools with the greatest need . Governors 
recognize that long- ten poverty and low education achievement are 
linked, and we want to act. In schools with high proportions of 
students from poor families, everyone is likely to achieve less. 
Large proportions of poor and low achieving students do not receive 
any federal education support. Let us concentrate federal funds on 
the education of these children. 



4 He lp us reward performance . Governors want to provide incentives to 
schools and districts that increase student achievement. Provide 
federal funds for this purpose too, and don't penalize high 
performing schools by immediate withdrawal of federal funds. 

5. Let parents be teachers, too . Governors recognize that there are 
things that parents can do -- indeed, must do -- for children to 
reach their potential. They include reading to the children, 
limiting television, »nd insisting on homework. Let federal funds be 
used to encourage and enable parents to support the work of the 
school. Let federal funds encourage collaboration with other 
agencies that can also support that work. 

6. St remthen the federal commitment to researc h, and i^ormation 
collection and dissemination . The federal government is unioye in 
tne collection and dissemination of education statistics and 
indications of student achievement. That role needs to be 
strengthened in cooperation with the states. 

7. Enhance the use of new technologies in the classroom . The federal 
government should coordinate its own efforts across departmental 
lines in supporting more research and demonstrations in the use of 
technologies and should share this information with the states. 

In some ways H.P. 950, as introduced, reflects these principles. I note 
in particular the concentration grant program to direct more funds to schools 
enrolling high concentrations of poor children and the new emphasis on 
encouraging the parents 1 involvement in their child's education. I commend 
you for your steps in this direction, and I would encourage you to move even 
further in the direction of program reform and innovation, by including 
concepts such as state, local, and school goals and itandards for program 
performance, jrogram accountability, and a general focus on the ouality of the 
services provided. 
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I aa struck by the emerging consensus between the Governors, state 
superintendents, educators, parents, and child advocac/ groups regarding our 
nation's schools and preparation for the future. The consensus is eaerging 
that we aust concentrate our resources and attention on the most vulnerable 
group of students in society. For in many ways, the resources available to 
thea outside of the schools are Minimal. 

The theses of change and refora are bold and, iik 4, threatening to 
some. Yet in renewed partnership between the federal, state, local, school 
and classrooa authorities, ws can fulfill the proaise and potential of 
opportunity for all. We, the Governors, are billing to join the Congress in 
this risk* taking venture. 



Sincerely, 



Governor Thomas H. Kean 
Chflitaan 

SuocoaaHtee on Education 
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Mr. Chairman and member* of the Committee, the Association for Public 
Justice is a »«. clonal citizens organization concerned with equxty and fairness 
in every area of gov?: nmect legislation. F. on the time we were organized 
in 1977, we have gl/en special attention on numerous occasions to Issues of 
education— one of the most Important arenas of public life that shapes the 
present and future prospects of all citizens. On behalf of the members of our 
Association, I wish to offer several comments on H.R. 950 .hlch will eventually 
h«ve a place in the reauthorization of a wider range of education legislation 
this year. 

The very fact that the federal government has sustained a program for more 
than twenty years aimed at assisting children with special educational needs is 
evidence of a concern for justice. Government at all levels should persistent- 
ly look to those suffering discrimination or in danger of suffering discrimina- 
tion due to no fault of their own. The fr *t th? ootti you end the Adminis- 
tration are now proposing tc t?' 4 et those programs more effectively in order to 
meet the needs of a greater number of educationally deprived and low-income 
children is a further healthy sign of response to the principle of fairness, 
Wc commend you for this effort. 

tfo also encourage you to move ahead with plans for tightening up the 
reporting, evaluation, and accountability procedures in order to make the 
program even more effective at the local level. Not only is thi* essential for 
the just treatment of needy children, but it is mandatory for the just treat- 
ment of citizens whose tax doll -s are being used for these programs. 

The fact that new research is now available indicating what makes for suc- 
cessful education of disadvantaged students means that your Committee should 
shape legislation with increasing precision toward the goal of educating these 
students or a life of opportunity and service in the mainstream of our socie- 
ty. If it is true, -s this research indicates, that the schools which most 
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successfully educate these students shire the characteristics of strongly 
committed teaohc.o who have high expectations of their students; strong admin- 
istrative leadership; an orderly school environment; parental involvement be- 
yond the ordinary; and a good track record with educational basics, then It Is 
incumbent on legislators to shape laws which encourage and give maximum room 

* these to emerge. At the same time, fair and equitable legislation should 
allow no room for the systematic and continuing negation of these characteris- 
tics. 

One aspect of equity which has been recognized by Chapter 1 legislation 
going back to its origin, and continuing in H.R. 950, is funding for all 
eligible students, inoluding t. 1 whose parents select non-government schools 
for their ohildren. This is equitable not only because federal government 
programs should deal fairly with all citizens, but also because it falls in 
line with the recognition that parents are the most Important factors in the 
educational maturation of their ohildren. If some parents with a low income 
and educationally needy ohildren ohoose to send their ohildren to a non-gove* n- 
ment sohool, they must have good reasons for doing so. Parental consolenoe in 
thli regard, whether for religious or other reasons, simply must be acknow- 
ledged for the sake of equity and fairness. If, as the research shows, and as 
your bill recognizes, pare x i^.oM'e-e t is oruclal, particularly in the 
education of students with speoial needs, th*n Justioe demands that legislation 
should fell on the 3lde of parental responsibility and judgment rather than get 
in the way of it. 

We wish, therefore, to underline strongly your intention to ensure that 
expenditures for services to eligible ohildren in private sohools are equitable 
and proportionate to those for other students. However, in view of the Supreme 
Court's jgkjJAE X± Falton decision, whioh your bill takes into account, we 
question the adequacy of your legislative response. Why spend #30 million f"r 
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equipment, mobile units, and other inf rastructural materials in orde.' to take 
public school services to private school students who already have rooms and 
equipment available to them? You could allow that money to be spent more 
directly on educational services by allowing parents to choose the school in 
whic . they want their children to receive the supplemental and compensatory 
services. This is the fair and Just way to meet Aguilar v. Felton while also 
reinforcing parental involvement and equitably aiding private school children 
who ve eligible for the program. 

Wi are disappointed as well with the Administrations proposal for allow- 
ing LEAs to issue Compensatory Education Certificates (CECs) in trying to 
address thie problem. The Administration supposedly wants to aid parental 
choice by means of CECs, yet its first step takes it in the opposite direction 
when it proposes that parents should have no such choice unless the LEAs grant 
it to them. Neither edu> * onal concerns nor First Amendment strictures will 
be met until Justice is done to the real choices of >arents regarding the 
education of their children. 

H.R. 950 should be strengthened in the direction of fairness and equity by 
dropping the LEA-controlled, mobile-unit approaoh to serving private school 
students and instituting something like the "parental grants" proposed by the 
U.S. Cathclic Conference, or the Chapter 1 vouchers called for in Rep. Paul 
Henrys CHOICE bill that was introduced in the last session of Congress. If 
H.R. is amended in this way, then you will provide a service which is much 
mo^e fair and equitable than anything contained before in Chapter 1. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this testimony for the record. 
We look forward to seeing the final outcome of thes- legisative proceedings and 
stand ready to assist in any way that we can. 
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STATEMENT ON CHAPTER 1, EDUCATION CONSOLIDATION 
AND IMPROVEMENT ACT 
P.U 89-313 

Prepared by 

The Conference on Educational Administrators 
Serving the Deaf, Inc. 

for the 

Committee on Education and Labor 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 
and Vocational Education 

U.S* House of Representatives 

March 27, 1987 
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Mr. Chairman, distinguished Members of the Subcommittee, the 
Conference of Educational Administrators Se/ving the Deaf, Inc. 
(CEASD) ts pleased to present the following statement in support 
of Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act 
(ECIA) whicn includes authority for the program commonly called 
PL 89-313 which provides federal assistance to states to help 
with the education of children with disabilities in state- 
operated schools or programs or in programs supported by the 
state through contract. 

Tne Conference of Educational Administrators Serving the 
Deaf, Inc. was founded in 1369, and is an organization of schools 
and programs providing educational services to deaf persons. 
Among its member organizations are nearly all of the state- 
operated programs across the United States as well as a good 
representation of local program models of various types. The 
state-operated schools are representative of the members who are 
most likely to be recipients of Chapter 1 (Education Consolida- 
tion and Improvement Act, 1981) funds. It is in reference to 
those funds and on behalf of those programs receiving such funds 
that thi position statement has been developed. 

It is the responsibility of the 100th Congress to act on 
legislation to reauthorize Chapter I of the ECIA. During the 
course of Congressional subcommittee and committee hearings, it is 
Known that a variety of positions will be proposed by various 
organizations. r e CEASD would 1 i> to urge that the provisions 
of PL 89-313 remain intact with their jwn separate funding, and 
that no major changes be made in this important program. 
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In addition to state funding, handicapped children receive 
various supplemental and primary funding from two essential 
federal sources; PL 89-313 and PL 9^-1 ^2, Education of the 
Handicapped Act (EHA). Thd majority of CEASD member schools 
receive little or no funds from PL 94-142. This Cv a s about as a 
result of the organizational structure of most state school in 
individual states. They are simply not eligible under the state 
and federal guidelines to receive EHA funds, unless such funds 
come from the discretionary portion of a state*s allotment. This 
has never been problematical as long as PL 89-313 funds were 
available for distribution to residential programs. These funds 
typically form a strong foundation of service to handicapped 
children by state-operated programs. They have allowed for 
important services to be established and operated in such diverse 
areas as parent education and outreach, services to multihandl- 
capped children, assistance in providing assistive devices and 
computer-assisted instruction, improving the quality of related 
services and funding for various types of inservice training. 

Chapter 1 recipients generally serve handicapped students 
with greater needs. This comes about as a natural consequence of 
the Individual Educational Program (IEP) process and the 
assessment of Least Restrictive Environment (LRE). These 
youngsters are more likely to require more extensive and more 
expensive related services. As a result, the need for funding 
from all sources, including Chapter 1, should be, if anything, 
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increased. At least one proposal by the United States Department 
of Education would suggest decreasing the federal funding of PL 
89-313 and gradually assume the funding within the framework of 
PL 94-142. We would urge that this position not be taken as t**- 
proposal only speculates that by the year 1992 the per pupil 
ecpenditures under PL 94-142 would equal or exceed those under PL 
89-313. This is insufficient. Schools receiving Chapter 1 funds 
need greater, assurance than that offered in a speculative 
proposal. 

The CEASD and its member schools have generally been 
satisfied with the ECIA Chapter 1 program, and wishes to 
acknowledge its positive impact on the education of the deaf, and 
urge its continuation in a basically unchanged configuration. 
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School 
Psychologists 



April 21, 1987 



Hon. Augustus Hawkins, Chairman 
Committee on Education and Labor 
US House of Representatives 
Washington DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Hawkins: 

The National Association of School Psychologists (NASI- 1s pleased to 
comment on H.R.5, the School Improvement Act of 1987; i.R.950, the 
Special Educational Needs Act of 1987; and related bills currently before 
your Committee. We ask that these comments be made part of the hearing 
record. 

The Association supports the multi-year re-authorization approach of H 3.5 
for Chapter 1 and Chapter 2 programs in the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act, Bilingual Education Act, and other programs. 

We especially commend several of your initiatives in H.R.950, including 
the expanded funding for concentration grants, secondary- school grants, 
dropout [revenues, and "even start." We are pleased that parents would 
have a greater voice in program design as well as increased parental 
training a nu adult education opportunities 

School psychology and other pupil services professions are Identified 
in Sec. 197 of H.R.950 as personnel who can be used in providing services 
to students. School psychologists and other pupil personnel staff can 
provide assessment, diagnosis, counseling, educational and case management 
services to children so that students can obtain greater oenefit from 
their academic programs. We are pleased to be recognized to provide 
services to this population of school children and youth. 

This legislation will be particularly welcome to schoo 1 systems that have 
a "concentr -ion" of disadvantaged children where futur Increases in 
Chapter 1 funds will be targeted. These are the local education agencies 
which are most likely to need the federal base of support since their 
local tax sources arp likely to be inadequate to support essential 
compensatory programs. 



NASP* 202/638-4750 
1511 KSiNW 
Washing, DC 20005 
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Hon. Augustus Hawkins 
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Our sincere thanks to you and your staff, particularly the Elementary, 
Secondary, and Vocational Education Subcommittee staff, for your timely 
and creative attention to the needs of the children whom we all serve. 

You will also find enclosed our 11st of Legislative Priorities, which 
provides brief summaries of our positions on issues relative to legislal 
and regulations 1n your Committee's general Interest areas. If the 
Association can be helpful 1n providing information to you about such 
issues, please contact our Executive Director, Jack Donahue, at the 
address below. 

Sincerely, 



Kevin Dwyer [/ 
CoJCha^ 

Governmental Relations Committee 

,IB:KD:re 

Enclosure 

693/610 





Co-Chair 
Governmel 



Relations Committee 
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School 
psvchoioosf 



LEGISLATIVE PRIORITIES 



Approved by the NASP Delegate Assembly, M?/ch 1^87 



THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS WILL SUPPORT LEGISLATION 
AND REGULATIONS WHICH WILL; 

PEPTIDE FOR FULL FUNDING OF EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES 

The educ *ti of our nation's children must remain a federal budget 
priority, w federal government must be encouraged to move toward the 
funding level envisioned in PL94-142. State government and local districts 
cannot continue to carry the present proportion of heavy costs for educating 
handicapped children. NASP will actively support full funding of education 
and related services and will oppose cuts to education and relaoed services. 

PROMOTE A Full, RANGE OF 9CH00L PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES FOR ALL CHILDREN 

School psychologists are trained to provide a wide variety of preventative 
and direct services to all students and their families in addition to 
assessment. Such services include consultation, counseling, resear 
parenting programs , and appl ication of systems intervention and 
organizational development. NASP supports education and mental health 
legislation which recognizes a full range of school psychological services 
for all children. 

ASSURE THAT ASSESSSMEUT PRACTICES ARE IN THE BEST INTERESTS OF CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH 

Assessment of students in schools must be administered in ways which assure 
prot e ctions from malpractices in testing and placement. Results of such 
assessment should not be used to limit development or discriminate against 
students by race, sex, age or handicap. NASP will not support legislation 
involving assessment of students which is discriminatory or fails to 
recognize that the ultimate use of such assessment is to help students 
achieve educational success. 



PROVIDE AP PROPRIATE ETl'CATICNAL SERVICES FOR ALL CKIISHEH 

With national standards for excellence being raised, increasing numbers of 
students are at rsk tor school failure. Without educational options in the 
regular education program, many of these students may be identified as 
handicapped. NASP supports an increase in the flexibility of educational 
options designed to meet the needs of students with diverse learning styles. 
Educational opt .ons must be based on the individual psychoeducational needs 
of each student. In order to achieve an increase in regular education 
options, NASP supports an examination of current funding mechanisms and 
development and funding of alternative service delivery models. 

NASF • 102, 638-1750 

1511 KStNW 

V lshin^ton DC 20005 
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MAINTAIN AND EXTEND PROTECTIONS AND SAFEGUARDS FOR HANDICAPPED 
STUDENTS AND STUDENTS IN NEED OF ALTERNATIV E SERVICE OPTIONS 

NASP supports a continuat. * of protections and safeguards for 
handicapped students as contained in PL 94-142 and will oppose 
legislative and regulatory efforts to remove guarantees of a free 
and appropriate education, the right to due Process, protection of 
students* and Parents' rights, the individualization of program based 
on assessed needs, and to reduce funding for programs and services to 
maintain these protections and safeguards. NASP will suDport and 
encourage regulations that will extend these protections and safe- 
guards to all children in need of alternative service options 
within regular education. 

ASSURE PROVISION OF APPROPRIATE MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES IN THE SCHOOL SETTING 

Rapid changes in our society are putting increased demands and stresses on 
schools, families and children. Some children are unable to learn as 
expected because of emotional problems. It is necessary to deal with 
chi ldr ens' mental health through prevention and intervention programs in 
schools. Staff trained to provide appropriate mental health services should 
be available in all schools. Legislation should reflect provision of 
appropriate mental health service? in schools by trained professionals and 
should require coordination of school-based efforts with those of state and 
local agencies which direct or provide mental health and social services. 



PROVIDE INITIATIVES IN KESEAM. AND FUNDING FOR SCHOO L PROGRAMS FOR AT- 
RISK CHHJ)REN 

Many children of poverty, of irinorty status, and of bilingual heritage are 
known to be at-risk for school failure. Demographers show that this at-risk 
population is increasing in public schools at a rapid rate. Without 
interventions , these children are at risk for failure throughout their 
school careers. NASP supports programs and legislation which provides 
research, funding for model programs and dissemination of information about 
programs to assist these children. 

PROVTDi STUESMT PROGRAMS FOR TRANSITION TO HIE WORKPLACE 

Many students are leaving school without skills to effectively enter the 
workplace. Programs which could facilitate this entry include drop-out 
prevention, remedial education, career education, vocational training and 
school-business partnerships. NASP supports funding of traininc grants, 
model demonstration programs, and coordination of interprofessio 1 
activities related to transition of students to the workplace. 

ABQLIS/ CORPORAL PUNISHMENT g] 9CH0QLS 

Research indicates that the use of corporal punishment is ineffective as a 
disciplinary method, can be easily abused, and impacts negatively on the 
srcial, educational and psychological development of children. NASP supports 
the abolition of corporal punishment in schools.- NASP encourages state 
associations to work actively with other organizations to oppose +his 
practice through legislative measures which reduce or eliminate con. a l 
punishment in schools. 
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Prepared Statement of George J. Barendse, Superintendent* Mariposa County 
Unified School District 



We welcome the opportunity to testify on HR 950, the bill to 
reauthorize programs of federal financial assistance to meet the needs 
of special education needs of educationally disadvantaged children. 

We would like to present the concern of small rural districts 
such as ours that there may be a restructuring of the distribution 
of funds away from small rural districts with fewer eligible students. 

Our needs, as far as number of students, may not be as great as 
other, more urban, districts. However, the needs of the individual 
students in our district who qualify for chapter 1 funds are certainly 
no less than the needs of other qualifying students. And our resources 
a3 a rural district are particularly limited. Our tax base is reduced 
because of the high percentage of federal land on which we cannot collect 
property taxes. 

Federal iu-lieu funds (PL 874) have been reduced over the past ten 
years from about $500,000 to $200,000. We are also threatened this 
year by the possible reduction in our share of the federal timber 
receipts which provide us nearly $200,000. 

We believe that chapter 1 funds should be evenly distributed 
regardless of the percentage of eligible students in each district. To 
restructure these funds in favo" of u~ban areas would certainly be unfair 
to the disadvantaged students who live within rural school districts 
which are so pressed for funds already. 
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